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Too well we know along the leaden way 
Crowd griefs and cares—an endless train— 
Moving with muffled sound and sad refrain. 

O friend, turn thy steps hitherward a while, 
Wander o’er meadows green, and in their smile 
Forget the weary echoes of the old, old strain. 


LooKING over some old relics not long 
ago I came upon a “ Manual on the Horse 
and Dog.” It was an old book. In the 
centre of its stained pages were a number 
of blank inserts. ‘They were written upon 
with faded brown ink, and the entries are 
too concise to disclose even measurably 
the pleasures of those bygone days. Here 
is one for a quote : 

September 7, 1844: Left in schooner Sadly 
Ann for Egg Harbor, and killed the following : 

-———-SEPTEMBER.-—_, 

Io 1% 13 14 16 17 20 TOTAL. 
Bl’k-bellied plover 20 43 260 5 I 3. 134 
Wallet... . « 2% 6 at t 398 Oo 70 
Brownbacks . . 105 76 20 60 53 18 33 365 
Yellow legs + © O O Ff 6 11 26 50 
Robin snipe . 201% of 3: 99043 T24 
Greenbacks 444995 6G Oo 3 63 
ened per sloop Jos. Marsh, September 23, 
1044. 

If the wind held steady and fair the 
schooner would have had the lights of 
Tuckerton bearing abeam by the close 
of the day she left New York, a twelve- 
hours run! But then she might be be- 
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calmed, or have to battle every mile 
against a strong and adverse gale, whilst 
the hours lengthened and the patience 
waned. ‘To-day a whirl of little over an 
hour would take us there. It is a dif- 
ferent place now, much changed since 
the old hunters’ resort, the Jones House, 
stood facing the broad bay. As regular- 
ly as the years rolled on there congregated 
in this old tavern several sportsmen who 
thought nothing of the difficulties en- 
countered in reaching the lonely house, 
knowing full well the warmth of the wel- 
come awaiting them. In those days sto- 
ries, jokes and merry hours passed around 
the old oaken table, and the shifting 
firelight flickered upon the faces of men 
made one by that bond of sympathy ex- 
isting only in its full intensity among 
those who have discovered that upon 
meadow and field lurk the deepest joys 
life can offer. ‘The November nor’easter 
shrieked around the corners of the old 
house, lulling its inmates to deeper 
dreams, for it was music to their ears. 
Just before dawn sportsmen would issue 
from the door, follow the path to the boat 
house and from there go dipping over the 
short waves to some favorite “stand.” 
Ducks were very plentiful in those times, 
and it was seldom that the day’s total 
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failed to foot up close to three figures. 
But this is a subject of other years, long 
since numbered among those the mem- 
ory struggles “fitfully at times” to clear- 
ly recall, and concerns us not. One wish 
—only one — my heart craves: it is to 
see in their old familiar beauty the long, 
low sweeps of waving meadow grass, to 
hear the hoarse murmur of surf upon 
an untrampled beach and listen to the 
mellow call of bay snipe circling through 
fathomless blue. Vainly I plead; the 
relentless tide of past years lies between 
my wish and its fulfillment, and now 
nothing is left but the shadow of pleas- 
ures that once were. Egg Harbor and 
thy memories, farewell ! 

The family of bay snipe or shore birds, 
as they are commonly called, is the most 
peripatetic and uncertain of all birds the 
sportsman considers game. The genus 
embraces a wide range of species, from 
the lordly and graceful sickle-billed cur- 
lew to the tiny “teeter,” which, gifted by 
nature with wonderful power of wing, 
are capable of traversing enormous dis- 
tances in a single night. For days I have 
“stooled ” from likely points, with poor 
success, and at last, when almost dis- 
couraged, started out after a nor’easter 
and found the birds in immense flocks, 
having arrived the night before. 

The south side of Long Island, with its 
numberless islands and broad stretches of 


meadow, presents a particularly inviting 
feeding ground to these wandering flocks, 
In the spring it frequently happens that the 
line of migration passes far out from 
Long Island and few birds find their way 
to its shores. ‘This is invariably the case 
with the lesser yellow legs and _ willet, 
their occurrence during the vernal flight 
being very rare, although the former is 
the most common species during summer, 
Even during the autumnal flight, when 
wind and weather are favorable, they oc- 
casionally forget their old feeding grounds. 
On one occasion, after waiting long and 
impatiently for the advent of the “ flight,” I 
saw thousands—curlew, marlin, willet and 
yellow legs—passing high up before the 
strong north wind and going onward out 
to sea. 

The most predominant trait of these 
birds is their extreme sociability, and we 
who gun ‘long shore take every advan- 
tage of this domestic feeling by decoy- 
ing them with rough but skillful copies of 
their species hewn out of wood and dip- 
ped in brown paint to more closely carry 
out the fair deceit. 

Bay bird shooting is not the tame sport 
many consider it, for a keen eye, to detect 
the species of a flock so far away that it 
resembles a bit of cloud, and a power to 
imitate their calls are essential to success. 

Notwithstanding the celerity with which 
a gunner can load and fire, using a breech- 
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loader, it is very seldom that bags of phe- 
nomenal size are made nowadays. ‘True, 
they are killed, when the flight is on, in 
such numbers as to give apparent warrant 
to the assertion that in a few years they 
will have been entirely shot off. On this 
question I emphatically take the negative 
side. 

With a longing for a breath of meadow 
breeze, supplemented by an abiding an- 
tagonism to the ways of men in cities, I 
took up my shotgun, packed some shells, 
a couple of flannel shirts, the old shoot- 
ing jacket and a few other “ couldn’t-do- 
withouts ” and that very afternoon found 
myself stowed in a car seat, with all my 
possessions at my feet. 

Swiftly pass the hours, for restful is the 
ever - changing picture of green to the 
eyes accustomed to the glare of the city. 
With the grip of my friend’s hand I lose 
completely the lingering sense of cosmo- 
politan restraint. It is the same bronzed 
Frank who welcomes me—a strong, warm- 
hearted fellow, with clear gray eyes telling 
of unvarying purpose. 

A slight feeling of curiosity rises as we 
ride down the road, for 
‘** Too rare, too rare have been my visits here,’’ 


and I say to myself perhaps the old bay 
has changed since last I sailed o’er its 


surface. ‘The last bend glitters through 
the pines; we see its broad expanse as 
calm, unaltered and as bright as of yore— 
no, not quite unchanged ; upon its banks 
a few more human nests have found 
places, detracting from its natural beauty. 

The evening mist is already rising in 
the east ; the long beach, turned yellow 
by the low sun, lies close upon the 
horizon. One single house breaks the 
level line. That is our haven. 

Slowly at first the Foam glides for- 
ward; further out, away from interfering 
cedars, the breeze increases, and the white 
frill about her bow extends. ‘To leeward 
slips smoothly with us the never-absent 
undulating shadow of the great mainsail. 
Lonely is this home, perched upon the 
edge of the Napeague Beach. Beyond the 
indefinite green of marsh, beyond the 
dunes, fades the dim light, and the night 
mists creep slowly in from over the east- 
ern sea. The narrow circlet of shore has 
lost its warm tint now. Somewhere there 
has been a storm and great broad bands 
of steely gray roll above the western line 
of hills. Between rifts flare, with the un- 
certainty of lightning flashes, long bars of 
gold. Above flames the deep glow of the 


day’s last blush. Suddenly the ashen mass 
lifts ; from its lower edge shines full along 
the waters a wide path of deep orange. 
It is the end. 

“The day hath passed into the land of 
dreams. The twilight deepens. The 
trees that fringe the shore lose outline 
and vanish in the dusk.” 

As we sit before the cabin watching the 
fragrant wreaths from our tiny furnaces 
drift off and mingle with the moon- 
light, suddenly through the perfect silence 
comes trembling the clear, bell-like whistle 
of the upland plover. The beauty of this 
call is indescribable. From the vigor of 
our answering whistle the wanderers must 
imagine an immense number of their 
brothers are resting below. We hear them 
come lower and at last locate where they 
drop. But enough. The hour is late, so 
let us to bed and dream of luck on the 
morrow. 

Beautiful beyond all others is the hour 
of early morn before light pales the lustre 
of the morning star. Already along the 
east flicker vague hints of coming day- 
break and we must not tarry. That flock 
of plover we whistled “ down ” in the early 
evening will not stay ; as soon as the cool 
morning mist has risen they will be on their 
way again. 

Stowing decoys and a cold lunch under 
the thwarts, the skiffs are headed fora 
point just ahead. “Carefully now, they're 
close by,” we whispered. Frank is some- 
where off on my left, hidden by the fog, 
when two reports boom through the air, 
followed by his shout. “ Look out! they’re 
comin’ down wind.” A solitary bay bird, 
driving with the wind, travels through 
the air with considerable rapidity. I slip 
behind a convenient bayberry bush at 
Frank’s warning. Four birds come directly 
over and only two goon. ‘The hopes this 
early success arouses end in nought but dis- 
appointment. I “rig out” in a curve of 
the beach designated as the “hole in the 
wall,” and Frank’s blind is in the inlet. 
We sit it out until nearly 10 o’clock ; then 
give matters up and pull away for home. 

What wondrous stillness is this resting 
over sea and beach? Faint winds of the 
early morning have stolen away, leaving 
behind absolute quiet. A world of shore- 
less, cloudless blue. Perfectly motionless 
waters mirror the fathomless, fleckless im- 
mensity of sky. Vibrating through the 
ascending heat shimmer the distant hills. 

The atmosphere is imbued with some 
unusual power of transmission. All 
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FRIEND OF MAN BUT FOE OF BIRD, 


sounds — the click of a fisherman’s oar 
against the thole pins, the plaintive call of 
sandpipers—are heard. Resting over all 
is that indefinable calm which precedes 
the storm it surely forecasts. 

Scarcely had the sun’s glow left the 
line of cedars when the vanguard of the 
storm commenced to roll across, swiftly 
blotting out all color. Along toward mid- 
night the shrieking wind around the house 
awoke me. Tinkling against the window 
panes the rain drove with the force of 
shot. What care we for this wild, fierce 
nor’easter? Nothing, and we turn over 
and dream again. 

The morning dawns faint and gray, 
above a mass of froth and hurrying, white- 
crested waves. The barren dunes seem 
part of thedriving, ragged masses of scud 
sweeping low over the earth. One illim- 
itable waste of neutral-tinted vapor, and 
high over the voice of the tempest is the 
unchanging hoarse roar of the sea. 

On the morning of the second day the 
storm instead of abating increased in vio- 
lence. Looking through the spyglass I 
could see hundreds of bay birds eddying 


and tossed by the gale or huddled wher- 
ever they could find shelter on the shore. 
The old inlet was literally covered with 
their forms, and among them the willet 
was conspicuous by its white plumage. 
During lulls in the storm we heard shrill 
whistles of the frightened whisps as they 
went whirling past like bits of detached 
cloud. 

Late in the afternoon, while looking 
across the frothy waves, my gaze was 
arrested by a moving speck far out on the 
broader part of the bay. 

“Tt’s one of the catboats broken adrift 
from the Shinnecock Hills,’ remarked 
Frank, as he focused the glass onit. “ She’s 
coming along lively,” he continued, “and 
there won’t be much left when she’s been 
ashore a few minutes.” 

“Come, Frank, lend a hand with these 
reefing points!” I shouted from the cock- 
pit of the Foam. 

“All right, if you’re willing I’m with 
you, and I guess she’ll stand it,” he re- 
plied. 

A minute later the “oam was out from 
the lee of the house and scudding under 
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reefed mainsail toward the tossing black 
speck growing larger every second. I had 
been half hoping something would turn up 
and relieve the monotony. In fact I had 
just decided to take out the “vam when I 
caught sight of this skipperless “ cattie.” 
My wish for excitement was gratified. 
Small as was the area of canvas displayed 
to the gale there were moments when the 
boat rose on the top of a wave and ca- 
reened over, until it seemed as if recov- 
ery were impossible. But she did re- 
cover and came staggering up into the 
wind to be met by another “ knock down.” 
Clinging to the windward gunwale, half 
blinded by the furious rain and showers of 
spray, we held her to it. 

Truly this is sailing on “ an edge,” for 
only when the sail laid almost flat on the 
waves did I shove the tiller “ a-lee,” 
spilling the wind and bringing her toa 
more even keel. Soon, watching his 
chance as we hove to alongside, Frank 
jumped aboard with a tow line, made it 
fast forward and in less time than it takes 
to tell of it we were driving back with 
the derelict. 

Before dark the wind lessened some- 
what and a lightening up in the west 


promised clearer weather erelong. Every- 
thing was again made ready for an early 


start the next day. There is an unwritten 
law among the bay men to the effect that 
first come first hold. After such a storm 
as this there are almost sure to be thou- 
sands of bay snipe on the south side, and 








all the most desirable stands will be 
occupied early. There is one delusion 
which is familiar to us all—that is the in- 
comprehensibly short space of time be- 
tween going to bed at night and being 
routed out in the morning. In this partic- 
ular instance the interval could not have 
been more than fifteen minutes—measured 
by the time dial of my imagination. 

“Come, old man, tumble out now.” 

I needed no second invitation. The 
driftwood was already crackling merrily 
in our small, rusty stove; the coffee was 
cooking, and by the rather uncertain light 
of a tiny lamp I sliced up some bacon, 
No, my patient reader, I am not going to 
inflict upon you the time-honored phrases 
descriptive of the lusciousness of that 
home-made meal—no, not that; but if | 
simply say it was good, you will understand. 
Through the open door came a couple of 
calls from yellow legs, already a-wing. 
Soon we were afloat, and though my com- 
panion was not fifty feet distant the only 
way I could trace his boat was by the 
phosphorescent glow as the oars took the 
water. Darkness still veiled the earth 
when the “stools” were all disposed 
with heads up wind. The scanty blind 
was rearranged as well as possible, and 
there was nothing to do but wait until it 
was light enough to shoot. What little 
breeze there was came from the southwest 
and everything pointed favorably to a big 
“flight.” 

From what portion of the heavens came 
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the faint sound? Nearer, nearer, though 
still invisible in the waning darkness, the 
whistling sounded. They — fortunate 
birds !—passed close by, hidden by the 
sheltering night. Soon another welcome 
chorus trembled waveringly to my ears. 
Crouching forward I replied with all the 
power of my lungs. Again and again 
came the answering whistle, approaching 
closer and closer, until from out the dim 
air rushed a splendid flock of yellow legs, 
and, dropping their long legs, with low 
curved wings prepared to alight. In- 
stantly the barrels flashed tiny bullets 
among their serried ranks. ‘The survivors 
“skivered,” darting in all directions, then 
came together and vanished. Already 
warm light had reddened the eastern sky. 
A great shaft of rosy-tinted vapor, like a 
ray from the brow of the Infinite, shot up- 
ward toward the zenith. Across the bay 
the first beams of sunlight extinguished 
the lighthouse lamp and traveled slowly 
down its upright side, while I was still in 
shadow. When I looked again the sand 
dunes no longer hid the sun’s dazzling 
face. ‘The day was born. 

What are those away over there, now 
hidden by the dark background of mead- 
ow, now showing close against the sky? 
They are “yelpers.” Did they hear my 
whistle? Are they coming or going? A 
moment of suspense ; then, catching sight 
of the “stools,” they alter their line of 
flight and head my way. The encourag- 
ing calls I send toward them are unneces- 
sary, for they never waver ; while I, crouch- 
ing low, wait until they jostle each other 
above the decoys and then—who cannot 
guess what follows? 

Later on a flock of wary sickle-billed 
curlew passed over my head. Although 
loaded with fine shot I succeeded in 
bringing down three. In point of size 
they are the king of bay birds, but a gas- 
tronomic estimate places them below 
many smaller varieties. 

For almost two hours the incessant flight 
continued—a flight such as never fell to my 
lot to encounter on previous trips and one 
that I never expect to meet with again. 
Darting down to the “stools,” they came 
from all directions. Now the mellow flut- 
ing of the lesser yellow legs, then the gen- 
tle twitter of settling dowitchers, and 
next, with humming notes, a flock of willet 
settled among the dummies. 

At varying intervals single greenbacks 
would drive past without hesitating. 
By g o'clock the flight ceased, so I 
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gathered up stools and moved down to 
Frank’s stand in the inlet. He had been 
equally fortunate, and while discussing 
the next move we descried a big flock of 
“jacks.” This blind was on the only 
piece of beach on the bay side, and the 
stools could be seen plainly in the white 
sand from a great distance. We called 
and presently had the satisfaction of 
hearing them answer. Hesitating a little 
they finally set wings and swooped down, 
to be met with by four reports. This 
completed the real sport of the day, but 
a small flight in the afternoon added a 
few more. 

That evening we packed away on grass 
as fine and large a mess of birds as I ever 
helped to bring to bag. 

For several days I noticed flocks of 
golden plover passing over the dunes and 
occasionally saw them upon the beach. The 
place which our golden friend holds in 
the regard of the bayman is similar to 
the position of the quail in the estimation 
of the upland gunner. Each is king over 
his particular territory. The “green- 
back,” as he is familiarly called, notwith- 
standing his royal raiment of golden- 
flecked plumage, his beauty and the front 
rank he holds among the bay snipe, is 
bold and unsuspicious, seldom refusing to 
descend and have a social confab with 
his wooden brothers. Usually the more 
desirable a thing is the more difficult 
is the way of its attainment. In the case 
of the bay bird undergoing consideration 
all this is reversed. 

Again we were pulling along the edge 
of the marsh in the darkest hours. Faintly 
the light broke along the shore, banishing 
the white night mist and sending it curl- 
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ing away to the westward, where it hung 
for hours like a pall of smoke. In front 
the first rays of sunlight sifting through 
the surf spray formed miniature rainbows 
as far as the eye could see. Behind the 
sparse grass, gemmed with its coating of 
hoar frost, rustled like a sea of satin-fin- 
ished silver. But ere long something hap- 
pened which drove away all thoughts of the 
beauty of the scene. Instinctively we drop- 
ped within our hastily-constructed blind, 


searching the heavens eagerly for the 
authors of a shrill tremolo. Ah! there they 
were, a whirling speck shooting across the 


sky. Useless to whistle; the feeble imi- 
tation would not be heard 200 yards 
against the fresh breeze. 

What a splendid flock it was—forty at 
least ! Down we crouched, fairly hugging 
the sand. At last a whistle reached them 
—they replied in chattering chorus. Out- 
ward in a great circle they floated, 
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gradually turning until heading up wind; 
then, with set wings, drooped legs and low 
notes of welcome, they glided in, hovering 
a second over the “stools.” At the flash 
and report they got up wildly, but we 
each dropped two with the second barrel. 

We were old hands, and excitement had 
not paralyzed the muscles of our mouths, 
so we dropped back, broke open the 
“ double,” shoved in two more cartridges 
and puckered our lips in an attempt to re- 
call the scattered individuals. The celerity 
with which these birds, when wounded, 
can get over the ground, is almost in- 
credible. 

One out of the first flock was only 
wing tipped, and he led me some distance 
in a chase before I got within long shot. 
Hearing two reports from Frank’s gun I 
turned and saw several large birds rise 
from the stools and come toward me. 
Remaining motionless, they did not no- 
tice what might have appeared to them 
like a brown rock. They were marlin. 
Waiting until directly overhead I jumped 
to my feet and took two with the first and 
one with the second barrel. 

Several times the conspicuous location 
of our “counterfeits” arrested the fleet 
traveling bunches from their course far 
above us. As the day grew older the 
flight slackened and at about 10 o’clock 
ceased entirely. 

He who has glanced along a pair of 
brown barrels into the waving, crossing 
wings above the “ deceits”’ will ever after 
hold the bay birds in as much esteem as he 
may previously, in the ignorance of his 
inexperience, have considered them un- 
worthy the trouble of pursuit. 


WHAT'S THAT! 
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BY HENRY FRANCIS, 


» HENRY FRAN- 

CIS, fifty - five 

years of age, a 

lawyer practic- 

ing in the city of 

Boston, am writ- 

ing in the small 

village of Beton- 

Bazoche, France, seventy 
kilometres east of Paris. 

A strange experience 

which I have had here has 

led me to reverse my former 

judgment as to the reality 

of the phenomena of phan- 

tasms and presentiments, 

remarkable accounts of 

which are occasionally published. 

After careful consideration I have come 
to the conclusion that there is some hid- 
den law by which the mind can, under cer- 
tain conditions, free itself temporarily 
from the body’s restraint and, passing in- 
stantly through space, see distant objects 
and influence other minds; or that there 
is some undiscovered line of attraction 
conducting the souls of living human be- 
ings, along which by some spiritual bat- 
tery the soul can telephone its message to 
a kindred soul. 

I propose now, while every incident of 
my remarkable experience is fresh in my 
memory, to write out with great minute- 
ness all the details, so that those who doubt 
the conclusions reached by me may fur- 
nish some explanation of the mystery here 
related. 

On the last day of June, 1888, I sailed 
by the steamer La Bretagne from New York 
to Havre. I parted from my son at Paris, 
July 17 ; he to wheel on his bicycle through 
Alsace and Lorraine, while I, with the re- 
mainder of my family, traveled through 
Switzerland into Italy. We returned to 
Paris the last of August, and learning by 
what road my son purposed coming to the 
city I wrote at once that I would ride out 
to meet him. 

Before leaving America I had ordered 
shipped from Coventry to Paris two safety 
bicycles and a tricycle. I was inexperi- 
enced in the use of either machine, but 
being vigorous, having endured during 
the War of the Rebellion many a hard 


campaign and march, and since then ac- 
customed myself to active outdoor exer- 
cise, I did not doubt that my muscles 
would prove equal to the emergency of 
driving the tricycle over the excellent 
military road that runs from Paris to- 
ward Strasbourg. I received my son’s 
reply from that city, dated August 30, 
in which he set down from his road book 
the villages through which I should pass 
for several miles after leaving Paris, and 
where he would on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 5, take déedner and await my arrival. 
On the forenoon of that day, with my bag- 
gage in a roll strapped on the handle bar, 
I left the hotel, passing down the Rue 
Rivoli by the Hotel de Ville and the 
equestrian statue just erected to Etienne 
Marcel, thence along the Seine and by 
Avenue Daumesnil out through the Bois 
de Vincennes. 

As the clock struck the hour of noon I 
crossed the river at Joinville le Pont ; left 
the sounds and smells of Paris and 
breathed the pure, sweet air of the coun- 
try. My machine rolled easily and swift- 
ly over the white road, everywhere smooth 
and hard except where paved in the centre 
of the villages. I soon passed through 
Champigny and came to Ozouer, twenty- 
eight kilometres distant, where I stopped 
a half hour for lunch. Then refreshed, 
I remounted and actively working the 
pedals passed through Tournan, Tres- 
igny, Rozoy en Brie, and shortly after 4 
o’clock came to Carrefour de Vaudoy, 
fifty-seven kilometres from Paris. The 
ride had been most enjoyable. The day 
was perfect and the air invigorating. The 
road, once the royal highway, designated 
at one or two points by the old stones 
remaining with the fleur de lis chiseled 
thereon, straight and level, with few hills, 
was shaded by the long rows of tall pop- 
lar trees on either side. The fields were 
brilliant with the scarlet poppy and other 
wild flowers. The fragrance of the vines 
and new-mown grass perfumed the air. 
Here and there, a little removed from the 
road, appeared groups of thatched farm 
houses half hidden by the foliage of vines 
and the pear trees symmetrically trained on 
their walls. Peasants—men, women and 
children — were at work in the fields or 
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wheeling home to the cattle barrows of 
flower-flecked grass. Occasionally I met 
shepherds followed by their flocks, not 
driving them. As I approached, at a sig- 
nal from his master, an intelligent dog 
drove the sheep to one side to allow me 
to pass. The road menders, here and 
there, were breaking stones with their 
hammers, and piling them in rectangular 
heaps by the road side, ready for use to 
repair any depression which might occur 
in the way. 

’ At Carrefour de Vaudoy I expected to 
meet my son. It was planned that he 
would arrive there that forenoon and wait 
to dine with me, if I found that I could 
drive my wheel that far. The village lies 
a short distance off the main road to the 
left, and I was disappointed when I 
wheeled up to the inn to find that he, al- 
though the appointed hour was past, had 
not yet arrived. An hour’s rest and still 
he did not come. ‘To remain seemed the 
only thing to do. 

I was tired and had no desire to go far- 
ther that night ; besides, I had no direction 
or knowledge of the road. I was igno- 
rant of the names of the places beyond 
that point and could speak but little 
French.to inquire the way, yet as often as 
I seated myself, deciding to go no far- 
ther, I was impelled, weary as I was, to 
continue my journey to seek my son that 
night at his stopping place, or meet him 
perhaps on the road. Unable to convince 
myself that I ought to wait there at the 
place appointed, and to resist the inclina- 
tion to go on, I at last, without dinner, 
mounted my wheel and returned to the 
road. This village, as its name indicates, 
was situated near the intersection of two 
ways ; and I found very soon that the 
road I tfaveled turned at right angles 
either way. The one tothe left was cut 
by the continuation of the road I had 
been traveling, but this was not apparent 
at the first crossing, so when I reached it 
I was uncertain as to my course. I chose 
the right, and very shortly came to the 
village of Jouy le Chatel. 

Being in doubt, I alighted at a small 
inn, ordered a bottle of wine, and inquired 
my way as best I could by naming, as the 
place I sought, Fere Champenoise. It is 
one hundred and twenty-eight kilometres 
from Paris, and had been mentioned in the 
letter received by me as a place where my 
son would spenda night. The French are 
very quick to comprehend one’s wish by 
any sign or intimation given them, and 


the landlord at once informed me that I 
was out of my way, that I must go back 
and take the other road ; then taking a 
card of his hotel, which reads— 





Au Mouton 
CHARMOY-LOGUE, 
JOUY LE CHATEL 
(Seine et Marne). 
Déjetiners et Diners. 


Ecuries et Remises pour les Marchands 
et Voyageurs. 








he wrote on the back the names of the 
towns through which the road ran from 
that point to the place designated. 

The first name was Beton-Bazoches, and 
thus I gained my first knowledge of this 
place in which I was to pass a night so 
eventful that nothing can ever efface it 
from my memory. I at once decided, al- 
though I was uncertain as to the way and 
the length of it, that I would go there 
that night. 

About sunset, exhausted and somewhat 
disheartened, I turned from the road to- 
ward the left, following the direction of 
a peasant, down a small hill to the Hotel 
de la Boule d’Or at this village. I had 
not much expectation of finding my son 
there, but thought that I might, if he had 
passed this way, somehow learn of it. 
He was not there, and I could not ascer- 
tain that he had beenthere. As the place 
did not look very inviting, I decided to 
press on before dark to the next inn, 
The main road was hardly reached before, 
a doubt having arisen as to whether he 
might not have passed me while I was off 
the road at Jouy le Chatel, I concluded, 
after a moment’s hesitation, not to travel 
further in this blind way, but to go back 
to the inn, lodge there, and return to Paris 
on the morrow if my son did not appear. 
I called fora room and for dinner. The 
hotel was not unlike most French country 
inns ; it was situated in a narrow street 
running from a small square or open 
space and facing an old stone church. 
The entrance to the inn was through large, 
heavy double doors which admitted car- 
riages to an inner court, terminating in 
the rear by the stable and outbuildings. 
I was conducted by the femme de cham- 
bre up a flight of outside steps to a room 
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overlooking the court and barnyard. Not 
being pleased with the outlook, I shook 
my head to express my dissatisfaction, 
and pointing to the front of the house 
requested a room facing the street. 

The court was bounded on the left by 
the kitchen, through which the dining room 
was reached, on the opposite side by the 
café and billiard room, through which I 
followed the maid upstairs to a corner 
bedroom, facing on one side the square 
and church. The chamber was small and 
cheerless; a bedstead, table, washstand 
and two chairs of the cheapest quality 
were the only articles of furniture, and 
the walls were bare of ornament. At 
dinner there were other guests, evidently 
not travelers, but residents of the village. 
They were as curious as Yankees, seeking 
to learn all they could about me, how I 
came there and the purpose of my jour- 
ney. They tried again and again to en- 
gage me in conversation, but they appar- 
ently understood my English no better 
than I their French. One or two French 
words that I ventured to utter produced 
an avalanche of incomprehensible phrases, 
to which I replied by a shake of my head. 

The button of the military order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, which 
I wore on the lapel of my coat, at last 
caught their attention and by its colors 
they doubtless recognized me as a citizen 
of the country of the stars and stripes; 
then one of them, to indicate that he re- 
cognized my nationality, sung the air of 
“America,” to which I replied with part of 
the words and air of the “ Marseillaise.”” I 
was invited after dinner to join their 
games. Excusing myself, I bade them 
at once “bon soir” and retired for the 
rest which my body, fatigued by the un- 
usual labor of the day, urgently demand- 
ed. My eyes were heavy and I felt as- 
sured that the pleasures as well as the 
disappointments of the day would soon 
be forgotten in quiet sleep. Yet the 
moment that I entered the room and pre- 
pared to retire for the night, a strange in- 
definable feeling possessed me ; and when 
my head touched the pillow I was intensely 
restless and wakeful. In vain did I close 
my eyes. The talk of the players below, 
their steps and the click of the billiard 
balls conduced for a long time to keep 
me awake, but when the whole house was 
silent and no sound could be heard save 
the clock in the square counting the hours, 
I was still alert and watchful. 

I could not sleep. A strange fancy 


possessed me that I, like a sentinel on 
duty, was waiting for someone who might 
approach atany moment. I felt that I must 
keep awake. I was sensitive to the 
slightest sound. I imagined that steps 
and voices were in the hall, and that it 
was necessary for my own safety to be 
awake and on guard. I was positive that 
it was only my foolish imagination, and to 
utterly dispel the notion I arose, and as 
there was no lock or bolt on the door 
barred it by moving my bed against it so 
that no person could enter. 

Now no cause for disquietude remained, 
and extinguishing my candle I lay down 
again, but not, as it proved, tosleep. The 
moment my head touched the pillow I was 
unnaturally awake. All mysense seemed 
keyed up to the highest tension. My ears 
were listening intently for something that 
could not be heard ; my eyes stared into 
the darkness for something they could not 
see. A singular consciousness possessed 
me of some other presence in the room; I 
felt that I was not alone. 

I tried, but could not banish from my 
mind this unnatural creation ; I declared 
that it was a wild fancy of my anxiety 
and over-weariness. I could convince my 
reason, but the thought would not down 
or the presence banish, obedient to my 
will. At last, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I got up, lighted my candle and 
searched the room. There was no closet 
or door but the one by which I had en- 
tered, and there was no place where any 
person could lie concealed. There was 
plainly no cause for this whim of mine, 
and now that being clear I could lie down 
in confidence and goto sleep. But when 
stretched on my bed again, trying to for- 
get the day and place and everything so 
that sleep might steal upon me unaware, 
I found myself again listening as if atten- 
tive to a distant voice which I could not 
hear or understand. 

I set to wondering at this strange, pre- 
ternatural state of my faculties, and tried 
to conjecture the cause of it. I knew 
that I was not nervous or timid. I tested 
my pulse and found no indications of 
fever. I do not believe in the super- 
natural. Was it the unusual experience 
of the day, the over-excitement of the 
mind and the great fatigue of my body? 
Had my mind unconsciously refused to 
be satisfied with the excuses I had ac- 
cepted for the failure of my son to keep 
his engagement? My mental condition 
was unlike anything I had ever experi- 
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enced. I could not satisfy myself as to 
the cause of it, and I determined to be 
master of myself and to compel repose ; 
but this phantom sleep, which comes often- 
est unsought, now, when most desired, 
eluded my embrace. I tested all the 
rules I had ever heard for inducing 
sleep. I turned over and back again, 
sat upright for a while, counted a hun- 
dred up and back again, recited all the 
poetry and prose that I could recall, but 
all in vain—the mind would not grow 
weary and forget. The clock in the 
church tower opposite sounded out the 
hours, seeming in defiant, mocking tones 
to say “ No sleep, no sleep.” 

At last, long after midnight, utterly 
exhausted, I passed into the land of for- 
getfulness. From this momentary state 
of oblivion I was startled and aroused 
as if some voice had called me. I an- 
swered, “ What ?” and instantly was fully 
awake, with no sound but the echo of 
my own voice. I listened a moment, 
then closed my eyes again for sleep. I 
was again aroused from a drowsy, for- 
getful state by a feeble voice of entreaty 
which seemed to call in my son’s familiar 
tones, “ Father, come; Iam here!” The 


sound faintly lingered and filled the room. 
After I became fully awake it resounded 
in my ears, so impressing me with its re- 
ality that I answered aloud “ Yes, I hear 
you,” and instantly arose, fully deter- 
mined to find out the reason of this 


strange phenomenon. I would ascertain 
if possible if there was any cause outside 
of myself for this sleeplessness and for 
this summons that I seemed to _ hear. 
Was it a dream or a reality? I had not, 
before retiring, conjured up any wild 
fears or vagaries about my son. I had 
at once decided that some delay in start- 
ing, perhaps a storm, or an accident to 
his wheel after leaving Strasbourg, had 
delayed him, but now this strange in- 
fluence that controlled my mind, this call 
twice repeated, demanded my careful con- 
sideration. 

Was it a fancy or a phantasm? Was it 
my imagination, a dream or my son’s 
presence controlling me? I determined 
to know if he was near or had lately been 
in thisplace. If he had left any trace I 
would find it out; if he was in trouble 
and by some mysterious power I was 
summoned to him, I would, if possible, 
know the fact. 

I calmly arose, dressed myself, went to 
the window, raised it and looked out, not 


knowing but that the call might be from 
the street; then I began a thorough sys- 
tematic search of theroom. I set about it 
with the particularity and pertinacity of 
a trained detective. Every part of the 
wall and floor, every article of furniture 
in turn passed under my touch and closest 
scrutiny, then the bed, pillows and mat- 
tresses. As nothing strange appeared, I 
began to question my wisdom or sanity. 
It seemed a foolish quest, in the dead of 
the night to be searching in that strange 
inn for some trace of my son, merely be- 
cause I had been unable to sleep and an 
imaginary call had aroused me from a 
moment’s dream ; still, as no one but my- 
self knew of my folly, I determined to fin- 
ish the search. The bed was covered by 
a counterpane once white, which doubt- 
less had seen long service. Holding my 
candle down I examined carefully its 
whole surface. At last I was startled, 
nearly dropping my light, by the dis- 
covery of a number of spots, red, like 
blood, in one corner of the dirty white 
coverlet. They were apparently fresh. I 
tested them, dropping water on their sur- 
face. They softened and were dissolved 
by it. They were clearly blood spots and 
recently made. 

Horrified at the thought that some ter- 
rible crime had been committed in this 
chamber, I was quite unmanned for a 
moment. Had the spirit of the evil done 
here filled the room, driving hence holy 
sleep, or was my son the victim and had 
unconscious sympathy with him disquieted 
me? ‘Then summoning fresh courage, de- 
termined to know all, however dreadful, I 
re-examined the covering. Taking hold 
of it I passed my hand along the edge 
until at a point near the blood stains I 
touched a pin. Here I found that the 
edge had been slightly rolled over and 
fastened down. Withdrawing the pin, I 
found a small, uneven piece of thin paper. 

With a trembling hand, my courage 
half gone, half doubting whether I was 
awake, I unrolled the slip and pressing 
out its crumpled surface saw with amaze- 
ment several lines of writing. Adjusting 
my glasses, I was shocked at the sight 
that met my gaze: there, before me, was 
the familiar handwriting of my son! 
Overcome by this strange revelation, I 
was utterly unable to read the message. 
The courage which had sustained me to 
this moment now wholly forsook me. 
The candle fell from my hand, all was 
dark, I fell back senseless upon the bed. 
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I cannot tell how long it was before I re- 
gained consciousness. I slowly recov- 
ered myself and realized where I was. 
At last, summoning all the energy my en- 
feebled will could command, I stood up, 
found and relighted the candle, recov- 
ered my glasses, and read slowly these 
words: “I have been assaulted and bad- 
ly wounded in this inn. I shall try to de- 
fend myself and escape. If, by chance, 
this paper is found, I beg that it may be 
sent to my father, Col. Henry Francis, 
care Monroe & Co., Paris.” 

Impatiently ‘I awaited the first ray of 
daylight. I was assured of one thing— 
that my son was alive. I understood now 
what influence had kept me awake, and 
that it must have been his summons that 
Ihad heard. I had heard and read of vi- 
sions and miraculous warnings announc- 
ing the danger or death of some distant 
friend. I had hitherto regarded such 
stories as fables, or mere coincidences 
greatly magnified, but now I did not 
doubt that in some way my son’s influ- 
ence had reached out and touched me; 
that in some clairvoyant state he had 
seen me, and tried to summon me, or that 
my spirit, in sympathy with his, had real- 
ized his presence. 

As the darkness grew less visible, be- 
fore there was any sign of life in the inn 
or village, I passed quietly down and out 
into the street. I went all around the inn, 
then walked through every street and 
lane of the village, scrutinizing every 
place and object. When daylight came I 
asked the first peasant who passed by on 
his way to the fields for the house of the 
mayor. On reaching the house to which 
he guided me I knocked impatiently, and 
after some delay was admitted by a ser- 
vant. When his master appeared I sought 
by signs and a few disconnected French 
words to inform him that I was in trouble 
and required his presence at the inn. He 
glanced at the slip of writing I handed 
him and calling a boy sent him away with 
some message. After nearly an hour’s 
delay the servant returned and ushered 
in a pleasant-faced gentleman, who ad- 
dressed me in somewhat imperfect but 
intelligible English. 

He, as I afterward learned, was Mon- 
sieur A. Sommesous, a wine merchant, who 
for a short time had resided and done busi- 
ness in London. He had lately returned 
to his native village. I briefly told him 
my story, which he interpreted to the 
mayor. Requesting me to accompany 


them they proceeded at once to the inn. 
The landlord was summoned and interro- 
gated as to whether a young man ona 
bicycle had been a guest at his inn two 
nights before, and what had become of 
him. He confessed that such a person 
had put up at his inn, and declared that 
the young man had strangely disappeared, 
leaving the wheel on which he came; then 
going out he soon returned with the safety 
bicycle, which I at once recognized. He 
next brought from a closet the knapsack 
which my son had worn strapped to his 
back the wholetimeof his journey. He de- 
clared his ignorance of the whereabouts of 
my son and that he knew nothing of any as- 
sault made upon him in the inn. He as- 
serted that he had been absent that night 
until a late hour, having taken two trav- 
elers to a distant railroad station, and had 
heard of nothing unusual at the inn dur- 
ing his absence. In the morning he found 
that the guest had strangely disappeared, 
leaving his door barred and the window 
open. 

An examination of the servants by the 
mayor disclosed the fact that two of them 
were not innocent. They were confused 
and gave contradictory accounts of what 
occurred while the landlord was away from 
the inn. A gendarme took them into 
custody and a careful search was ordered 
and made of the premises. Nothing 
further being discovered, the mayor pro- 
ceeded to the square, caused the bell of 
the church to be rung, and as the people 
assembled at the summons he made in- 
quiries of them and sent some forth, as- 
signing to each different parts of the vil- 
lage to search, and to make inquiry if 
anyone had seen the stranger. 

In less than an hour two of the searching 
party returned and I was conducted some 
little distance back along the road by 
which the night before I had entered the 
village. I had noticed then as I rode along 
a short distance back from the way a neat . 
cottage quite covered with vines, and near 
it by the roadside a small stone erection 
containing in the arched recess, encased in 
glass, a carved image of the Virgin Mary. 

The guides led the way to this house, 
which proved to be the abode of an aged, 
white-haired priest. Entering, I was con- 
ducted to a rear room on the lower floor, 
where on a couch reclined the object of 
my search. I hurried anxiously to my boy 
and bent over him to discover his condi- 
tion. I was rejoiced to find him, though 
pale from the loss of blood, strong enough 
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to clasp me in his arms and join with me 
in hearty thanksgiving. 

From him I gradually learned this 
story. He had traveled from Strasbourg 
more rapidly than he had planned and 
came to this inn for the night. He had 
passed a pleasant evening and _partici- 
pated in some of the amusements with 
some young men he had met at the table. 
He had been somewhat lavish in his ex- 
penditure and display of money in the 
café, and while going to his room at a 
late hour, after the guests had departed, 
he was set upon by two men in the narrow 
way leading to his room. He made use 
of his skill with the gloves and athletic 
training acquired at Harvard and knocked 
one of his assailants off his feet. He 
was in the act of throwing the other who 
grappled with him, when the first one, 
jumping up, stabbed him with a knife in 
his arm and side. Relaxing his hold of 
the second, who was falling, he kicked 
over the first assailant with a well-directed 
blow of his foot and staggered back to 
his room. Instantly barring his door, he 
awaited a second attack. They attempted 
to enter, but finding the door did not yield 
they soon went away. 

He feared that they might return and 
force an entrance, and being uncertain as 
to whether the wound in his side, from 
which the blood continued to flow freely, 
might not prevent resistance and perhaps 
prove fatal, he bethought himself of some 
method of leaving a sign or message 
which might, when I searched for him, 
give me a trace of his presence in this 
inn and be a clue to the crime in case of 
his death. MHastily writing with his stylo- 
graphic pen the message which I had 
found, he had concealed it as described, 
smearing the coverlet with his _ blood. 
Then, weak as he was, knowing that if his 
assailants were determined to complete 
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their contemplated robbery he could not 
without strength or weapons defend him- 
self, he lowered himself from the window 
and took the road from the village. He 
hardly knew how he came to the place 
where he was found. He recollected in- 
distinctly wandering somewhere in the 
darkness and trying to reach a dim light 
which he saw in the distance. 

The good priest found him early in the 
morning, apparently dead, at the foot of 
the shrine, and tenderly bore him to the 
house. That evening, as he lay weak but 
conscious, the good father noticed his 
anxious, disturbed state, and learned on 
inquiry his great desire to convey to me 
some knowledge of what had happened 
and where he could be found. He bade 
him drink it, and said to him in the most 
benign voice: “Sleep peacefully, my 
child ; have no fear. You shall soon see 
those you love. Your prayer is answered.” 
After a while he slept and saw or dream- 
ed that he saw me at the inn in the same 
room that he had occupied. He tried to 


speak. He called, but his voice was 
weak and hardly seemed to make a 
sound. Again and again he tried to tell 


me that he was near, but his voice was 
too feeble to reach me. Once he suc- 
ceeded in arousing me, but I soon re- 
turned to sleep again. Determined if 
possible to inform me of his presence 
and danger, he called, with all the 
strength of voice he could command, 
“Father, come; I am here.” He saw 
me awake, heard my answer, and instant- 
ly the scene vanished. He remembered 
no more. 

The priest, who was aroused by his call, 
came and found him in a dazed, bewil- 
dered state. He sank again into a peace- 


ful sleep and rested quietly until the mes- 
sengers came and announced my presence 
in the village. 
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DRAWING THE SEINE. 


TURTLING IN FLORIDA. 


F all the oppor- 
tunities for sport 
in which Florida 
abounds, and 
they are many, 
none is so largely 
available and so 
little known as 
“turtling.” The 
gunner who fol- 
lows the quail, 
the snipe and the 
wild duck, and 
the fisherman 
who plays the 
lordly tarpum and 
the jewfish have 
each had their enthusiastic chroniclers. 
The St. John and the Indian rivers, the 
Lucie and the shallow waters of the At- 
lantic coast are almost as well known as 
the trout streams of the Laurentides, the 
home of the muskallonge and the sporting 
regions in the great: Northwest ; yet no 
champion has yet arisen to advocate the 
claims of the turtler or to describe the 
scenes and incidents of the turtler’s life. 
Why this should be so has often been 

to me inexplicable, for turtling is carried 


BY J. M. MURPHY. 


on in a district beyond comparison for 
beauty. It has all the elements which in 
other spheres are reckoned sport’s chief 
attraction, and turtles are to be caught 
by the adventurous when nearly every 
other sporting district of the United 
States is held fast in the grip of 

‘* Winter lingering in the lap of Spring.’’ 

It is the arrival of that very period which 
the necessities of language alone make 
it necessary to call winter in the South 
that brings back to the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico and to the reefs of the coast 
of Florida the myriads of turtle upon 
which the merchant and the fisherman 
depend, though individuals, sufficient for 
the sportsman, are by no means uncom- 
mon all the year round. 

The season which in northern lati- 
tudes locks up the storehouses of the 
deep and relegates the hardy mariner to 
enforced idleness, in the genial South bids 
him prepare for his summer’s harvest. 
The sharpies of Clearwater Harbor and 
of Sarasota Bay are overhauled; the 
miles and miles of nets are made ready 
for that havoc which the skillful fisher- 
men will inevitably wreak with them, 
and in due time, from the inland re- 
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treat, among the palmetto and the cocoa 
palms of the coast, or from the Bahamas, 
come the amphibious “conks,” whose 
feats of daring on and under the sea are 
as a thrice-told tale. 

Then comes that marvelous return of 
life to all animated nature which, in the 
topsy-turvydom of terms necessary to con- 
vey full meaning to a Northern mind, 
must be called the spring; albeit it is 
with him still the depth of winter’s gloom. 
And what a wonderful picture does Florida 
then present! A sky beside which that of 
Italy would pale into insignificance ; an 
air beside which that of the Riviera would 
be debilitating ; a sea beside which the 
Mediterranean is a capricious vixen, and 
a wealth of bursting foliage which has no 
comparison the wide world through. If 
ever there was a land designed to draw 
men’s minds from the strife and struggles, 
the care and annoyances of life, to lull the 
shattered nerves and to bea refuge and 
restorer of those who would for a time be 

The world forgetting, 
By the world forgot, 
thy name is Florida! 

Follow the turtler down the coast by 
the mangrove, from Cedar Keys south- 
ward ; live onthe generous fare with which 
every port is bountifully supplied ; spend 
a fortnight on such a coasting trip and I 
warrant me you shall have such sport as it 
has not entered into your mind to conceive 
and return to your snug hotel at Tampa, 
or by the Manatee River, at Charlotte 
Harbor, or where else among its pleasant 
resorts you have selected, with such a 
fund of health and pleasing reminiscence 
as it could not fall to your lot to ac- 
quire in any other resort within the Unit- 
ed States. And all this without any prep- 
aration on your part, for that which you 
will have participated in is one of the 
standard industries of the country, fol- 
lowed for its intrinsic value and not for 
the delectation of visitors. The habitués 
of North American restaurants and the 
aldermanic stomachs of London must 
needs be supplied with green turtle soup 
whether Northern sportsmen join in the 
chase or not ; the demand for the shell 
adornments, so dear and so necessary to 
the lady’s boudoir, will be met, even if the 
material be gathered by the hardy Semi- 
noles alone. The fleets of Cedar Keys and 
of Key West will plow the main, and the 
reefs of Anclote and Sarasota Bay will 
still be scoured for their golden harvest 
whether the sport be participated in by 


the ever-welcome stranger or not; indeed 
this is half the charm of it, that you are 
participating in a real transaction, an ac- 
tual hunt, a living sport and not a put-up 
pageant. 

Whether you follow the sport by land 
or sea will depend largely upon the period 
of the year. In the earlier portion of the 
season the turtling will be that of the sea, 
and of two sorts, in one of which the 
turtles are taken by nets and in the other 
by spearing. 

Scores of boats and vessels and hun- 
dreds of men are engaged in the trade, 
for here are the best turtling grounds in 
the world, and profitable, too, in the main, 
though very uncertain. A hundred dol- 
lars may be realized in a day, but, like 
the fishermen of old, you may toil all day 
and take nothing. The net used is a 
hundred feet long and eight feet deep, 
with meshes a foot square. The lower 
part is heavily leaded and kept in 
position by two anchors, while the up- 
per edge is corked and attached to two 
buoys, one at each end thereof. These 
nets are planted from a small boat where- 
ever a shoal of turtles are seen. They are 
sometimes set “on chance,” to drift with 
the tide in well-known haunts, several 
boats working together, pulling in oppo- 
site directions and swinging with the 
current until they have entangled their 
prey in the slowly circling nets. The 
great danger in this style of fishing is 
that, instead of gathering in the turtle, 
the nets are quite as likely to inclose 
the destructive shark or the scarcely 
less obnoxious sawfish. The sawfish will 
swing its powerful weapon through the 
net, much as an alligator swings his tail, 
and either dash through it or, in its wild 
fight for freedom, become so involved that 
it can be released only by being chopped 
out. The shark, owing to his immense 
strength, rushes more easily through the 
net, but plays as sad havoc with it, 
cutting such a diagonal sweep through 
it that repair becomes an impossibility. 
When all goes well and the green turtle 
only is caught the net is lifted, the fore 
flippers of each turtle pierced and tied 
together, the prizes stowed away in the 
hold and the nets set again. 

Getting a huge turtle into a boat is 
lively work for a while, and one which is 
likely to result in an involuntary bath or 
a capsize if the men are not experts. 
The best way to do it is to lean over the 
gunwale, so as to bring it as close to the 
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water as possible, catch hold of the flip- 
pers until the body of the turtle is well 
forward, then sit suddenly on the oppo- 
site side and in tumbles the awkward 
captive, sprawling amidships. 

Netting, however, is not by any means 
so exciting as the alternative means of 
capture by “pegging ;” this has all the in- 
cidents of whaling without its rigors. In 
this hunting smaller boats, broad of beam 
and manned by two or more experts, 
make their way to the “runs.” One man 
sculls and the other stands in the bow 
on the lookout. Men of experience will 
espy a turtle almost as far as the human 
eye Can see, even in lumpy water, although 
the turtle makes less commotion in the 
water than any other swimming creature, 
for only a small portion of his back shows 
above the surface. Its well-known snort 
as it comes to the surface more often in- 
dicates its locality; it is a sound easily 
recognized by those familiar with it, and 
when it breaks water, or “bolts,” as it is 
locally termed, anybody with a good sea 
eye can follow it. Then the harpooner 
in the bow clutches his pegging pole, 
made of yellow pine, light and easy to 
handle, tipped with a sharp point and a 
flange to prevent its entering too far into 
the shell, and away goes the chase ; away 
goes the terrified turtle out to the deep 
water, and away flies the pursuing boat. 
Quick must the marksman be, and sure. 
Whizz goes the pole and with it the spin- 
ning line. The peg, if rightly aimed, 
sinks in the shell, and if the turtle once 
gets a start before he is surprised and 
hauled in he will pull the boat with its 
crew several miles before yielding through 
fatigue, and at a pace quite surprising. 
It has not this chance with thoroughly 
efficient peggers, for every precaution 
is taken to prevent his scaring the other 
members of the shoal. He is hauled 
aboard with as little disturbance as possi- 
ble, and a really clever crew will capture. 
one after another, nearly the whole shoal, 
without the others having a faint idea of 
danger. 

Sometimes the harpooner is so suc- 
cessful that there is not time to haul the 
quarry aboard, in which case a keg, large 
enough to hold about five gallons, is tied to 
the peg rope and each captive is allowed 
to swim about until the crew are ready to 
take them out of the water. Great skill 
and judgment are required in the “ striker,” 
for a thrust that would not enter the shell 
of an adult would completely pierce a 


young one, and of course thereby mate- 
rially reduce its value. 

One of the means by which the strug- 
gle for liberty is counteracted is exceed- 
ingly interesting and nearly always suc- 
cessful, for when the turtle is struck down 
goes the diver, cleaving the water like a 
knife, and from a depth of from five to 
six fathoms of water he will almost un- 
failingly bring the turtle to the surface. 
This trick is in fact much easier than it 
looks, for all the diver has to do is to 
seize the shell behind the neck with his 
hands, lift the fore part as much as possi- 
ble, press his knees against the turtle’s 
back, and up he comes, his fore flippers 
violently beating the water. It is then an 
easy task to lasso him aboard. The best 
turtle divers in the Gulf of Mexico are the 
Seminole Indians. They have been known 
to bring an eight hundred pound turtle from 
a depth of forty feet ; but the Bahamians 
are even more daring and successful. The 
easiest way in which a novice can acquire 
the art is to jump on a turtle while it is 
sleeping on the surface and then hold 
on like the traditional “grim death.” It 
may be that thus rudely awakened it 
will attempt to get rid of its unwelcome 
jockey by plunging downward, but you 
have only to press the knees against 
the lower part of the back and lift the 
front and you will master the situation 
and the turtle too. This is a favorite 
diversion of the Seminole boys. It results 
in much spitting of water and shaking of 
long, dripping hair, but with care there 
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is no harm. The only danger is from 
sharks, which, in the excitement of the 
chase, they may fail to note the approach 
of. Ordinarily, so clear is the limpid 
waters of the bay and so white its 
pure, clean, white-sanded bottom, the ap- 
proach of these monsters of the deep can 
be foreseen in ample time to avoid them. 

The green turtles are the only species 
which move in shoals, and I have seen 
them so abundant in the waters of South 
Florida that a man could walk, if they 
were solid, from the back of one to the 
back of another for quite a distance. This 
may seem an exaggeration, but whoever 
has been at “Six Fathoms Set,” off the 
mouth of the Shark River, when the turtle 
are running, will bear witness that it is 
almost impossible to overstate their vast 
number. They have certain “ harbors” 
or “sets,” which they generally frequent 
if undisturbed, and to which they return 
regularly every night. The noting and 
discovery of these “sets” is one of the 
turtler’s most anxious occupations, for on 
it depends his good fortune. 

So abundantly are the turtles caught at 
times that the turtlers build “kraals”’ 
of stakes on the most convenient mud 
banks and place the captives in them un- 
til they are required for shipping. They 
are fed on mangrove bushes and the pars- 
ley which grows along the shore, and al- 
though at first sulky, after a day or two 
they feed freely and rapidly fatten ; in- 
deed it is no uncommon thing for them 
to increase in weight from three to ten 
pounds in the short time they are there ; 
while epicures say that the flesh becomes 
much more tender and delicate. 

Several varieties of turtle found in 
great abundance in the waters of the Gulf 
are practically worthless : the loggerhead, 
for instance, and the largest of all, the 
gigantic trunkback, frequently attaining a 


length of twelve feet and weighing a ton,, 


which looks when asleep like an upturned 
boot; but it is a flesh eater, and un- 
wholesome, if not poisonous, to man, 
though alligators will fight desperately 
for it. 

After the green turtle the next in com- 
mercial value is the hawksbill, not on 
account of its flesh, for that is worthless, 
but on account of its shell, which is formed 
of a series of scales overlapping one an- 
other at their extremities, like shingles 
on the roof of ahouse. This is the mate- 
rial which is used in the manufacture of 
combs, snuff boxes, and other ornamental 
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articles. So valuable is this shell that at 
Key West it finds a ready market at from 
two to twelve dollars a pound ; but this 
turtle is difficult to catch, and its haunts 
are dangerous. To render the shell plastic 
enough to work it has to be heated to a 
temperature of one hundred and twenty- 
eight degrees and allowed to soak for a 
considerable time. Persons who are ex- 
pert in “scale work,” that is, ornament- 
al articles made out of the scales of the 
brilliant Southern fishes, use the shell of 
the hawksbill for producing some of their 
finest effects. The scales next in demand 
are those of the grunt, the grouper, the 
jackfish, the redfish, the yellow-scaled 
snapper and the tarpum, all denizens of 
the waters of Florida and its coasts. 

All the species of turtle enumerated lay 
their eggs on the beaches of Florida south 
of the twenty-eighth degree of latitude ; 
that is to say, they rarely lay to the 
north of Hog or St. Joseph Island, near the 
mouth of the Anclote River, and only log- 
gerheads are found there. The other spe- 
cies prefer a more southern habitat. Some 
persons assert that green turtles do not lay 
on the Florida shore of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico at all, but this is a mistake, several 
having been “turned over” on the well- 
known spot called Horse and Chaise, in 
Sarasota Bay. As these were caught in 
the very act of depositing their eggs in a 
nest, there can be no doubt but that it was 
a familiar haunt of theirs. The general 
opinion in the northern part of the State 
is that this species goes to the Cuban and 
Mexican shores to construct its nursery, 
but the spongers of Key West, who know 
as much about it as anybody, say that its 
eggs may be found on all the best islets 
among the Florida reefs. 

The eggs of the green turtle are much 
larger than those of the loggerhead, and 
are considered more palatable by epicures. 
This superiority of flavor is supposed to 
be due to their food, which is chiefly vege- 
table. Turtles commence laying as early 
as May in the far South, and continue 
until the latter end of August, their busi- 
est season being during the full moon in 
June. This is the time usually selected 
by the residents of Florida for “turning 
turtles ” on the beaches and pilfering the 
contents of theirnests. Excursion parties 
are formed in different communities, and 
these hire crafts of various kinds to take 
them to the turtle grounds, which may be 
quite convenient or many miles away. 
On reaching the scene of operations they 
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prepare a camp on shore or remain 
aboard the boats and go ashore in 
the evening. If the turtles are abun- 
dant it is nothing unusual for an ex- 
pert to turn a hundred in a night, but 
those who capture from ten to twenty 
are usually well pleased with their 
luck, that number being more than 
the average small boat can carry if 
there are more than two or three per- 
sons in the party. 

The turtle turners have to work as 
silently as possible in order to avoid 
frightening away the creatures; still 
they often manage to express the ec- 
stasy of their feelings when, say, they 
pounce upon a three hundred pound- 
er, by a series of eccentric gymnastic 
movements with arms and legs, trying 
to dance jigs on the sand, and mak- 
ing grimaces which would be a for- 
tune to a circus clown if he could 
only imitate them. The irrepressible 
sometimes forgets everything in his 
delirium of joy, and whoops loudly 
enough to be heard by every turtle within 
miles, especially if the night is calm, as the 
Southern sea has extraordinary resonant 
powers under certain atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

There is a spice of danger in turning 
turtles which makes it all the more attrac- 
tive to some natures. This consists in the 
liability of meeting a bear any moment, 
for bruin, being a great lover of chelonian 


eggs, roams the beach all night in search 
of them, and devours as many in twenty- 
four hours as a man would in a week. If 
a bear is encountered suddenly, or dis- 
turbed while eating, it is likely to display 
a pugnacious spirit, but if it is merely am- 
bling around in search of a meal it is more 


likely to run than to fight. Still, it is as 
well to be prepared for an unexpected meet- 
ing with one by carrying a loaded repeat- 
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ing rifle, as bruin will give a person little 
time for thinking if he has made up his 
mind to attack. A party of three of us 
killed five bears on the Indian River one 
night while they were searching for turtle 
eggs, and we might have slain more had 
not the sandflies bothered us so much as 
to affect our aim. Both bears and rac- 
coons possess the remarkable faculty of 
being able to go direct to a turtle’s nest, 
while man, with all his boasted superior 
intelligence, has to search for it in the 
most careful manner with a pointed stick, 
which he thrusts into the ground in every 
likely spot. Wherever he finds it pene- 
trating easily he clears away the top sand 
and soon comes to the nicely-arranged 
layers of eggs, whose delicate hue gleams 
pleasantly in the bright moonlight. 

The number of eggs in a nest varies 
from one hundred to two hundred, the 
average being about a hundred and fifty, 
and the maximum, so far as I have been 
able to learn, two hundred and eighty. 

The shells are soft and elastic, and so 
porous that their contents evaporate rap- 
idly. The eggs are edible for about a 
week, but after that they shrivel up so 
badly as to be little better in looks and 
taste than so many balls of white rags. 
No means of preserving them fresh for 
any lengthened period have yet been dis- 
covered, but those taken from captured 
turtles, and known as “ yellow eggs” and 
“velks,” from the fact that their outer 
covering is undeveloped, are kept for 
months and years by drying and pickling 
them. To dry the eggs they are first 
soaked for an hour or more in strong 
pickle, then placed where the rays of the 
sun will reach them forthree or four days, 
after which time they are ready for use. 
They are then almost as hard as sandstone. 
Turtle eggs make excellent pickles, being 
ready for cooking as soon as they are 


taken out of the pickle barrel and well. 


washed. 

Fully-developed eggs are round, white, 
and about two or three inches in cir- 
cumference. They cannot be boiled hard 
like those of fowls, nor are they as 
delicate in flavor. The best way of 
cooking them when fresh is to fry them 
with plenty of butter, pepper and salt, or 
to “scramble” them well, as either of 
these methods modifies their strong 
though not disagreeable flavor. They 
are just as good as ducks’ eggs for cakes 
and pastries, and are even preferred for 
that purpose by some cooks who take a 
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pride in their profession. Comparatively 
few natives of interior Florida know what 
a turtle egg is good for, judging from the 
remarks of an old denizen of Orange 
County, who said that he considered it a 
great sin for any person to eat “sich 
trash and by it make himself unclean.” 
He added that he was “ no sarpint eater” 
and did not want to be, and had no desire 
“to be wusser nor an Injun.” It was a 
difficult matter a few years ago to get 
even the inhabitants of the littoral to eat 
them, but now they are glad to pay from 
ten to fifteen cents a dozen for them. 
Captain Watkins, of Anclote, informed 
me that he tried to sell 5,000 loggerhead 
eggs in Cedar Keys at one time, but found 
he could not give them away, the people 
refusing to touch them. 

An observant man will notice that the 
flippers of female turtles are slightly 
curved, and may wonder why they are 
so, but if he will watch the animals con- 
structing their nests he will soon find his 
answer. Each turtle on reaching a favo- 
rite haunt hastens to the highest point 
which the sea washes, and, selecting a 
suitable spot beyond it, commences throw- 
ing the sand to the right and left, first 
with one hind flipper, then with the other, 
until she has dug a round hole about two 
feet deep and a foot in diameter. After 
testing it, to see that it is complete in 
every way, she drops her eggs, and, when 
she has finished laying, carefully covers 
the nest, makes several false demonstra- 
tions in the sand close by, in order to 
deceive all probable destroyers of her 
unborn progeny, then hastens seaward, 
there to remain until the maternal in- 
stinct again sends her shoreward in search 
of a nursery. 

When the chelonia move in shoals to 
search for nesting places they are easily 
frightened by any unusual noise or the 
appearance of an enemy, but after they 
commence laying nothing can disturb 
them until they have finished. A person 
may dance on the back of one at that 
time and not cause it to wink an eye; 
but the moment the nest is covered it 
displays every indication of terror and 
scurries seaward as fast as it can travel, 
taking the terpsichorean with it if he does 
not turn it over. 

The noise produced by the clashing of 
the shells and the scrambling of many flip- 
pers on the loose sand when a shoal of 
turtles crawl on a beach during a dark 
night is quite terrifying to a novice in 
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“turtling,” because he cannot tell what 
produces it, and it has a sound which is 
totally unlike anything he has previously 
heard. His heart is very likely to beat 
wildly at the strange and uncanny sound. 

I have known a shoal to scramble 
through and over a large camp fire, ex- 
tinguish it and rout the “campers” in 
the most ignominious manner. ‘The in- 
vaders were on their way to a salt-water 
lagoon close by, which was a favorite 
haunt of theirs during stormy weather 
and the laying season. We found them 
there the next day, and were glad to 
seek shelter from a tropical storm in 
their safe retreat and secure some of 
them for dinner. The advance of an 
army of turtles is suggestive of an old- 
fashioned buffalo stampede so far as it 
seems to defy every obstacle and to push 
straight ahead, even if destruction awaits 
all in the column. This is a splendid 
time in which to turn turtles, but parties 
must work lively enough to make a liv- 
ing wall around them or they will be 
compelled to retreat or be overpowered 
and crushed under the weight of the ob- 
stinate reptiles. 

I have heard an old settler tell of the 
rout of a squad of Indians who were 
encamped near the mouth of the Fab- 
atchee River by an army of loggerheads, 
and the destruction of several of their 
dogs that possessed more courage than 
discretion. 

Turtle eggs are so elastic that it is im- 
possible for a person to put back into a 
nest all that he takes out of it. Few 
people know the cause of this, but it is 
easily understood by those who have seen 
the chelonias covering the nurseries after 
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dropping all the ova in them. A female 
is so careful to conceal the nest that she 
scratches sand toward it from every di- 
rection, and, having made a mound over 
it, she rises to her full height, by straight- 
ening her legs ; then letting her body drop 
on the mound, she packs it and the eggs 
as Closely as if the work were done by a 
pile driver. She keeps packing it in this 
manner until it is as level as any other 
part of the beach. After inspecting it, to 
see that it is all right, she makes a few 
false demonstrations in the sand, in order 
to deceive the enemies of her unhatched 
young, then hastens seaward as fast as 
she can travel, for she knows full well the 
danger that threatens her ashore. 

It requires six weeks to hatch the eggs, 
and when the young appear they issue from 
their retreats in such vast numbers that 
the beach seems covered with them, and 
they remind one strongly of ants pouring 
out of anant hill. They are about the size 
of a silver dollar, but small as they are 
they have the instinct of self preservation 
strongly developed. The moment they 
come out of the nest they hasten toward 
the sea and swim away, if they are not 
devoured by the numerous enemies that 
lie in wait for them, the worst of which are 
the sharks, especially the species known as 
the “nurse” shark. These extend along 
the beach in water just deep enough to 
float them, and gobble down the juvenile 
chelonia as fast as they get within reach. 
I have heard a veteran turtler say that he 
found 207 young loggerheads in a nine- 
foot shark, and that the old fellow did not 
seem to have enough even then, judging 
from his anxiety to securesome more after 
being harpooned. 


AFTER THE EGGS. 











FEW years 
ago any- 
one writ- 


FOOTBALL 
ing an arti- 
cle bearing 


upon what 


was becoming the popular autumn sport 
put boldly at the head of his paper the 
word “ Football,” and, without a thought 
that the subject might be rather sweeping 
for the confines of a single article, pro- 
ceeded in the scope of a half dozen pages 
to handle it from its Rugby Union begin- 
ning down to its American popularity. 
Not many seasons hence, however, a writer 
will be content to take some single feature 
and easily find in it material for many 
pages of highly-interesting matter. This 
peculiarly - marked development in every 
possible direction is one of the recom- 
penses enjoyed by the American and may 
be set over to balance the lack of tradi- 
tion which made the first seasons of the 
sport such a medley of interpretations. 

It would have been infinitely easier for 
the pioneers of the game in this country 
could they have had a few expert English 
players to whom they might have con- 
stantly turned for explanation whenever 
a rule offered any chance of a double in- 
terpretation. Instead of enjoying the as- 
sistance of such men every player was 
allowed to make his own interpretation of 
the rules. On the same team there were 
many different opinions as to what certain 
rules meant and to what plays they would 
apply, while no one could predict the in- 
terpretation placed upon them by a rival 
team or, what became still more vital, by 
the referee. From this absolute ignorance 
of the sport, except through a few print- 
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ed forms of the rules, came a tolera-- 


tion of very many plays which an Eng- 
lishman would have at once frowned down 
as the worst kind of heresies against 
the Rugby Union. Moreover, there was 
no embarrassment about attempting any 
new play. There were no old players 
whose scornful smile the projector of a 
novel move should fear. All were on a 
par and each had a perfect right to his 
opinion upon any part of the play, pro- 
vided there was no actual forbiddance of 
it expressed in the text of the rules. 

From the inauguration of the sport un- 
til the first convention, held after a year 





STUDIES FOR CAPTAIN AND COACH. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


of play, was a season of perfect freedom 
in interpretation, and it was that season 
of freedom which gave to American foot- 
ball such a distinctively progressive char- 
acter. Succeeding conventions have gone 
steadily forward, interpreting the old rules 
so far as they remained, cutting out those 
which seemed to have no meaning or use 
to American players and adding others 
which the nature of each season’s play 
seemed to demand, until now for the last 
few years the labor has been compara- 
tively small and the game has a distinct 
character of its own, made up of the 
thought and skill of hundreds of players 
who have stood on the field since 1876. 

One of the most interesting studies of 
the game is that of the captain’s posi- 
tion. Some years ago there appeared in 
Outinc* a few suggestions of the fasci- 
nation which pertained to the study of 
a football campaign ; certain hints as to 
the inside workings of a team, and a few 
instances showing how many of the ap- 
parently chance moves were in reality 
due to a careful consideration of similar 
circumstances for weeks previous to the 
actual play in an important match. A 
football team to-day is capable of so many 
manipulations that the ordinary new cap- 
tain begins exactly as a boy with a new 
toy, by trying to see how many different 
things he can do with it. 

It would probably be no exaggeration 
to say that half the teams in the country 
are to-day, through their captains, im- 
pressed with the idea that the more tricks 
they have the more likely they are to 
win; and for that reason a large share 
of their October practice has been de- 
voted to strategies so insignificant when 
compared with some of the general prin- 
ciples of the sport, which they have cor- 
respondingly neglected, as to be worse 
than useless. For example, several teams 
are practicing a double pass, a most dif- 
ficult thing to do successfully and de- 
pendent upon a dozen other properly 
performed acts, while their rushers are 
half of them tackling high, only one 
of their men can punt, and their quarter 
shows by his position the exact point to 
which he will send the ball every time he 
stoops behind his centre rusher. As a re- 
sult the first time they meet a team whose 

*See articles in OutinG, October, 1887, and January, 1838. 
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captain has spent his time in training his 
men to do the ordinary work as it should 
be done, omitting the fancy touches, they 
are ignominiously defeated, in spite of the 
rather small satisfaction of getting in 
three or four very brilliant runs during 
the general slaughter of their hopes. 

Their sympathizers will be able to give 
many different explanations of the defeat, 
when in reality there is but one, and that 
one is lack of judgment in the captain. 
It is primarily the captain’s duty to have 
a clearly - defined reason in his mind for 
every manceuvre of his team, and each 
manceuvre requires a thorough unanimity 
of thought and action throughout the 
team. In order to accomplish this it is 
necessary to convey to every player in- 
formation as to what the play is to be, 
and for this purpose signals are used. 
These signals may be words or numbers 
expressed in different ways for the vary- 
ing plays, or they may consist of certain 
movements or positions of the. hands, 
arms, feet or body of the one giving the 
signals. 

There are two requirements which every 
system of signals must possess in order to 
be valuable. First, the signal must con- 
vey the meaning unmistakably to the cap- 
tain’s own team and, second, it must 
not convey the meaning to the opponents. 
One need hardly go farther in this ex- 
planation to show that the devising of a 
satisfactory code must be well worth the 
captain’s careful study. 

Having provided for the proper con- 
veyance of his order to each member of 
his team, the captain has a basis of opera- 
tions. The next step is the execution of 
the play called for. Briefly, this will con- 








sist of the snap back’ssending the ball back 
to the quarter, who passes it to a runner 
or kicker, and he in turn, assisted prob- 
ably by the united action of two or more 
of his comrades, advances the ball as far 
as possible in the direction of the goal. 
This is only descriptive of the general 
design, and tells nothing of the amount 
of practice necessary to make every 
move sufficiently perfect to carry the 
play through to a successful termina- 
tion. The ball has been in the hands of 
three different men in the course of the 
play, and this means three opportunities 
for a misplay. 

In spite of the fact that, owing to the 
almost universal spread of the game of 
football throughout the schools of the 
country, a captain of a college team now 
receives his material in a rather more fin- 
ished condition than of old, it is still a 
matter of necessity for him to see that 
each player is thoroughly grounded in the 
rudiments of the game. The faults ac- 
quired in preparatory schools are often- 
times as bad as, or even worse than, the 
absolute ignorance of former years. To 
see the detail one has but to follow a play 
like the one mentioned as would the ex- 
perienced eye of a good captain or coach. 

The ball is down and the first thing to 
attract the attention of the captain is how 
quickly, after the cry of “down” is made, 
the ball is in the hands of the snap back. 
This is of the highest importance, because 
upon it depends all possibility of playing 
a fast game. If the snap back fails to 
be on hand when the ball is “down” 
the team must always play a slow game, 
for everyone must wait until that indi- 
vidual comes up. While a fast game is by 
no means necessary all through a match, 
a team should always be in position to 
play rapidly when a favoring opportunity 
offers. 

The accompanying illustration, “Down,” 
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although it has a little the look of being 
posed for, shows, in a general way, the 
decidedly mixed positions of players at 
the instant of a “down.” Now, if the 
centre rush is there almost as soon as the 
man’s cry is uttered, and the man with 
the ball and all his scattered comrades 
spring to their positions like a flash, one 
may conclude that this team is accus- 
tomed to fast play and is probably dan- 
gerous. On the other hand if the man 
in the foreground has to roll over two or 
three times after he has given up the ball, 
or if the centre rush cannot be found, but 
eventually comes running up “ half blown,” 
if the rest of the men extricate themselves 
slowly from the melée, one may be sure 
that they know nothing about a fast 
game, and in all probability would be 
equally unable to meet that style of play. 
This is only what the captain observes ; 
he must, in the case of his own team, not 
alone observe—he must correct. 


Thus far we have reached merely the. 


beginning of the play proper. The snap 
back has the ball and is putting it on the 
ground. The captain notes his manner 
of holding it as he rests it on the ground. 
Does he hold it loosely or carelessly, so 
that a surreptitious touch from the toe of 
an opposing guard will cause him to lose 
it and provoke a scramble, which the ref- 
eree may take to have been an attempt 
on the part of the snap back to play the 
ball? Does he see only a foot before his 
eyes, or does he take in at a glance the 
position of his own men and opponents as 
he stoops to place the ball? Is he firm 
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on his feet, or does he stand so that a 
touch will make him lose his balance? 
All these are worth looking for. 

There are various methods of snapping 
the ball, of which several are good, but 
there are two things about which there 
should be no variation. One of these is 
sending the ball well back to the quarter, 
and the other protecting him at the same 
time from an overreaching arm or a leg 
stuck through unexpectedly. It is im- 
possible for a quarter back to do satisfac- 
tory work if the ball comes back irregu- 
larly. The speed should be the same 
every time. Some quarters call for it 
fast, others slow, but they all ask for 
regularity, and the captain must insist 
upon the centre’s acquiring that point. 
Perhaps the latter part of the centre’s 
play can be described by reference to the 
figure marked “A” in No.1. This will il- 
lustrate the way in which a man may pre- 
vent a player coming through upon his 
quarter. The picture shows two men in 
the line, blocking a third, but the same 
position is illustrative of the blocking 
performed by a snap back after the ball 
is passed to the quarter. 

Having looked the snap back over thus 
in detail, the captain’s attention travels 
to the quarter. His first look asks the 
question: “Can I tell his proposed play 
from his position or preliminary action?” 
If so, then the quarter’s form is poor and 
must be corrected, or the enemy will dis- 
cover the exact point of attack before 
the play is made. The captain’s scrutiny 
then turns upon the quarter’s pass. This 
must undergo the same close criticism as 
the snapping back, for the half is as de- 
pendent upon the accuracy of the quarter 
as the quarter is upon the centre. The 
test of good- passing .is always made by 
two questions: “ Does the ball get to the 
man quickly ?” and “ Does it come so as 
not to interfere with his freedom of move- 
ment?” A captain who watches the 
passing of his quarter and finds that it 
answers these two requirements satis- 
factorily can be well pleased. When the 
ball has reached the half back the cap- 
tain’s task of observation has become the 
most difficult, for here he must distinguish 
between luck and judgment. 

The half’s handling of the ball is com- 
paratively simple. If he runs he takes 
the ball “on the jump.” If his play be 
a-kick the great consideration in handling 
is time. To put it to the foot in the 
shortest space of time consistent with ac- 




















curacy is what is wanted. After the 
handling it is often difficult to say whether 
a half makes a good run through his own 
endeavors and judgment or by the assist- 
ance of the forwards. Of course it shows 
good judgment to select the proper open- 
ing, but that he should do anyway, from 
his signal. So much depends upon the 
exact moment of his reaching the open- 
ing that it is usually a question whether 
it is his good judgment or the skill of 
the blocking forwards that enables him 
to put through. 

No. 2 shows the old-fashioned meth- 
od of blocking by the use of the arms, 
which is now forbidden, and No. 1 shows 
the only permissible method under the 
present rules. This using the body only 
makes it even more necessary that the 
blocking be done at the right moment. 
At the time of a kick the captain must 
judge his half by the direction as well as 
the distance. In fact, a man who is suf- 
ficiently accurate can always gain much 
for his side by placing his punts on the 
weak side of an enemy, or by sending the 
ball between the halves. 

This completes the bare outline of a 
single aggressive play, showing the points 
which a captain standing upon the side of 
the field should note in his players. One 
can from this gather some slight idea of 
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the labor which a captain must perform 
in bringing each man up to the proper 
degree of perfection in execution. The 
handling the defensive play in a similar 
manner to show the captain’s scrutiny of 
the strong and weak points we will con- 
sider in a second paper. Tackling is, 
however, such a prominent feature that 
we illustrate a few styles of good and bad 
methods. No. 3 shows the most effective 
line tackle, while No. 4 shows an excel- 
lent tackle to be used whenever there is 
but a single runner in an open field, 
whether he be protected by an assistant 
or not. No. 5 shows a foul tackle in the 
most prevalent form, against the use of 
which every captain should drill his team. 
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CALIFORNIA ON HORSEBACK, 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


<- I, D__ pioneers, 

of Virginia 

and Kentucky 

stock, who 

have ridden 

their thou- 

sands of 

miles, have 

been heard to 

say that Cali- 

fornia is the 

paradise of 

the horse- 

man. If his- 

tory and tra- 

dition count 

for anything, 

there ought 

to be a race 

of superb ri- 

ders here. 

Before the 

Americans 

came the 

country belonged to men who lived in 

the saddle. The land, for hundreds of 

miles, was unfenced and untilled. Horses 

and cattle were so abundant that in years 

of drought they were sometimes killed to 

save pasturage. Whoever found his horse 

tired turned him loose and caught an- 

other, and ordinary mustangs were sold 
for one dollar apiece. 

Gen. John Bidwell, one of the first 
Americans in the Sacramento Valley, has 
told me that the California of 1845, be- 
fore the discovery of gold, was the most 
beautiful country to ride over that ever 
existed in the world. The wild oats, as 
tall as a man’s head, covered all the val- 
leys and even the foothills. Wild flowers, 
of species now almost extinct, bloomed 
in masses of many acres. To this day, 
when the pioneers get together, they talk 
of this picturesque early California of the 
horseman, when every settler was more 
or less of a vaquero and lived outdoors 
most of the year. General Bidwell once 
rode up the Napa Valley with several na- 
tive Californians. It was in April, and 
the grizzly bears were so numerous that 
ten or twelve were often seen in a single 
day. Half a dozen Mexican vaqueros 
were more than a match for the fiercest of 


grizzlies in the open. They would lasso 
him from all sides and hold him still, 
while one of them slipped from the sad- 
dle with a knife and put a period to the 
story. 

The California of fifty years ago has 
disappeared, but it is still the land of the 
horseman as much as those Upper Alle- 
ghany regions where a wheeled vehicle is 
seldom seen. Its great mountain wilder- 
nesses are crossed, to be sure, by beaten 
highways, but back and forth between 
them is woven the network of horseback 
trails from house to house and ridge to 
ridge. The wonderful forests of redwood 
and sugar pine, called by Professor Sar- 
gent the finest coniferous forests on 
the face of the earth, are unfenced for 
hundreds of miles. The country is still 
unspoiled for the horseman. The people, 
too, are frank, friendly and hospitable, 
ready to guide one to the best trout 
stream or to the likeliest ravine for deer. 
There is no place in America better than 
California for the man who wishes to es- 
cape the beaten paths and who enjoys 
grand scenery, new character studies, bot- 
any, hunting or fishing. But railroads 
and stages only carry one into the desired 
region. No one except the horseman is 
made free of the whole realm of the Cali- 
fornian wilderness. 

There are several distinct courses 
open to a horseback traveler who starts 
from the vicinity of San Francisco. He 
can go south into the Santa Cruz red- 
woods among the campers and the vine- 
yards. Within seventy-five miles of San 
Francisco is the heart of these great red- 
wood forests, which the railroad only 
crosses at one point. Hecan arrange for 
a far longer and more varied journey, 
northward along the coast, or somewhat 
inland through the first range of valleys. 
Either route carries one across Marin, 
Sonoma, Mendocino, Humboldt and Sis- 
kiyou counties, four hundred miles to the 
boundary of Oregon. Thence one might 
go along the Cascades, or by the shores 
of the Pacific to Puget Sound and the 
tree-clad islands of that huge inland sea. 
It is a marvelously interesting journey, 
past pioneer cabins and growing towns, 
past cool, dark rivers bordered with 
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blossoming azaleas, past acres of ripe 
salmon berries, where the cinnamon bears 
revel in the delicious fruit. There are 
great lumber mills, smoky and grim, 
standing in ravines by the ocean, by iron 
wharves over the cliffs. There are hun- 
dreds of loggers at work in the redwood 
forests, the last and the greatest of the 
native trees of the United States. 

But the most comprehensive journey 
to be made in California, starting from 
San Francisco, would begin by making a 
dash for the Sierras. This route would 
first cross to the east shore, then thread 
the Coast Range foothillsand descend upon 
the broad Sacramento-San Joaquin plain 
or valley. Crossing this, the horseman 
ascends the long, equable slopes of the 
Sierra to the old gold-mining camp dis- 
tricts and the counties that represent 
more than the rest of the State, the Cali- 
fornia of “’49.” Hiscourse must then lie 
north, exploring the width of the range 
from valley to snow, as far north as Las- 
sen and Shasta, and making the ascent of 
these two grand mountains. Magnificent 
is all this Sierra region, for its forests of 
pine and cedar, its lakes, its deep cajions, 
its waterfalls and mountain torrents as 
yet unphotographed. Then, if after the 
ascent of Shasta the horseman wishes to 
complete his summer in the saddle with 
absolute splendor, so that its rounded 
circle shall seem in subsequent life a su- 
preme inspiration, he can cross to the Sis- 
kiyou ranges west and thread the wildest 
ravines of the Coast Range, across Trinity 
and along the Gualala and beneath the 
rhododendron copses and redwood forests 
of Noyo and Navarra. 

As I have said, California is still the 
land of the horseback traveler whenever 
one escapes from stage and railroad. 
There are hundreds of cattle trails in the 
mountains where wagons cannot go. The 


farther one goes from the valley the: 


more people he finds who use the saddle 
habitually, less for pleasure than for bus- 
iness. Drovers and speculators, young 
farmers, hunters, prospectors, all are apt 
to prefer a saddle horse to a wagon. As 
yet there are no tourists, no profession- 
al pleasure seekers, on the unfrequented 
horseback trails. I once spent the best 
part of a summer in the saddle and rode 
over some twelve large counties without 
meeting a single person who was taking 
a similar journey “for nothing but the 
fun of the thing.” 

When 7 first rose to the conception of 
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cutting loose from the burdens and com- 
plexities of city life and living a sort of 
nomadic existence until I had seen the 
greater part of central and northern 
California, the thought was very attrac- 
tive. To spend a summer in the saddle 
was a scheme worthy of Thoreau. But 
it soon became evident that success 
depended upon close attention to all 
the details. First and most important, 
the horse; second, the outfit ; third, the 
route to be taken. I went to one of the 
ranches and picked out a strong young 
American horse, who did excellent ser- 
vice and never lost a day from sickness 
or otherwise. I invested in a Spanish 
saddle and a pair of saddle bags. A 
leather roll behind the saddle for a blan- 
ket completed the outfit. It is surprising 
with how little baggage a man can travel 
half across the continent. The less he 
has the better it is for his horse and for 
himself. Hecan get some of his meals 
at village hotels or farm houses or pio- 
neer cabins, and he can sleep under a 
roof nearly every night if he chooses. 
But the best plan is to have a stake rope 
and let your horse feed all night and 
during the hot part of the day, while you 
lie rolled up in your blanket under an 
adjacent tree. A man who has _ had 
training and is master of woodcraft will 
manage to cook his own game, on a 
pinch, without taking along enough bag- 
gage to load a pack mule. But, since 
no two people will plan for the same out- 
fit, it is useless to discuss this point any 
further. 

The valley farm where the story of my 
journey properly begins is in the heart of 
southern Alameda, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, in the midst of orchards, vine- 
yards and fields of wheat. It was sun- 
rise, I remember, when I started and rode 
toward the hills, past a placid lagoon, 
where a red-shirted Portuguese boy was 
paddling toward a flock of ducks in the 
farther end by a clump of willows. Four 
miles brought me to the vineyards of the 
old Mission San José. Here are crumb- 
ling adobes, all that are left of the Span- 
ish Mission establishment of a century 
ago. Here are groves of orange, fig and 
olive and palms tall in the sun. From 
the Mission a winding cafion leads into 
the Stockton Pass, and that into Sunol 
Valley. East of this is a broad range of 
hills, beyond which the San Joaquin lies, 
and the Sierra snow peaks are on the far 
eastern horizon. 
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The foothills of eastern Alameda are 
large enough to be called respectable 
mountains in many States. The forest 
growth is sparse and chiefly deciduous. 
Masses of oaks cling to the northern 
slopes, and spotted trunks of sycamore 
gleam through tangles of blackberry 
vines and wild clematis. But even in 
these hills there are byways worth ex- 
ploration, narrow trails which only a 
horseman can follow, leading to wood 
camps and trout streams. On one of 
these hilltops is a Russian colony, whose 
leader and founder is an old exile from 
the Ukraine. Over the door of his home 
he has placed in bold letters the Russian 
word “Svboda,” liberty. “That is she 
whom I worship” he once said to me. 
The old man has a garden of grapes, 
oranges and olives on the crest of a hill. 
Here he sits under his trees and brews 
Russian beer, and tells stories of adven- 
ture and political intrigue that would 
make a novelist’s fortune. On the side 
of the ravine below is a limestone cave 
fronting the west and overlooking the 
whole valley and bay. Here, in a sepul- 
chre of stone, the old Russian freedom 
lover expects to rest from his labors. 

From the summit of the Coast Range 
one obtains a wonderful combination of 
hill and bay, of cultivated lowland and 
wild upland, of village, town, meadow, 
grain fields, orchards and_ vineyards, 
stretching to the blue San Mateo hills in 
soft undulations and under the golden 
haze of the Californian atmosphere. South 
rise Mission Peak, Mount Hamilton, where 
the Lick Observatory is situated; north 
is Monte Diablo and northeast is Tamal- 
pais. San Francisco is in full sight, 
crowned on its peninsula, and the broad 
bay fills the distance with color. 

As one rides down the eastern slopes 
of the Coast Range, after having ex- 
plored its recesses thoroughly, almost the 
first thing he notices is the wonderful 
color of the San Joaquin plains. It is 
from the acres of wild flowers that grow 
in great colonies of purples and golds, of 
blues and crimsons. The whole plain for 
miles is brilliant with lilac-hued gillias, 
pale-cream cups, scarlet-flushed gold of 
wild poppies, ultramarine blue of lark- 
spurs, the clear heaven blue of nemophi- 
las—these and multitudes of others, all 
woven into a Persian carpet pattern, of 
which the separate figures are acre-wide 
splashes of color. 

In many respects the San Joaquin is 


now an old story, monotonous to cross, 
and interesting only because of the im- 
mense extent of country now being irri- 
gated and turned into gardens and vine- 
yards. But there is an unknown land of 
the lower San Joaquin, near the mouth of 
the river, along the Sacramento and 
around the innumerable tule islands. 
Take a duck-hunter’s punt and push into 
the winding channels of these fresh-water 
sloughs. Here are blue marsh lakes, 
lonely and lovely, as beautiful as the ex- 
panses of the Louisiana bayous. Over 
them lean borders of wild sunflowers, tules, 
reeds, cat-tails, grasses in blossom and 
purple marsh flowers. Clumps of ancient 
willows, as hoary as those that grow by 
the rivers of Holland, cover Indian 
mounds on these green islands. In a 
slough one sometimes finds the decaying 
hulk of a schooner that once sailed to 
forgotten towns, and to deserted river 
landings, or “embarcaderos,” as they 
were once called. Stern-wheel steamers 
pass with deck loads of grain, hay and 
firewood. Italian and Chinese fishermen 
drag their nets in the deeper channels. 
Dredgers lie beside the fertile islands that 
money and energy have reclaimed, build- 
ing the levees still higher against the yel- 
low April floods from the Sierras. I once 
had my horse and myself ferried across 
from island to island and rode through 
the heart of this Holland of California, 
that extends for fifty miles along its cen- 
tral rivers. The reclaimed islands have 
prosperous dairies, broad wheat fields, 
acres of vegetables and small fruits ; but 
the reclaimed territory is only a small 
part of the whole area of the tule lowlands. 
It is the great centre of the wild-fowl 
hunting in California after the first No- 
vember rains. 

From the lowlands one reaches the 
foothills of the Sierras by an almost im- 
perceptible ascent. The finer horticul- 
tural developments are near the hills, and 
the interest of the journey increases as 
one leaves the valley. Along the creeks 
are immense masses of the wild grapevine 
of California. They grow on the bottoms 
and climb over the tallest trees, trailing 
down to the water’s edge, forming leafy 
domes and arches, and mingling with 
oaks, laurels and sycamores. The ordi- 
nary tourist never sees them; but in such 
valleys as Napa, Sonoma and Santa Clara, 
and especially along the upper Sacra- 
mento, they are superb, and the pride of 
all the old settlers. Sometimes one can 
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ride for hours past vines of this fragrant 
wild grape, and under its shelters. 

A great deal has been said about the 
California Missions—those adobe churches 
and priest gardens of the last century, 
whose picturesque ruins are found in the 
coast counties south of San Francisco. 
But a man who rides over California finds 
many adobe ruins of a different sort—the 
remains of the private residences of the 
Spanish era. These occur in the most 
unexpected places. One is riding up a 
cafion in the foothills and comes upon an 
adobe ruin, fast crumbling into a mound 
of black clay. Perhaps it stands beside a 
giant white oak or pine. There is always 
a spring or a stream near, and often, too, 
there are fig trees or grapevines, neg- 
lected, run wild, trampled by wandering 
cattle, but still bearing fruit. The trav- 
eler who studies California from the ac- 
customed routes will seldom have a 
chance to see these old adobes in the 
foothills ; they have not even been listed 
and described by local antiquarians. 

I remember some of the rivers of the 
Sierras—the Cosumnes, the Calaveras, the 
Stanislaus, the Mokelumne, the Ameri- 
can, the Cloud—along whose banks the 
landscape painters of half a continent 
might wander and find inspiration. Trac- 
ing the course of such a river as the 
Mokelumne upward from the valley, one 
finds low mounds of gray gravel in the 
recesses of the grass - green hills, over 
which thousands of miners toiled in the 
brave days of “’49.” There are knolls 
blue as the sky and white as sea foam, 
with flowers and wild shrubs, and out of 
deep ravines dark promontories lift abrupt 
rocks and silver-needled pines above the 
river. Across a mountain tributary that 
foams down between walls of brown and 
yellow a rude bridge extends, and a 
pioneer’s cabin nestles in the manzanita 
bushes and under tall oaks beyond, while 
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through his rocky hillside garden flow 
fertilizing streams from an old flume 
built by the Argonauts of California. 

All summer long I rode through the 
Sierras, under forests of Douglas spruce, 
sugar pine, Lawson cypress and sequoias, 
I rode in happy and careless freedom by 
mountain roads, by trails of old prospec- 
tors, through valleys as yet peopled by 
only a pastoral community. Sometimes 
for a week I was on one of the great 
Sierra highways that bind the mountain 
counties together—a highway throbbing 
with life, cloudy with dust of freight 
teams, bustling with travel of every sort. 
Old toll gates stand by bridges across the 
rivers ; old wayside inns look from under 
apple and peach trees. Now and then 
I found a town deep hid in the quartz- 
veined hills, and changing from the mining 
era to the still more golden era of horti- 
culture. And all along the great high- 
way a wise horseman reins his horse to 
talk with shepherds driving their flocks to 
higher pastures, with miners going with 
pick and drill to work their claims, with 
hunters riding down from the mountains 
with their game slung behind their saddle. 

Half a mile away from the great high- 
way and all grows still. Loneliness broods 
in the forest. I followed narrow bridle 
paths, “short cuts” from farm to farm, 
Sometimes the cabin to which they led 
had been deserted, the door broken in, 
the leaves drifted on the floor, the tracks 
of wildcat and coyote everywhere. In 
these wildernesses human life ebbs and 
flows. Nature is so strong that she soon 
obliterates the feeble traces of men, and 
takes back a part of her domain from the 
careless hands of the pioneers. Then 
come the hunters, the fishermen, the 
botanists, the pleasure seekers, and re- 
discover it all. That is what will hap- 
pen with that high hill country of Califor- 
nia which is now so unknown a region. 


Sowers, 


vb4e \ 
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A CANOE TRIP DOWN THE CHIPPEWA. 


BY GEORGE 


P, MATHES. 


Part II. 


| T was very near 
g o’clock when we 
paddled out from 
our landing place. 
This was the finest 
day out. Our old 
antagonist, the 
west wind, had 
subsided to a cool- 
ing breeze that 
tempered the rays 
of the summer sun 
to a pleasant 
warmth. The river 
lay like a polished mirror, reflecting in 
its dark waters the wooded banks and 
crested bluffs. Rounding the bend we 
came upon another of the curious “ red 
banks.” Here the Government had done 
some work, and by means of docks made 
of piles, backed by poles and brush on 
which was piled dirt, had made headway 
against the ravages of the river; but the 
huge bluff was as free of vegetation as 
the floor of a New England kitchen. The 
river below Meredean, makes a_ wide 
detour, forming a loop like a tennis rac- 
quet. At the end of afive-mile run we 
found ourselves but a mile and a half 
from our stopping place of the night be- 
fore and almost in sight of the farm. 
After a morning passed in idling, while 
the canoe was swept along by the current, 
we made a noon camp on a narrow bit of 
sandy beach under a bank shaded by a 
clump of wild cherry trees. Two large logs 
that had grounded in the shallow water 
furnished a protected roadstead where the 
Nagowicka could rest in safety. We were 
not long in getting the camp fire started 
and the tea kettle singing a merry tune 
on the end of a bit of green brushwood. 
There is no appetizer equal to open-air 
work in this north country. A dyspeptic 
should try a day’s canoeing on the Chip- 
pewa and he will forget that he has such 
a thing as a weak stomach. Our dinner 
was not exactly luxurious, but gastro- 
nomical science could not have produced 
anything that would have tasted better. 
Bread and meat, crackers, cheese, cake 
disappeared at a marvelous rate, washed 


down by copious draughts of hot tea, the 
best antidote for thirst, by the way, that 
can be found. 

On breaking camp we took a “hitch” 
and floated on between the beautiful 
shores, just keeping half an eye open to 
see that no ill-conditioned log intruded 
his acquaintance on us, or that our tow 
did not wander against sand bars, into 
eddies or other dangerous places. A 
spidery-looking railroad bridge spanning 
the river woke us from our dreaming to 
the sterner realities of life. The bridge 
in itself was in nowise alarming, but a 
short distance below it was “Nine Mile 
Slough.” This, according to local tradi- 
tion, was a wildwood Circe, which, by 
promise of shaded way, enticed unwary 
travelers into its depths only to entangle 
them in a maze of stranded logs at the 
lower end, where they must ignobly per- 
ish or laboriously pull back against the 
current to the mouth. Neither alterna- 
tive was pleasant to contemplate, and as 
we swept under the cool arches of the 
bridge we carefully overhauled our in- 
structions, which were to keep well to the 
left if we valued peace and a safe voyage. 
This we obeyed so literally as to nearly 
ground on a sand bar, and further on col- 
lide with an ugly-looking “sawyer.” A 
mile below the bridge we opened up the 
dreaded slough. Like many another 
spook, it was not near so frightful on 
close acquaintance as at a distance. At 
the low stage of water prevailing no one 
with his wits about him would have de- 
serted the broad, swiftly-gliding river for 
the shallow estuary. 

This danger past, we relapsed into 
enjoyment of the beautiful panorama. 
Rounding a point, we uncovered a charm- 
ing glade with low-eaved cottage. To 
complete the picture, ina hammock un- 
der a clump of willows, near the cottage, 
lay a young girl. So quietly were the 
paddles dipped that I much doubt if the 
fair idler’s attention was attracted until 
the canoe was well down the reach. 

As we swept past the glade a boat put 
out from shore a half mile away. It was 
nearly 3 o'clock; we were anxious to 
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learn the distance that yet lay between 
us and Durand, and gave chase. We 
caught the boat just disappearing behind 
a grassy peninsula. 

“ How far is it to Durand?” 

The reply came discouragingly clear: 
“ Eleven miles.” 

“Phew!” I gave a soft whistle. 
“Eleven miles! I don’t believe it.” 

“Here comes a man in a boat ; ask him,” 
said M ; 

We backed water as we drew near an 
athletic young farmer, who was pulling a 
flat - bottomed skiff peculiar to the river 
up stream. 

“ How far is it to Durand?” 

“Seven miles by the river.” 

“That is an improvement, anyway,” 
said I, as we acknowledged the informa- 
tion and paddled on. A half mile farther 
down, in the shade of a wooded bank, we 
came upon some fishermen. One at whom 
I fired the old question replied cour- 
teously : “ Durand is about four miles as 
the river runs.” 

This was better and our courage rose. 
Just above Durand the Menominee joins 
the Chippewa at the foot of an overhang- 
ing bluff. 

A piney grove atthe foot of the bluff 
might have proved tempting enough to 
stop us had not a clump of houses, cosily 
nestled under the shoulder of a range of 
wooded hills, come into view down the 
river. This was Durand. It made a 
pretty picture embowered in shade, with 
the broad river shimmering in the fore- 
ground like a vast plate of molten silver, 
frosted here and there by light catspaws 
of wind. A half hour later we stood on 
the shore, back of the one main street of 
the little village. ‘ Prindle’s Inn,” to 
which we had been recommended, was 
found one of the quaintest it had ever been 
our good fortune to meet. Among other 
curiosities about the place was a fire- 
place of such cavernous proportions as 
would have satisfied King Cole himself, 
who could here have sat and toasted his 
shins while listening to his “fiddlers 
three.” Just now the only occupants 
were two huge St. Bernard dogs chained 
to theandirons. Great, handsome fellows 
they were, intelligent and friendly. Al- 
most too friendly, M thought, when 
one in his uncouth gambols nearly knocked 
her out of the hammock in which she was 
reclining after a delicious supper. 

We were always making promises of an 
early start and as often breaking them 
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when the morning came. 


Therefore, we 
were not much surprised to find it was 


nearly 8 o'clock when we shoved off 
from the shore, waved a farewell to our 
kind host, and paddled away. If the 
second day on the river was to be long 
remembered for its dreamy enjoyment, 
this last was one that will linger for the 
downright hard work connected with it. 
The clouds that had gathered threaten- 
ingly with an aspect of rain early in the 
morning went off to the northward, leav- 
ing in their wake a warm sun and bluster- 
ing southwest wind. This blew fiercely 
up the river, which, from Durand down, 
was abominably straight. It was a steady 
fight, with little chance for rest, while glid- 
ing along under the shelter of some pro- 
tecting point. Even our favorite method 
of hitching to a log was debarred us. 
The river was clearer that morning than 
it would be again during the season, 
What we felt most was our inability to 
drift and enjoy the magnificent scenery 
which unfolded to view, grandly rolling 
ranges of hills piled one on the other 
without end in picturesque confusion. 

About half past 9 we came in sight 
of a large frame building with square 
facade, sitting high up on a bank, across 
a shallow bayou. Around it, climbing 
the hillside and squatting wherever there 
was a place to cling to, were a half score 
of unpainted dwellings. This was the vil- 
lage which .we had been told we would 
find ten miles down the river. M 
would not believe that we had come ten 
miles in less than two hours against such 
a wind and sea. But there the village 
was to prove it. Like many other river 
towns, it was mournfully suggestive of 
great expectations unrealized. Even in 
the bright summer sun it had an apolo- 
getic appearance. The only sign of life 
in the vicinity was a woman with an old- 
fashioned blue sun bonnet, who was try- 
ing to get out of the bayou in a flat- 
bottomed skiff. 

By this time my hands and wrists had 
become swollen and extremely painful 
from exposure to the sun. We both were 
willing to rest, and the canoe was run 
alongside a couple of logs by the river 
edge, while M made bandages out of 
some unbleached cloth we had brought 
along for an awning. When the task was 
completed I was not handsome, but very 
much more comfortable. After a few 
minutes’ wait and watching the woman in 
the blue sun bonnet, we picked up our 
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paddles and resumed work, leaving her 
still entangled among the stranded logs. 
From this point down the shores of the 
river were marshy and _ uninteresting. 
Shortly after noon, having made the 
eighteen miles between Durand and the 
river's mouth in about four hours, we 
camped on a sandy spit where a group of 
willows made a good wind break. The 
jolly song of the tea kettle made grateful 
music to our ears as it hummed over the 
camp fire, promising refreshment for our 
tired bodies. We, with the rubber blanket 
spread for a carpet and sheltered from the 
wind, forgot all about the morning’s work 
in enjoyment of the grand view unfolded 
to our gaze. To the northwest stretched 
Lake Pepin until its sparkling waters and 
the receding western bluffs which marked 
its shore all melted into a blue haze. To 
the south the Mississippi filled with rafts 
of lumber and logs. Just below, on the 
opposite shore of the river, clustering 
under the shadow of the rolling bluffs, 
whose tops cleft the air several hundred 
feet above, lay the little village of Reed’s 
Landing. Northward was our old friend, 
the Chippewa, whose rushing tide washed 
the sand at our feet. As we gazed over 
the beautiful panorama our ears were 
greeted with a “ chug, chug,” mingled with 
a splashing of water and the break of 
waves. It was a lumber raft coming down 
the Chippewa in tow of one of the stern- 
wheeled tow boats common to the river. 

Shortly after the lumber raft passed 
down we made a start. A fisherman was 
anchored off the mouth of the Chippewa. 
When asked for instructions as to getting 
through the bridge he said: “If the 
pontoon isn’t open you will have to go 
under that high part. There is an open- 
ing leading to it near the bridge.” 

The river here was fully three hundred 
yards wide, the east side lined with rafts 
and logs. The wind was blowing stiffly 
up stream against the current, forming a 
bad, lumpy sea. The waves slapped up 
viciously over the bow, covering the for- 
ward deck. The pontoon remained open, 
but a black, ugly - looking sea was ex- 
posed in the draw, and we decided it would 
be better to get into the smoother water 
back of the rafts. But no opening ap- 
peared in the long line, and we came to 
the conclusion that we would have to 
run the draw after all, when a break in 
line was sighted and the canoe headed for 
it. We were then about fifty yards from 
the bridge piers and the same distance 


out in the stream. Glancing at the pier 
I saw we were being swept down on its 
iron-beaked breakwater. I had not al- 
lowed enough for the strength of the 
current. To go on that steel-shod point 
meant shipwreck. I had the double- 
bladed paddle, while M had her single. 
I shouted to her, “Paddle!” and plied 
the spruce blade until it seemed about to 
snap. Would we make it? A few sec- 
onds of intense and exciting work and we 
went flashing through, missing the break- 
water bynot more than a yard. I gavea 
sigh of relief, while M dropped back 
in her chair too exhausted to speak. Af- 
ter a rest we worked across the river 
with little difficulty into smooth water. 
Here we thought our troubles were at an 
end. Wabasha was only a mile away, 
basking in the golden sunlight. But we 
reckoned without our host. 

A half mile further down a projecting 
point sent us out into the middle of the 
stream again. Around the corner we 
caught glimpses of some ugly-looking 
waves which there seemed no way of es- 
caping unless we went ashore, and this 
we had no intention of doing. A few 
men fishing along the point gazed at us 
in a half-stupid way, but said nothing. 
Before leaving the raft I had made M 
spread the rubber blanket over her so as 
to keep off the flying spray. Bidding her 
draw this close, I took a firmer grip on my 
big single blade and out we went into the 
sea. It was well I had relinquished the 
double blade for the single, otherwise this 
chronicle might not have been written. 
Dashing by the corner at railroad speed 
we plumped into a stretch of water where 
the waves were running in huge rollers, 
such as are made by steamers passing at 
full speed. The intervals between seem- 
ed not more than six feet. It looked as 
though nothing could keep us from 
foundering. The Vagowicka rose like a 
duck to meet the first wave. The next 
toppled threateningly above us. Before 
it broke, the canoe bobbed up like a cork 
to meet it. The bow plunged through 
the crest, which dashed over the deck and 
into M ’s face, causing her to drop 
her paddle. But dashing away the spray 
she came to my assistance and in a few 
moments we had clawed out of the danger- 
ous locality, having shipped less than a 
pint of water, the most of this coming in 
with the first wave. A short paddle down 
the shore and we landed at a boat yard. 
Our voyage was over. 
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Part II. 


'N such a 
broad cos- 
mopolitan 
country as 
ours one 
would ex- 
pect to find, 
and indeed 

does find, all the 
different kinds of 
wrestling which 
are practiced in 
any country. Un- 
doubtedly the 
catch as catch can 
is the most com- 
mon with us, but 
it is not at all un- 
common to see a 
collar - and - elbow 
or Greco - Roman 


(often called 
French style) com- 


petition. Rather 

less frequently 

some voluntary ex- 

¥ sw-. ile from the British 

— -—_——. Isles, sighing for 

MAC ae the good old times 

— when he used to 

go to the fair of 

his native shire to see—perchance to par- 

ticipate in—a bout, goes to Oak Island to 

the Caledonian games, where to his de- 

light he finds something of the Corn- 

wall, Devonshire or Cumberland and 
Westmoreland styles. 


The differences between the Cornwall ° 


and Devonshire styles are few and not 
marked. Kicking and tripping were for- 
merly rather peculiarities of the Devon- 
shire lads, as was hugging in Cornwall ; 
but happily the kicking has of late been 
pretty generally discontinued, and in the 
definition of what constitutes a fall is 
their main point of difference. 

In the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
the wrestlers place themselves chest to 
chest, chins over opponent's right shoul- 
der, each grasping the other around the 
body in such a way as to leave each his 
left arm free, but his right pinned to his 


side by his opponent’s left. If any por- 
tion of the body except the feet touches 
the ground, or if the hold is broken, a fall 
is counted. 

This idea of a fall seems to find but 
little favor with the athletic portions of 
our communities, among which there 
seems to be a desire that the man who is 
adjudged “down” shall be actually down 
—down beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
So earnest are they on this point of rul- 
ing that in many of the falls in the catch- 
as-catch-can style one aim of the wrestler 
is not only to secure a fall, but, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he falls with and 
upon his opponent. This may sometimes 
seem a rather emphatic way of calling 
the attention of the judges to the fact 
of a man’s belief in his right to the fall, 
but I believe when it is thoroughly done 
it carries a certain amount of conviction 
with it—certainly to the under man. 

The Greeks in their national games and 
among professionals had two distinct 
forms of wrestling, or at least their wrest- 
ling developed two distinct styles; for if 
a contestant could avoid falling on his 
back the play continued until he was so 
thrown. Hence it is altogether fair for 
us to presume that Athenian audiences 
were often made very impatient, as are 
audiences to-day, by watching one man 
attempting to roll another over who has 
fallen flat upon his face. 

It is not easy to understand why a fall 
is defined as it is. Toa layman it cer- 
tainly does seem as though a man prone 
on his stomach, with nose and toes in the 
dirt, was, to all intents and desirable pur- 
poses, down. One surely must feel down 
in such a position, especially if his com- 
petitor, boasting a couple of hundred for 
his avoirdupois, chances to be sitting or 
kneeling on his back or head ; but many 
a contest has finally been decided in favor 
of the man who has spent half the actuai 
time of the contest in embracing mother 
earth. Upon this point of how long a 
man may wrestle and still be down upon the 
ground, we may refer to clippings from a 
newspaper account of a somewhat famous 
match between Acton and Bibby, which 
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took place in New York some years ago. 
We read: “Except for a brief period now 
and then, Bibby insisted upon keeping on 
all fours, except when he was standing 
on his head or sprawling flat upon the 
carpet. Three successive times was Bib- 
by placed upon his head, and it was only 
by the exercise of his wonderful acrobatic 
powers that he saved himself from a fall. 
After forty minutes of almost ceaseless 
toil Bibby was planted squarely upon his 
back.” 

Then, too, there is a roughness of look 
to this wrestling on the floor which is not 
pleasant to a great many spectators. On 
the other side, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that it furnishes fine opportunities 
for strategical work, both in attack and 
defense. After all, perhaps the wrestlers 
know more about what kind of rules are 
best for their favorite sport than does a 
non-wrestling critic. 

Many of the locks and doubles cer- 
tainly would offer opportunity for brutal 
work were it not for the fact that an ad- 
mission of being down is always accepted 
as an equivalent for a fall, and so the 
man unfortunate enough to be under the 
neck-stretching hold of a “ Nelson,” or in 
the grip of a “strangle,” both of which 
holds are now usually barred in competi- 
tion, has but to signify that he has had 
punishment enough to gain his release. 

In these days a liberal education takes 
in a wider scope than it did fifty years ago. 
Most of the higher schools and colleges 
are recognizing in their departments of 
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physical culture and in their gymnasia 

that an education of body is as necessary 

to well - developed manhood as a well- 

trained brain. Brains without legs are 

useless. There is danger in athletics run 

wild, but the danger carries with it not 

nearly the menace to the well- 

being of a people as would a 

condition of affairs in which 

athletics were dead. The French 

are an illustration of this. They 

have no national athletic games 

or sports except fencing. This 

they are fond of and excel in, 

but it does not give to them 

the sturdier, working 

physiques of their 

German neighbors, 

whose daily play- 

ground is the Zurn- 

platz, nor of the Eng- 

lish, who have received 

no mean part of their 

education on the football fields at Rugby 

and Eton. The French have come to 

realize the situation, and recently have 

sent Baron Courbertain on a visit to the 

United States and Canada to study ath- 

letic amusements, in order to frame some 

system of physical culture in which to 
train the youth of France. 

Wrestling does not stand at the head of 
athletic sports, nor should it, for it is much 
too hearty a diet for general adoption; 
but it does offer a combination of effects 
which it is well to encourage. No coward 
can be awrestler. Here the battle is not 
to the strong unless 
other qualities be add- 
ed. I repeat, agility, 
strength, perseverance, 
coolness and fine judg- 
ment, all must belong 
to the successful wres- 
tler, and with such 
a stock in trade as 
these a man may 
consider himself 
fairly equipped for 
entering the ring 
of daily life and 
there taking his 
chances of a fall. 
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THE HOTEL OFFICE, 


PHOTOGRAPHING 


BY P. 


HE proper treatment of interiors 
in photography has been sadly 


neglected. Numerous articles 

have appeared from time to time 
on the subject, but in so far as I have 
seen the directions have been so general 
and incomplete that bungling results must 
have followed. 

Among professional photographers this 
branch of the art is little understood ; 
many do not care to deviate from portrait- 
ure; others are contented to reach par- 
tial and imperfect results ; yet some few 
do excel in this department. Speaking 


from the standpoint of one who groped. 


here and there in the vain endeavor for 
light, and who failed to acquire a correct 
knowledge save by a persistent experience 
and by reducing these generalities to an 
actual method, “ I know whereof I speak.” 
There were many difficulties in the way, 
such as what lenses should be used ; how 
small the opening (the stop) should be; 
the best position to take, including the rel- 
ative amount of ceiling and floor to be 
photographed; relative position of ob- 
jects ; how to take the picture of the win- 
dows and have no blurs or halos ; how to 
avoid reflections from pictures, mirrors, 
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etc.; different kinds of light which can be 
employed, and, lastly, the development. 

No rule can be laid down whereby one 
can go to work and never fail, but the 
principles can be so stated that the results 
will wholly depend for their success on the 
instruments employed and the judgment 
of the operator. The modus operandi I 
shall endeavor to state clearly. 

1. Lenses used. The wide-angle lens, 
as its name suggests, is the best for such 
work — the Morrison, Darlot and others. 
I have used the former and found it very 
reliable. Any lens, from a four-dollar to 
a twenty-five-dollar one, will do some 
work, whether it is wide-angle or land- 
scape; but a narrow lens will give you 
less of the room. For glimpses of rooms 
the small-angle lens will answer just as 
well. Illustration No. 1 is an hotel office, 
taken with a four - dollar - and - a - half 
landscape lens (of course, small angle) ; 
it is the second interior I ever took. 

The opening for interior exposures 
should generally be as small as one-fifth 
or one-sixth of an inch in diameter ; 
for instance, the middle stop in a wide- 
angle lens, the largest opening, that is 
diaphragm, being only used when there 
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are no fine fabrics or photos or detailed 
objects to take and when greater illumina- 
tion is required on account of the dark- 
ness of the room, and the smallest stop 
when you have particularly fine work. 

2. Adjustment of camera and best 
position of view and location of ob- 
jects. The camera should be horizon- 
tal and the swing back perfectly ver- 
tical, otherwise the vertical lines of 
furniture, ceilings, doors and casements 
will not be parallel. The part of the 
room to take is the one which gives the 
best idea of its size and the most attractive 
combination. One may prefer a certain 
portion of a room because ofits familiar 
adornment in locating objects. You must 
not disturb the ordinary appearance of 
things more than to put a light mat or 
rug in a dark spot or in the background 
in the place of a dark one, and any light- 
colored object in the foreground or near 
the light should be replaced with some- 
thing darker, and if there be a bright 
table top cover it with a dark lambrequin. 
Especial care is necessary in the location 
of large lamps and articles so near the 
camera that they would be exaggerated 
and greatly out of focus. Put them back 
or one side a little. Take in up to the 
ceiling just above the frieze or still far- 
ther, if by so doing you can bring in a 
chandelier or fresco and not make the 
foreground too brief; generally balance 
the two. 

3. Windows. 


We now approach the 
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most difficult and yet the most necessary 
part of the whole process—the subject of 
windows, through which we propose to let 
in a little light. If you wish to procure a 
glimpse of a room and a person in it, 
place the subject near the window, turn 
the face toward the light out of the 
shadow as much as possible, and, if the 
light is not too strong, expose a few sec- 
onds, three or four, using a diaphragm of 
a half inch or thereabouts. When facing 
windows are desired to be in the picture 
of a room always cover them up after fo- 
cusing. Howcoverthem up, do you say ? 
A wise question. I have read directions 
about putting a shawl up and shutting the 
blinds, and know what a, botch you 
can make of it. After your picture is fo- 
cused and your shades or portiéres are 
raised and appointed as you wish them to 
look in the picture, pin up a strip of cam- 
bric cloth or black material to entirely 
cover the window sash. You can get 
cheap black cloth by the piece of good 
width, and pin them under when too wide 
or long and be sure to pin the cloth onto 
the window so as to entirely cover the 
sash. It is not necessary that the cloth 
should be perfectly opaque. Use pins, as 
they pull out easily when you are ready 
to expose the window itself. Simply 
cover the window panes and sash under 
the curtains and drapings, then -expose 
your plate to the room the. supposedly 
necessary time, cap your camera, walk 
carefully to the window, pull down the 
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cloth without disarranging or moving 
anything, return and uncap camera from 
fifteen seconds to a minute and a half, 
according to the brightness of the light 
entering the window. Sometimes, at sun- 
set or later, you can make a three or four 
or six minute exposure ; but as a rule 
the other limits are correct. When pure 
light, or strongly-reflected light, enters 
the window, from fiveto fifteen seconds is 
long enough ; when the window is back- 
grounded by trees or buildings, or any 
dark object, give it an exposure of from 
forty-five to ninety seconds. Cap your lens 
again and push in slide. I have used 
gossamers and shawls—they do not pin 
so easily because heavy, and the edges 
and density are apt to be uneven; but 
equipped with three or four cloths two 
yards long and three or four feet wide, 
you are equal to almost any emergency. 
Should there be a dark-green undercur- 
tain you can pull it low enough to render 
the white curtain opaque as far as the 
white curtain is lowered, and then put 
your cloth from that point down. Of 
course you will acquire little devices 
which judgment and ingenuity will sug- 
gest. 

4. Reflections. You often notice white 
streaks and patches on objects in pictures 
in the photo of a room, as in our illus- 
tration. These can be obviated easily 
after your room is focused. Stand in 
front of the camera and put your head 
before the lens, so you may see the 
pictures, mirrors and reflections as they 
appear in the camera. 

Whenever you see such a glare, tip the 
picture up at one of the corners, top or 
bottom, or the whole top part or bottom, 
and stuff in pieces of paper to hold it in 
place. By trying the different turns you 
can see which one leaves the object, so 
as to avoid the reflection. So by a slight 


change of position all objectionable light - 


may be avoided, either by turning pic- 
tures, or moving bureaus, or changing 
the facing of any reflecting surface. This 
produces a far more satisfactory picture. 
Don’t forget to look at every object, 
whether it is a cabinet photograph in a 
glass frame or any piece of bric-a-brac. 
5. Time of exposure. The time varies 
according to the lens used, the stop em- 
ployed, and the light in the room at the 
moment of exposure. At this point every 
man stands alone, he is his own judge, 
and no scientific schedule of time can do 
the work. In general, an average lens, 
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open one-sixth of an inch or thereabouts, 
and in good light from one or two win- 
dows, should be exposed from four to ten 
minutes, varying according to time of 
day and character of wall paper, furni- 
ture, and trimmings of room, whether the 
whole effect is dark or light. A room 
with one window or hall lighting, light 
pretty weak, should be exposed with same 
stop from ten minutes to forty-five min- 
utes, perhaps more. Dark churches or 
very dark rooms may take from three 
quarters of an hour to two or three hours’ 
exposure. 

Be careful of too uneven, black and 
white effects ; if you fear such is the case 
use more soda in the developer. 

6. Different kinds of light — Zamp- 
light, gaslight, flashlight. Rooms can be 
taken in all of these ways. I have photo- 
graphed dark rooms by lamplight in the 
daytime, covered up facing windows and 
then exposed to daylight as_ usual. 
Rochester burners and strong kerosene 
lamps are good, placed so as to give the 
most light in the darkest spaces and out 
of range of the lens. Put mirrors or re- 
flectors behind some, if you can, and ex- 
pose from two to four hours. With gas- 
light the same general directions, only 
less time, say from one to three hours, ac- 
cording to the amount of light and light- 
ness of room as to paper and whole 
effect. Flashlight— Put your powder, a 
teaspoonful, on a flat tin one foot and a 
half long by a foot wide. First bend the 
tin over at one end, a narrow strip, so it 
will hang from the top and back of your 
camera. Your camera slopes a little for- 
ward; well, rest this tin on top and turn 
over a lip so it can’t slide off. 

Put powder in the centre of the tin 
which stands on the top of your camera 
and stand up on edge, the broad way, a 
piece of tin of same dimensions as first 
piece of tin on top of the other tin, bent 
in a curve back of the powder so as to 
throw the flash like a reflector. Focus by 
a lamp, use the largest stop; in a wide- 
angle lens use no stop at all, remove cap, 
touch off powder with a taper and cap 
again as usual. No harm if a lampis 
burning feebly back of the camera during 
the exposure. These different media of 
light diminish in effectiveness in the or- 
der in which named : best light, daylight ; 
next, electric light, gaslight, lamplight, 
flashlight. 

7. Developer. It is always safer to be- 
gin with weak developer, with a trifle more 
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pyro, as the danger in interiors is over- 
exposure. If the image appears in too 
black-and-white contrast add more soda 
(No. 2) to bring out the detail and stop 
the high lights. For extremely dark 
rooms a Cramer No. 40 or Stanley I have 
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found very good. In developing flash- 
light pictures weak hydroquinon or strong 
pyro developer will insure a result. Al- 
ways use more pyro in developing Cramer 
plates. Ordinarily, Seed and Harvard or 
any good plate will do all such work. 
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Second Chapter, 





paymaster’s ambu- 
lance must have 
been aquadruped of 
wonderful recuper- 
ative powers. She 
had gone nearly dead lame all the previous 
day, and now at 5 o’clock on this breezy 
morning was trotting along as though she 
had never known a twinge in her life. Mr. 
Staines was apparently nonplussed. Act- 
ing on his advice, the paymaster had de- 
cided to break camp soon after 2 o'clock, 
make coffee, and then start for Rawlins’ 
campatonce. He confidently expected to 
have to drag along at a slow walk, and his 
idea was to get well through the Cajion del 
Muerto before the heat of the day. The 
unexpected recovery of Jenny, however, 
enabled them to go bowling ahead over 
the level flat, and at sunrise they were al- 
ready in sight of the northern entrance 
to the gorge. It was odd how early Mr. 
Staines began to develop lively interest in 
the condition of that mule. First he sug- 
gested to the driver that he was going too 
fast, and would bring on that lameness 
again ; but the driver replied that it was 
Jenny herself who was doing most of the 
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pulling. Then Staines became fearful lest 
the cavalry escort should get exhausted 
by such steady trotting, and ventured to 
say to Major Sherrick that they ought to 
rein up on their account. Sherrick was 
eager to push ahead, and, like most other 
men not to the manner born, never for 
a moment thought of such a thing as a 
horse’s getting used up by simply carry- 
ing a man-at-arms six hours at ceaseless 
trot or lope. However, he knew that 
Staines was far more experienced in such 
matters than he, 
and so could not 
disregard his 
advice. 

“How is it, 
sergeant, are we 
going too fast 
for you?” he 
asked. 

“Not a bit of 
it, sir,” was the 
cheery answer. 
“We're glad 
enough to go 
lively now and 
rest all day in Gag, 
the shade.” Janae: 
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“You see howit is, Staines ; they don’t 
want to slack up speed. We'll get to 
Rawlins’ in time for breakfast at this 
rate,” and again Staines was silent. Pres- 
ently the team began the ascent of a 
rolling wave of foothill, around which 
the roadway twisted as only Arizona 
roadways can, and at the crest the driver 
reined in to give his mules a “ breather.” 
Staines leaped from the ambulance for 
a stretch. The troopers promptly dis- 
mounted and loosened saddle girths. 

“Yonder is the mouth of the cajion, 
sir,” said the sergeant, pointing to a rift 
in the range to the south, now gorgeously 
lighted up by the morning sunshine. 

“ How long is the defile, sergeant ?” 

“Not more than four miles, sir—that 
is, the cafion itself—but it is crooked as 
a ram’s horn, and the approach on the 
other side is a long, winding valley.” 

“When were you there last?” asked 
Staines. 

“ About six monthsago, just after Dins- 
more was murdered.” ; 

Staines turned quickly away and stroll- 
ed back a few yards along the road. 

“You knew Dinsmore, then?” asked 
the paymaster. 

“T knew him well, sir. We had served 
together during the war. They said he 
fell in love with a pretty Mexican girl at 
Tucson, and she would not listen to him. 
Some of the men heard that she was a 
daughter of old Pedro who keeps that 
ranch, and that it was hoping to see her 
that he went there.” 

“T know. I remember hearing about 
it all then,” said the paymaster. “ Did 
you ever see anything of the man who 
was said to have killed him?” 

“Sonora Bill? No, sir; and I don’t 
know anyone who ever did. He was al- 
ways spoken of as the chief of a gang of 
cutthroats and stage robbers down around 
Tucson. They used to masquerade as 
Apaches sometimes—that’s the way they 
were never caught. The time they robbed 
Colonel Wood and killed his clerk ‘I’ 
troop was scouting not ten miles away, 
and blessed if some of the very gang 
didn’t gallop to Lieutenant Breese and 
swear the Apaches had attacked their 
camp here in Cafion del Muerto, so that 
when the lieutenant was wanted to chase 
the thieves his troop couldn’t be found 
anywhere—he was ’way up here hunting 
for Apaches in the Maricopa range. The 
queer thing about that gang was that they 
always knew just when a paymaster’s 


outfit or a Government officer with funds 
would be along. It was those fellows 
that robbed Major Rounds, the quarter- 
master, and jumped the stage when Lieu- 
tenant Spaulding and his wife were 
aboard. She had beautiful diamonds 
that they were after, but the lieutenant 
fooled them—he had them sent by ex- 
press two days afterward.” 

Mr. Staines came back toward the am- 
bulance at this moment, took a field glass 
from its case, and retraced his steps along 
the road some twenty yards. Here he 
adjusted the glass and looked ‘long to- 
ward the northeast. 

“All ready to start, sir, 
driver. 

The major swung himself up to his 
seat ; the troopers quietly “ sinched ” their 
saddles and mounted, and still the clerk 
stood there absorbed. 

“Come, Staines!” shouted the pay- 
master, impatiently, “ we're waiting for 
you.” And still he did not move. The 
sergeant whirled his horse about and 
clattered back to where he stood. 

“ Come, sir, the major’s waiting.” 

Staines turned abruptly and, silent as 
ever, hurried to the wagon. 

“What were you staring at so long?” 
said the paymaster, pettishly, as his as- 
sistant clambered in. “I shouted two or 
three times.” 

Staines’ face was pale, yet there were 
drops of sweat upon his brow. 

“T thought I saw a party of horsemen 
out there on the flats.” 

«+ “The devil!” said the paymaster, with 
sudden interest. “Where? Let me look.” 

“You can’t see now, sir. Even the 
dust cloud is gone. They are behind 
that low ridge some eight or ten miles 
out there in the valley.” 

“Go on, driver, it’s only cattle. from 
the ranch or something of that kind. I 
didn’t know, by the way you looked and 
spoke, but that it might be some of So- 
nora Bill’s gang.” - 

“ Hardly, sir; they haven’t been heard 
of for a year, and once away from Pedro’s 
we are safe enough anyhow.” 

Half an hour later the four-mule team 
was winding slowly up a rocky path. On 
both sides the heights were steep, cov- 
ered with a thick undergrowth of scrub 
oak and juniper. Here and there rocky 
cliffs jutted out from the hillside and 
stood like sentinels along the way. ‘The 
sergeant, with one trooper, rode some dis- 
tance ahead, their carbines “ advanced” 
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and ready for use, for Edwards was an 
old campaigner, and, though he thought 
it far from probable that any outlaws 
would be fools enough to attempt to “ get 
away with” a paymaster’s bank when he 
and his five men were the guardians and 
Captain Rawlins with his whole troop 
was but a short distance away, he had 
learned the lesson of precaution. Major 
Sherrick, with his iron safe under his own 
seat, grasped a rifle in both hands. The 
driver was whistling softly to himself 
and glancing attentively ahead, for there 
was a continuous outcrop of boulders all 
along the road. The remaining troopers, 
four in number, rode close behind or 
alongside the wagon. 

Presently they reached a point where, 
after turning a precipitous ledge of rock, 
glistening in the morning sunshine, they 
saw before them a somewhat steep incline. 
Here, without a word, Staines swung 


lightly from the vehicle and trudged for 
a moment alongside ; then he stooped to 
adjust his boot lace, and when Sherrick 
looked back the clerk was coming jaunti- 
ly after them, only a dozen paces in rear. 
In this order they pushed ahead perhaps 
a hundred yards farther, moving slowly 


up the defile, and Staines could easily 
have regained his distance, but for some 
reason failed to do so.- Suddenly, and 
for no apparent cause, Jenny and her 
mate shied violently, swerved completely 
around and were tangled up with the 
wheel team before the driver could use 
the lash. Even his ready nen 
failed to straighten things out. 

“Look out for those rocks up there 
on the right!” he shouted. ‘Grab their 
heads, Biily!” 

Even as he spoke the rocky walls of 
the cafion resounded with the crash of a 
score of firearms. The driver, with a 
convulsive gasp, toppled forward out of 
his seat, his hand still clinching the reins. 
One of the troopers clapped his hand to 
his forehead, his reins falling useless upon 
his horse’s neck, and reeled in the saddle 
as his charger whirled about and rushed, 
snorting with fright, down the narrow 
road. At the instant of the firing the 
sound of a dozen “spats” told where the 
leaden missiles had torn through the stiff 
canvas cover of the ambulance; and 
Sherrick, with blanched face, leaped from 
the riddled vehicle and plunged heavily 
forward upon his hands and knees. ‘Two 
of the troopers sprang from their saddles, 
and, crouching behind a boulder across 
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the road, opened fire up the opposite hill- 
side. The sergeant and his comrade, 
bending low over their horses’ necks, 
came thundering back down the cajion, 
just in time to see the mules whirl about 
so suddenly as to throw the ambulance 
on its side. The iron safe was hurled 
into the shallow ditch; the wagon bed 
dragged across the prostrate form of the 
paymaster, rolling him over and over half 
a dozen times, and then, with a wreck of 
canvas, splinters, chains and traces clat- 
tering at their heels, the four mules went 
rattling away down the gorge. 

‘Jump for shelter, men !”’ shouted Ser- 
geant Edwards, as he dragged the sense- 
less form of the major under the great 
ledge to the right. “Stand them off as 
long as you can! Come out of your 
holes, you cowardly hounds!” he roared, 
shaking his fist at the smoke-wreathed 
rocks up the ‘heights. ‘‘Come out and 
fight fair! There’s only five of us left!” 

Here in the road lay the major, bleed- 
ing from cuts and bruises, with every 
breath knocked out of his battered body ; 
yonder, his hands clinched in the death 
agony, the stiffening form of the driver— 
plucky to the last. Twenty yards away 
down the road, all in a heap, lay one poor 
soldier shot through the head, and now 
past praying for. One of the others was 
bleeding from a gash along the cheek 
where a bullet had zipped its way, and 
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Edwards shouted in vain for Staines to 
join them; the clerk had disappeared. 
For full five minutes the desperate com- 
bat wasé maintained ; the sergeant and his 
little squad crouching behind the nearest 
rocks and firing whenever head or som- 
brero showed itself along the heights. 
Then came shots from the rear, and an- 
other poor fellow was laid low, and Ed- 
wards realized, to his despair, that the 
bandits were on every side, and the re- 
sult only a question of time. 

And then—then, there came a thunder 
of hoof beats, a storm of ringing cheers, 
a rush and whirl of panting, foaming 
steeds and a score of sunburnt, stalwart 
troopers racing in the lead of a tall youug 
soldier, whose voice rang clear above the 
tumult: “Dismount! Up the rocks, 
men! Lively now!” And, springing 
from his own steed, leaping catlike 
from rock to rock, Phil Adriance went 
tearing up the heights, his soldiers at his 
heels. Edwards and his unwounded men 
seized and held the trembling horses ; 
Sherrick feebly crawled to his precious 
safe and fell across it, his arms clasping 
about his iren charge. For five minutes 
more there was a clamor of shots and 
shouts, once in a while a wild Mexican 
shriek for mercy, all the tumult gradually 
receding in the distance, and at last— 
silence. Then two men came down the 
bluffs, half bearing between them the 
limp form of their young leader. The 
lieutenant was shot through both thighs 
and was faint from loss of blood. 

. “Has no one a little whiskey ?” asked 
Corporal Watts. 

“ Here you are” was the answer. And 
Mr. Staines, with very white face, stepped 
down from behind the ledge and held out 
his flask. 

A week later the lieutenant lay con- 
valescing at Rawlins’ camp. A vigorous 
constitution and the healthful, bracing, 
open-air life he had led for several years, 
either in the saddle or tramping over the 
mountains, had enabled him to triumph 
speedily over such minor ills as flesh 
wounds, even though the loss of blood 
had been very great. The young sol- 
dier was soon able to give full particulars 
of his chase, and to one man alone, Raw- 
lins, the secret of its inspiration. 

Most important had been the results. 
It was evident to everyone who exam- 
ined the ground—and Rawlins had scoured 
the range with one platoon of his troop 
that very afternoon after the fight, while 


his lieutenant, Mr. Lane, was chasing the 
fugitives with another—that a band of at 
least twenty outlaws had been concealed 
among the rocks of Cafion del Muerto for 
two or three days, evidently for the pur- 
pose of waylaying the escort of the pay- 
master when he came along. Their 
horses had been concealed half a mile 
away in a deep ravine, and it was in try- 
ing to escape to them that they had sus- 
tained their losses. Five of their number 
were shot down in full flight by Adri- 
ance’s men, and, could they have caught 
the others, no quarter would have been 
given, for the men were infuriated by the 
sight of the havoc the robbers had 
wrought, and by the shooting of their 
favorite officer. 

No papers had been found on the 
bodies ; nothing, in fact, to identify them 
with any band. All, with one exception, 
were Mexicans; he was a white man 
whom none of the troopers could identify, 
though Corporal Watts, of Troop B,.de- 
clared he had seen him at “Cutthroat 
Crossing” the last time he went through 
there on escort duty. The others, who- 
ever they were, rode in a body until they 
got around the range to the southward, 
then seemed to scatter over the face of 
the earth. Some odd things had trans- 
pired, over which Rawlins pondered not 
a little. It was Corporal Watts who 
brought to his camp at 11 o’clock the 
news of the desperate attempt to murder 
and rob the paymaster, and as they rode 
back together the corporal gave the cap- 
tain such information as lay in his power. 
Lieutenant Adriance had “routed out” 
the detachment just at daybreak, when it 
was still dark, and saddling with the ut- 
most haste had led away across country 
for the cafion, leaving the pack mules 
and a small guard at camp. “ We rode 
like the wind,” said Watts, “after the 
first few miles, and every man seemed to 
know just what to expect when at last we 
struck the road and saw the trail of the 
ambulance and escort. We got there just 
in the nick of time.” 

When Sherrick—who though severely 
battered and bruised had no bones 
broken—was able to talk at all, he never 
could say enough in praise of Adriance 
and his men; but what he wanted to 
know was how they came to learn of the 
threatened danger. Captain Rawlins pro- 
tested that it was “past finding out.” 
The major questioned the men, but with- 
out success, and as for Staines, it was re- 
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marked. that his pertinacity in cross-ex- 


amination was simply wonderful. For 
some reason, however, the men of B 
troop did not like the fellow and would 
have little to do with him. But up to the 
time that Major Sherrick was able to 
push ahead for Tucson it is certain that 
he had discovered nothing as to the 
source of the lieutenant’s information ; 
neither had they heard of Leon Ruiz, the 
night messenger. Staines opined that he 
must have been intercepted by the ban- 
dits, perhaps killed by them, when it was 
found that he was the bearer of a mes- 
sage to Captain Rawlins. After a brief 
chat with the lieutenant himself, one 
which the doctor did not interdict, the 
old troop commander sent a trusty ser- 
geant with six men to scout the neighbor- 
hood of the rancho. 

Lieutenant Lane was detached to take 
command of Adriance’s troop, which was 
sent on its way forthwith, leaving the 
gloomy rancho alone to sentinel the Gila 
crossing. But the moment Sherrick and 
his silent clerk drove on toward Tucson 
the old captain said a few words of fare- 
well to the invalid, left him in the doctor’s 
charge and rode away northward on the 
trail of his sergeant. That night he 


rapped for admission and ordered supper 
at Rancho Ruiz, while his men, strolling 
about the premises, took careful note of 
the three or four scowling “ greasers” 
who infested the corral. 

Adriance was sitting up and beginning 
to hobble around when Rawlins returned 
to camp during the week that followed,- 
and was all eagerness to hear what tid- 
ings the captain had to tell. But Raw- 
lins had little to say ; he had seen Pedro 
and had had one glimpse of Sefiora Do- 
lores, but not so much as a word with the 
sefiorita ; she was kept carefully con- 
cealed. Within the month Adriance was 
quite well enough to travel to his station, 
but refused. He would remain here, he 
said, until able to relieve Lane of the com- 
mand of his troop and continue the scout- 
ing work. He did not wish to go to the 
fort. Sherrick and his clerk had come 
back in the course of a fortnight, and Mr. 
Staines asked to see Lieutenant Adriance, 
but that gentleman refused —a matter 
which caused the clerk to “bite his lips 
and look queer,” reported the soldier 
who took the message, but he said 
nothing at all. 

Ten days afterward a Prescott paper 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Albert G. 
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Staines, so long and favorably known in 
this Territory, had dropped in to look over 
valuable mining properties in the Big Bug 
and Hassayampa districts ; and this Raw- 
lins silently showed to Adriance. 

“Then you may be sure he’ll come 
down to the rancho, and in less than no 
time,” said Adriance, “and I must go.” 

Rawlins made no reply at first, then he 
rose and nervously paced the floor a 
moment and turned upon his junior. 

“ Philip, I say no!” 

The color mounted to the lieutenant’s 
face. 

“Why not?” 

“ Ask yourself; ask your conscience, 
Adriance. You have told her that he, 
Staines, was a liar. You have virtually 
told her that you were engaged to no 
woman. You have inspired a sentiment, 
perhaps a passion, in that young girl's 
heart, and you’re going there to defend her 
—a thing that I can do much better than 
you, now that you are acripple. Then, 
think, my boy, I have known you six 
years; I have never known you to say 
or do a mean or unmanly thing. I’m an 
old fogy—an old fool perhaps—but I like 
to think most women pure and some men 
honest. You are one of them, Phil.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“ And yet you think I mean her harm.” 

“Not yet, Philip, but would you marry 
that old scoundrel’s daughter ?” 

Adriance had no answer. 

“ Philip, if you look into that girl’s eyes - 
again, unless it be to ask her to be your 
wife, I shall lose my faith in manly 
honor.” 

Two days afterward Rawlins rode away 
on duty. A strange unrest had possessed 
the lieutenant since that brief talk with 
this old Puritan of a captain. Not an- 
other word had been said upon the sub- 
ject, but every syllable that Rawlins spoke 
had struck home. Adriance respected 
and honored the grim, duty-loving troop 
commander whom some of the youngsters 
openly laughed at and referred to as 
“ Praise the Lord Barebones” and “ Cap- 
tain Roundhead,” but the lieutenant well 
knew that no braver soldier, no “ squar- 
er’ captain drew sabre in the whole regi- 
ment than this faithful friend, who had 
long since singled him out for many an 
unusual kindness. He knew more—that 
in his high standard of honor and recti- 
tude old Rawlins had said nothing which 
was not just and true. 

Adriance knew well that he ought not 
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to again seek that young girl’s presence, 
and the blood rushed hotly to his cheek 
as he recalled the kiss his eager lips had 
stolen. Marry that old scoundrel’s daugh- 
ter? No, he could not; and yet how his 
pulses bounded at the thought of her— 
the sweet, shy gladness in her eyes, the 
soft, thrilling tones in her voice when she 
spoke his name, the heroism of her con- 
duct in daring to seek his camp in the 
darkness of night and bring him warning 
of that diabolical scheme of robbery 
and murder; the refinement of her man- 
ner, and then, too, her knowledge of the 
English tongue. Where had she acquired 
these? What would she not be justified 
in thinking of him if he never came to 
seek and thank her? 

“Hello! what's that ?” was the sudden 
cry among the men. Two or three sol- 
diers sat up in the shade and curiously 
inspected the coming object ; others 
shouted laughing challenge. Riding sol- 
emnly forward, a little Mexican boy came 
straight to where Adriance was lying and 
handed him a note which he eagerly 
opened and read : 

They suspect me, and they send me away to- 
morrow. To-night I go for the last time to the 
summer house alone. ISABEL. 

Gone was every resolution at the in- 
stant ; gone all hesitancy. Adriance had 
not even time to wonder at the fact that 
she had written to himin English. Leav- 
ing the note for Rawlins to read when he 
returned, in one hour Phil was rolling 
from the camp in the ambulance. Soon 
after dark, leaving Private Regan and 
another man half a mile back from the 
walls of the corral, Mr. Adriance, all 
alone, slowly made his way afoot toward 
the dim lights at the rancho. Making 
wide circuit so as not to alarm the dogs, 
he never sought to draw near the little 
summer house until, from the east, he 
could see the brighter lights that gleamed 
in the bar and card room. Then he cau- 
tiously approached, his heart beating 
quickly and his knees trembling a little, 
perhaps from weakness. Hark! Faint, 
soft and clear, there rose upon the even- 
ing air the liquid notes of a guitar. It 
was she then—it was Isabel awaiting his 
coming, aye, signaling softly to call him 
to her. What could it mean but that she 
loved and longed to see him? A moment 
more and he was at the doorway, the very 
spot where he had surprised her that well- 
remembered night. ‘The plaintive tinkle 
of the guitar continued, and there in the 
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dark corner was the dim, white - robed 
form. He could almost distinguish the 
folds of the graceful redosa. 

“Isabel!” he whispered. Three more 
steps and he would be at her side. Sud- 
denly two stalwart arms were thrown 
about him, a broad hand was on his 
mouth, stifling the utterance of a sound ; 
the white - robed form ‘in front leaped 
toward him, the redosa falling to the 
ground. It was a man’s voice—a Mexi- 
can’s—that hissed the word’s: “ Quick ! 
the pistol.” Another hand was at his 
holster. He realized instantly that he 
was lured, trapped; that his life was 
threatened. He was struggling violently, 
but, weakened by his wound, even his 
superb physique was well nigh powerless 
in the grasp of two or three men. Sud- 
denly there came a whisper: “The 
sponge, the sponge !” and then the subtle 
odor of chloroform on the night air. 
And now he nerved himself for one su- 
preme effort. A quick twist of his head 
and the hand was dislodged, a finger 
slipping between his teeth. With all his 
strength he crushed it to the very bone, 
and there was a yell of pain and terror. 
Then his own brave young voice rang 
out in one startling, rallying cry. 

“Help! Regan, help!” Then crash 
and blows, the gleam of a knife, a rolling, 
rough-and-tumble struggle on the ground ; 
then a woman’s scream, a light, and Isa- 
bel had bounded into their midst, her 
mother at her back. 

“Leon, my brother! 
what do you mean?” 

Even as she spoke her startled eyes fell 
on Adriance, staggering to his feet, pale, 
bleeding, faint. Another instant and he 
went crashing back against the guitar 
that, like siren’s song, had lured him. 
One brave leap and she was at his side, 
her arms about his neck, his pallid face 
pillowed on her bosom. 

Sefiora Dolores flew to her aid; then 
turning, holding her lantern on high, her 
shrill voice rang out in fury: 

“Look at the monstrous work your 
son has wrought, Pedro Ruiz! Look! 
Tear off that mantle, sefior!” she said, 
whirling upon another form now slowly 
rising from the earth. ‘Coward! mur- 
derer that you are! It is you who have 
ruined this boy and made him what he is!” 

“Hush! You fool! there lies your 
daughter’s betrayer. Leon would have 
been coward indeed if he had not pun- 
ished him.” 


In God’s name, 
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“Oh, you lie! She never saw him 
alone in her life!” 

“ Ask your son,” was the sneering an- 
swer. ‘Ask José, too.” 

“She was with him—in his tent—the 
last night he was here ; I swear it!” cried 
Jose. 

“Mother,” cried the girl, “listen, it 
was but to warn him—I heard the plot— 
I heard all. I rushed to him only to tell 
him of the danger. Mother, believe me. 
And I dare not tell it even to you, for 
fear—for fear of him.” And she pointed 
to the fierce, scowling face of the old 
Mexican, now striding forward, knife in 
hand. 

“No, Pedro—back! You shall not 
harm her! No!” and the mother hurled 
herself before her husband. 

“Out of the way!” was the hissing 
answer, “or you, too, feel my knife. 
Ah, traitress!” 

“OQ my God! help! There will be 
murder here! Pedro, husband! O, vil- 
lain, she is not your child! You shall 
not kill!” And then a piercing shriek 
rang out upon thenight. But atthe same 
instant there came the rush of hoofs with- 
out—a rush of panting men; a brawny 
trooper sprang into the summer house and 
with one blow of his revolver butt sent 
Pedro staggering into a corner, his knife 
falling from his nerveless hand. A dark, 
agile figure leaped for the doorway, with 
muttered curse. And then in came old 
Rawlins, somewhat “blown,” but preter- 
naturally cool, and the doctor close be- 
hind. 

“ Bring another light here, one of you 
men!” And a trooper ran to the card 
room. “Lie stillthere, Pedro! Blow his 
brains out if he moves! Doctor, you look 
to the women and Adriance. Now, 
where's that man Staines ?” 

“ Some fellow ran in through here, cap- 
tain,” said atrooper. ‘Corporal Watts is 
after him with Royce.” 

“Who was it, you greaser? Speak, 
damn you! You were here with him!” 

* Sonora Bill,” said José, shaking from 
head to foot. 

Then there came the sound of pistol 
shots out toward the corral, and then the 
louder bang of a cavalry carbine. 

“What is it?” asked Rawlins of a 
soldier who came running back. 

“Can we have the doctor, sir? It was 
Mr. Staines. He shot the corporal, who 
was chasing him, bit he got a carbine bul- 
let through the heart.” 
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Four days afterward, lying in a little 
white room, Mr. Adriance listened to the 
story of Leon’s confession. It was brief 
enough, Staines had acquired an as- 
cendency over him in Tucson, and it 
was not difficult to induce him to be- 
come a confederate in every plot. It 
was Staines who sent him to Manuel 
and Garcia to warn them that the pay- 
master's ambulance would not reach 
Cafion del Muerto until morning. It 
was Staines who murdered Sergeant Dins- 
more after a quarrel and then had had 
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’ A LITTLE MEXICAN BOY CAME STRAIGHT TO WHERE ADRIANCE WAS LYING. 


his throat cut and the body thrown into 
the Gila near the ranch. Staines had 
fallen in love with Isabel when she first 
came from Sonora, but the girl shrank 
from him; neither would she listen to 
Sergeant Dinsmore. 

After it was safe for Leon to return to 
the ranch, he found that his mother and 
Isabel were practically prisoners. His 
father was furious at the failure of the 
plan, and daily accused his wife of hav- 
ing, in some way, given warning to Adri- 
ance, and swore that fe would have the 
blood of the man or woman who had be- 


trayed the scheme; and then Staines him- 
self came back and wrung from José that 
he had seen Isabel scurrying from Adri- 
ance’s tent at daybreak, and so denounced 
her to Leon as the mistress of an accursed 
Gringo. Staines wrote the note that was 
to lure Adriance to the bower, where 
Leon was to take the guitar'and redosa 
and the two, with José’s help, were to 
overpower him. It was his life or theirs 
said Staines. Pedro was not in the proj- 
ect, for he had prohibited bloodshed 
about the place—* It would ruin his busi- 


ness” he said. But both Pedro and Leon 
were now in irons, and Rawlins’ troop 
was in camp around gloomy old Rancho 
Ruiz. ‘ 

A day or two later he heard another 
story, this time from the lips of Sefiora 
Dolores herself: Isabel was not the 
daughter of Pedro Ruiz. 

With sobs and tears the poor, broken 
woman told Ker tale. She had been mar- 
ried when quite a young girl to Sefior 
Moreno, an officer of distinction in the 
Mexican army. Her brave husband made 
her life a happy one, and the birth of the 
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little daughter strengthened the ties that 
bound them. Alas! Moreno, colonel of 
lancers, was killed before Queretaro; and 
in two years more the widow, with her 
winsome little girl, had not where to 
lay her head. It was in the city of 
Mexico that Sefora Dolores then met 
Ruiz, a widower with an only son, prosper- 
ous and apparently respected. He prom- 
ised to educate Isabel and provide for her 
as his own, and sought the widow as his 
wife. For a time all went well ; then she 
learned his true character. He was com- 
pelled to leave the city and flee up the 
coast to Mazatlan, while she remained 
with little Isabel, who was being educated 
at the convent. At last they had to join 
him at Hermosillo, whence he was soon 
after driven to Tucson. Their lives were 
wrecked by his scoundrelism. Her papers 
clearly established the truth of her story. 

One soft, still evening, not a week after 
the tragic events of that rueful night, 
Captain Rawlins sat by the lieutenant’s 
side, reading aloud some letters just re- 
ceived from department headquarters. 
Major Sherrick had been in a state of dis- 
may ever since the news of the death of 
Staines had reached him, but his dismay 
changed to wonderment, even gratitude, 
as he learned the true character of the man. 
It was Sonora Bill himself, beyond doubt. 

“What a blessing you left that note for 
me to see!” said Rawlins. ‘ How came 
it you never saw it was a forgery, Phil ? 
Had she never written to you before?” 

“ Never a line, nor have I seen her to 
thank her. By Heaven, Rawlins! why 
am I forbidden?” 

“You are not — now, Phil,” was the 
smiling answer. 

Perhaps an hour later, Adriance limped 
slowly out of the room and down the 





OFF TO YAVAPAL 


narrow passageway to the side door. 
Yonder stood the little summer house “in 
the gloaming,” and he was right—he had 
heard women’s voices there—Dolores and 
her daughter. There were tears in the 
maiden’s words, and he could not with- 
stand the longing of his heart. He would 
have hobbled thither, but suddenly there 
came the sound of rustling skirt and a 
tiny footfall. It was she—his dark-eyed, 
dark-haired sweetheart, hastening toward 
him, her face hidden’ in her hands. One 
instant more and he had torn the hands 
away and had clasped her to his breast. 

“Tsabel! darling! I have found you 
at last! No, you shall not go—you shall 
not until you promise—promise to be my 
wife ! 

“QO, sefior, you cannot — you do not 
mean it,” she sobbed, struggling to be 
free. 

“Do not mean it! Why, sweet one, 
you do not dream how I love you—how I 
long for you! Not mean it? Isabel, 
look in my eyes. Look for yourself.” 
He laughed low and happily. He was 
brimming over with hope and gladness, 
for now at last without a struggle she 
nestled on his heart. 

Despite his grizzled beard old Rawlins 
was best man when that strange, very 
quiet, yet very happy wedding came off 
in the Old Mission Church at Tucson 
early in the spring. Pedro was not there 
to give the bride away. With considera- 
ble escort and much reluctance he had 
traversed “Cutthroat Crossing’? some 
months before. He went to Yavapai, and 


Yavapai—we have his own words for it— 
was “too damn close to ’ell.”” The rancho 
passed within the year to other hands. 
It, too, had taken on another name—a 
grewsome one—Rancho del Muerto. 
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HE Royal 
Canadian 
Yacht Club is 
fortunate in 
many things 
and in nothing 
more so than 
in its island 
home, _ where, 
prominent 
among other 
buildings; 
stands its club 
house, the flag- 
ship as it were of the Canadian yachtsman. 
The club launch is ready at its berth: let 
us pass over with it out of the hurly-burly, 
the heat and dust of Ontario to the island. 
Here is quite another world, cool, breezy 
and fresh, with trim-cut lawns and in every 
direction the evidence of pleasant pas- 
times ; for, while yachting is by no means 
neglected, the members of the R. C. Y. C. 
do not find it at all inconsistent with that 
more serious occupation to invite, two 
days each week, “their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts” to friendly con- 
tests at lawn tennis, croquet and lawn 
bowls. 

These afternoons at the club have be- 
come very fashionable. It is the thing of 
all others to do during the hot summer 
months, to cross over in the club launch 
and have your tennis, and your afternoon 
tea on the club veranda. The upper 
story is reserved on these occasions for 
those members’ who prefer to “ flock 
alone,” and in the card room you will 
usually find one or two tables where the 
mysteries of the old whist masters are 
being solemnly investigated by a coterie 
of bankers, lawyers, doctors and brokers, 
who silently puff their fragrant pipes and 
drink in the fresh breezes from the lake 
through the open windows. 

The R.C. Y.C. has been in existence 
for forty years and has long been granted 
the privilege of using the prefix Royal to 
its title. By an amalgamation with the 
Toronto Yacht Club, a year or so since, 
both the membership and the fleet were 
considerably increased in numbers and 
the union enured greatly to the advantage 
of Canadian yachting. 





BY REPARD C., 


ROYAL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB. 


KUARFF., 


The present membership of the club is 
strong and the fleet is quite a respectable 
one, the vessels ranging in size from open 
and half -decked mackinaws up to the 
stately schooner, cutter and sloop of 
eighty and one hundred tons. 

Toronto's population, like the national 
bird of the Dominion, is largely am- 
phibious, as witness the sight on her 
ample bay on almost any summer’s day, 
when the whole surface is dotted with a 
fleet of skiffs, boats, punts, canoes, shells 
(four-oared and singles) and sailing craft 
of all dimensions, cruising about in every 
direction, all bound on having a good 
outing. 

A better course for rowing over it 
would be difficult to find. You can see a 
race almost from start to turning point. 
On such occasions the whole population 
turns out, and besides covering the water 
alongside of the course with everything 
in the shape of a boat, the water front of 
the city is lined with thousands on the 
wharves and docks, and on the roofs of 
storehouses, rowing clubs and elevators. 

If the wind should chance to blow 
strong enough to make the water bumpy 
in the bay, the course can be laid out to 
the west of the island from Hanlon’s 
hotel to the lighthouse; then the island 
shore and grand stand afford vantage 
ground for all spectators who do not go 
afloat. 

But come along and we will climb up 
into the observatory at the top of the 
club house and have a look at the cruis- 
ing ground of the yachts, Lake Ontario. 
Water in front of you, water to the right 
of you and water to the left of you, far- 
ther than you can see. What more can a 
man with a fifty-ton yacht ask for than 
such a glorious stretch of water? An in- 
land fresh-water sea, two hundred miles 
long by over fifty wide, amply supplied 
with safe harbors, well lighted and easy 
of access in all weathers ; no currents to 
puzzle you, no tides to delay you, no 
sudden storms of any moment to en- 
counter, no shoals or dangerous rocks 
to avoid, and just enough passing ves- 
sels, steamers, propellers and schooners 
to make it companionable without being 
dangerous. Here the yachtsman can 
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cruise to his heart’s content, but his do- 
main is not limited even by these bounds, 
for he may, if he chooses, turn to the 
northward from Timber Island (some hun- 
dred miles east. of Toronto harbor) and 
find his way into the waters of the Bay 
of Quinte, where he will find a further 
stretch of forty miles or more of good 
yachting water. 

Every yacht makes a cruise or two dur- 
ing the season, varying in duration from 
one to three weeks, and visits some of the 
different portson the lake—Kingston, Co- 
bourg, Port Hope, Hamilton and Niagara 
on the Canada side, and Oswego and Char- 
lotte (Rochester) in New York State. All 
this is fresh-water navigation ; no tides 
and no currents, where your water for cook- 
ing and washing floats around you, and 
where you can get your drinking water 
almost as cold as ice, if you know how. 
This is how: Take an empty bottle and 
poke a tolerably easy-fitting cork down the 
neck until the top of it is well inside ; then 
attach a fifty-foot cord (the lead line often 
answers this purpose) by half hitches firm- 
ly to the neck and leave a pound weight 
hanging a little below. Next, drop the 
bottle into the water and pay out all the 
line quickly ; then pull up and you'll find 
the cork inside and the bottle full of clear, 
cold water, far colder than that at the sur- 
face. 

The yachts often run as far east as the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
and the pretty town of Brockville, and I 
remember one that extended her wander- 
ings all the way down to Murray Bay, 
some hundred miles below Quebec ; but 
the general verdict is that for real bona- 
fide enjoyable yachting one does not re- 
quire to go beyond the eastern limits of 
the lake itself. The regattas at Put-in- 
Bay, on Lake Erie, and at Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan, usually attract some of 
the R. C. Y. C. squadron, but for ordinary 
cruising no one thinks of going into 
either of these lakes. The former is 
shallow and the seas are short and 
lumpy, like those of the English Chan- 
nel, and to get all the way up to Chicago 
involves a voyage far longer than that to 
Murray Bay, with a probable tow up the 
Detroit and St. Clair rivers, in addition to 
the necessary mule ride through the Wel- 
land Canal. Taking one consideration 
with another, therefese, Ontario yachts 
stick to Ontario water. _ 

Probably the most popular cruise of all 


is that over to the town of Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,,- where during the season the 
weekly Saturday night hops at the Queen’s 
Royal Hotel always attract a goodly 
number of yachtsmen, who come in for a 
first-rate dinner and dance and a pleasant 
sail across the lake and back. 

As a general rule one can count upon 
good yachting weather on the lake dur- 
ing the months of June, July, August and 
most of September. Steady breezes are 
the rule and heavy gales quite the ex- 
ception. Thunder squalls come up oc- 
casionally, of course, but are not danger- 
ous and they serve a good purpose in 
accustoming the crews to shorten sail 
quickly. ; 

When the autumnal equinox sets in in 
September the lake gets ugly and angry, 
and only those who want to experience 
heavy weather and be knocked about 
venture to put out. 

Regattas are held every season and 
liberal prizes are offered for all classes of 
yachts, the principal and most coveted 
one perhaps being the Prince of Wales 
Challenge Cup, which was presented by 
H. R. H. many years ago and is open to 
all club vessels. The course was origi- 
nally laid out across the lake to a buoy off 
Port Dalhousie, the entrance to the Wel- 
land Canal and return. 

It was found, however, that by sending 
the competing yachts across the lake no: 
one could see anything more of the race 
than the start and finish. Therefore, with 
a view to making it more interesting, 
the present course was some years ago 
adopted, and the races now start from a 
buoy in the bay immediately north of the 
club house, thence westward out of the 
harbor toa buoy off Mirinco Point, some 
ten miles distant; thence southerly to 
a buoy in the lake five miles south of 
the club house ; thence easterly to a buoy 
some eight miles farther ; thence back 
around the other two lake buoys and 
through the western entrance to the start- 
ing buoy. 

This course can be seen from one end 
to the other from the upper verandas 
and the observatory at the club house, 
and the relative positions of the yachts 
discerned at all times. Each vessel, too, 
gets plenty of beating and plenty of free 
sheet, no matter where the wind may 
choose to blow from, and so has a fair 
opportunity of displaying her sailing 
qualities on every point. 


* The ie of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught by Commodore Arthur R. Boswell. 


Behind the Du 


e is Major Gen. Sir John McNeill, followed by Mayor Clarke, &c. 
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Sometimes these races have been run 
in very heavy weather, notably so on Sep- 
tember 7, 1865, when the cutters Rivet 
(iron), eighteen tons, and Arion, thirty, 
had a rough time of it getting across the 
lake ‘in an easterly gale. They reached 
the lighthouse shortly after daylight on 
the 8th, and found a large fleet of trad- 
ing schooners anchored for refuge off the 
western shore of the island. The crews 
all turned up and cheered the little ves- 
sels lustily as they dashed by in close 
company under mainsails and storm 
jibs. 

The gale was far too strong for either 
of them to attempt to beat into the bay 
through the narrow entrance, and so both 
had to anchor outside and thus, by the 
rules of the race, forfeit their claims to the 
cup. The club house was crowded by an 
anxious throng, who were filled with the 
worst forebodings as to the fate of the two 
yachts out on the lake, and these fears 
were not allayed until daylight revealed 
their whereabouts, and a friendly tug was 
dispatched to bring them into their moor- 
ings. 

For some time the custom prevailed 
among the members of the club of hav- 
ing a short cruise out on the lake every 
Saturday afternoon, each yacht taking 
her turn to lead. On the way out no 
vessel was permitted under any consid- 
eration to pass the leader of the day, 
but, rather than that, she must shorten 
sail or lay to, and when the leader 
chanced to be a slow-going craft the 
results were sometimes amusing, and a 
considerable amount of chaff and ban- 
ter was indulged in. 

The leader was free to steer in any di- 
rection she pleased, and every yacht was 
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bound to obey all her signals. When the 
signal for “ home and dinner” came every- 
one headed for the harbor, and, cracking 
on kites, raced for their moorings. ‘These 
weekly cruises brought all the vessels to- 
gether on the lake, and their crews met 
afterward at the dinner table, and they 
did much toward promoting a friendly ri- 
valry and good fellowship all around. I 
know not if the good old custom still pre- 
vails, but it assuredly ought to be kept up. 

When the season closes and the yachts 
are stripped of their sails and safely 
stored away in comfortable quarters for 
the winter, and the bay freezes over, the 
club house is deserted and yachting gives 
way, perforce, to other sports, and is for 
the nonce forgotten. Soon after Christ- 
mas, however, the invitations are issued 
for the R. C. Y. C.’s annual ball and so- 
ciety circles are in a flutter at the ap- 
proaching event. It has long been a dis- 
tinctive feature among the winter gaieties 
of Toronto, and for the past twenty-five 
years has been the ball of the season. It 
is often held in the pavilion of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, where there are all the 
facilities at hand. 

Here, on these occasions, you will find a 
large and well-lighted ballroom, with a 
capital floor, an excellent band from one 
of the volunteer regiments, a good, spa- 
cious supper room, a splendid conserva- 
tory and ample dressing rooms; the scene 
from the galleries, looking down upon the 
whirling mass of lovely toilettes, fairy fig- 
ures and flashing eyes, cruising round and 
round under convoy of yachtsmen and 
cavalrymen, artillery gunners, rifles and 
redcoats, goes far to prove that these 
R. C. yachtsmen do not have @// their fun 
on the water. 





A PISCATORIAL PICTURE. 


A WIDE river flowing, a gentle breeze blowing, 

The lofty banks hung o’er with festoons of green, 
A glen so fantastic that spirits elastic 

Grow grave as they gaze at the wonderful scene. 


Just there at the turning, where the river flows churning 
The deeps and the shallows in lines of white foam. 

Where the sunbeams flit, chasing each other and racing, 
The spotted sides lurk and the three pounders roam. 


There’s a fly dropping lightly, a rod glancing brightly, 
A forearm and figure are swaying in time. 

A canoe barely drifting, a guide gently shifting 
Her prow where the waters flow by like a rhyme. 


A swirl, a big ripple, and now for a tipple, 

A green hart is springing and straightening like mad. 
A quick breaking water, a line drawn in tauter, 

And a big fish is hooked, with a pound yet to add. 


Ah!a plunge, has he lost him? No, no, but it’s cost him 
Another ten feet of that swift-flashing line. 

A rush off up river, a shock, then a quiver, 
And he’s sulking again near the roots of yon pine. 


A rod tugging gently, all thoughts bent intently 
To get him away, for there’s danger there yet. 
Ah ! see now he’s coming, you can hear the reel humming, 


There, the guide’s stretching forward a hand for the net. 


A quick bursting bubble, a rod bending double, 
A whir-r and a splash and he’s off once again. 

There, again he’s broke water, ye gods! what a snorter ! 
Now look how he’s trying to loose it in vain ! 


There now, see he’s failing ; now look how we're trailing 
Him. See, on his side he’s beginning to float ! 

Amove well together, and soft as a feather 
He’s lifted right over the side of the boat. 


A wide river flowing, a gentle breeze blowing, 
A cheery huzza, a victorious shout. 

A paddle’s quick dipping, the sunbeams just tipping 
Back bright-colored rays from the sides of a trout. 


i hs 











MY FIRST SALMON IN NORWAY. 


BY MRS. E, 


OR many years my husband and I 

2) have gone to Norway to the Nord 

b Reisen River to fish. It is a wild, 

barbarous place, literally a hun- 

dred miles from any sort of civilization. 

When there our nearest neighbors, a Norwe- 

gian farmer and his family, are thirty miles 

distant by river. Thereis no road or even 

pathway to our habitation, which is sixty 

miles from the mouth of the river, up which 
it takes us three days to get by boat. 

Every year I protest that I will never 
go again to this most out of the way place, 
and to this most reasonable exception 
my husband always agrees. We then dis- 
cuss solemnly the places we shall visit next 
year; Copenhagen, the Tyrol, the Black 
Forest are a few of the tours we have 
mapped out for “next year’s” excursion, 
but somehow when the next year comes 
we never manage to get to any of these 
interesting resorts. As May draws near I 
see signs of my husband’s restlessness. He 
begins wondering what sort of winter they 
have had in Norway; what the fishing 
will be like this year. Brown, who fishes 
the Tana, has had a letter from his boat- 
man to say there has been a great deal of 
snow. Jones, of the Orkla, has heard, on 
the contrary, that it will be a very early 
_ season, and he means to be off at once. 
Robinson, who takes life easily, and fishes 
on the Namser, languidly remarks that he 
has written to secure a comfortable cabin 
for the third week in June. 

The feeling of longing for the wild, free 
life, and the fascination beautiful old Nor- 
way exercises Over sO many, creep over 
us gradually, and as usual the Tyrol and 


KENNEDY, 


the Black Forest are left to themselves 
as far as we are concerned. 

Thus it happened this year as usual, 
and on a calm, lovely evening in the mid- 
dle of June we found ourselves steaming 
out of Hull docks on our way to Trond- 
hjem. 

The party on board consisted partly of 
sportsmen and partly of tourists. All the 
former talked of fishing, and, oh, how 
they did wear the poor subject threadbare 
and how often they killed over again all 
their big fish! 

The long stories, however, at last came 
to an end by our arrival at Trondhjem on 
Sunday afternoon and the advent on board 
of the custom - house officials —true types 
of their nation, amiability and slowness 
personified. ‘To escape them we decided 
this year to buy all our stores at Trond- 
hjem, except one solitary side of bacon, 
which we brought from England, for I 
had doubts as to the feeding and _ bring- 
ing up of the Norwegian pig. That piece 
of bacon, alas! was the cause of much 
trouble. Anything liable to duty is car- 
ried to the custom house, and you are 
doomed to haunt the portals of that un- 
imposing-looking edifice for many weary 
hours before you are allowed to pay some 
trifling duty and regain possession of your 
property. All smoked provisions have to 
pay duty, and after many prods with an 
iron skewer and much snuffing and thumb- 
ing by the officials our bacon was pro- 
nounced to be smoked and was carried off 
in triumph to the custom house, from 
whence we did not recover it till the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 
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MY FIRST SALMON IN NORWAY. 


. From letters awaiting us at Troridhjem 
we learned that our little fishing house 
would not be ready until July 9. Last 
year we managed to burn it down. Early 
in the winter we had written ordering it 
to be built up again and ready for us by 
the beginning of June, but with their 
characteristic disregard of time the 
worthy Norwegians had decided that the 
beginning of July would do equally well. 
The house not being ready meant that 
we should have to live in our tent until 
it was. This in June in these semi- 
Arctic regions is apt to be unpleasantly 
cold, so our first visit was to the furrier, 
to request him to make us each a sheep- 
skin bag to sleep in. This he promised 
to do and carefully measured us for our 
respective bags. I confess to having felt 
a prejudice against sleeping in a bag, 
more especially a sheepskin bag, which 
would probably have a muttony odor ; 
but it was pronounced to be the warmest 
and least cumbersome form of bedding 
we could have, and so I afterward found 
| 1a 

Accompanied by Sigurd, our dog, who 
had spent the winter at a farm near ‘Trond- 
hjem, armed with our sleeping bags and 
bacon and the coffee, flour and few other 
stores, we continued our journey north- 
ward in one of the comfortable Norwegian 
steamers that run from Hamburg around 
the North Capeto Vadso. On board these 
steamers the pleasant arrangement pre- 
vails of charging husband and wife only 
one fare and a half, which, beside being 
economical, gives one the pleasing sensa- 
tion of being juvenile again and traveling 
for half price. 

I always enjoy this part of the journey 
very much ; the sea is generally perfectly 
smooth, as excepting in a few places the 
steamer’s course lies through inland 
fjords, protected by chains of islands on 
the west from the winds and waves of 
the ocean. Now through narrow chan- 
nels with wild, bare rocks on either side, 
so close there seems hardly room for the 
ship to clear them; then suddenly round 
some rugged headland into a sheltered 
cove, on whose shores lies a thriving little 
fishing village, surrounded. with green 
fields, surmounted by waving woods of 
birch and fir; past Torghatten, which 
looks so beautiful when the sun low in 
the horizon glows through the great hole 
in the rock; among the Lofoden Is- 
lands, where the sea, deep, dark and mo- 
tionless as an enchanted lake, bristles as 
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far as the eye can reach with gigantic 
rocks of fantastic shapes and pointed sum- 
mits. Like Longfellow’s “ Discoverer of 
the North Pole,” still we go northward : 


The days grow longer and longer, 
Till they become as one ; 
And northward through the haze 

We see the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 

The spring was very late this year, and 
in many places the ground was covered 
with snow to the water’s edge ; this filled 
us with anxious thoughts as to whether the 
borflomme or spring flood, which annually 
comes down the rivers when the snows 
melt, had yet come down our river. 

Stopping at every small fishing village 
to leave and take mail bags, many of which, 
from their flat appearance, could hardly 
have contained more than a post card 
apiece, and gradually dropping our pas 
sengers as we went north, we arrived at 
Troms6 on Saturday afternoon. 

Troms6 calls itself the Paris of the North, 
for no reason that I have ever been able 
to discover. The little town is prettily 
situated on its island, and we strolled 
through its one principal street, as the 
steamer remained there several hours, and 
purchased some komagoes. These are 
pointed shoes, or rather boots, of reindeer 
skin, made by the Laps, much resembling 
covered leathern canoes in shape. They 
have to be filled with coarse grass before 
being put on, and are afterward bound 
tightly round the ankles with long, bright- 
colored bands. We always wear koma- 
goes on the river, as, after a careful dub- 
bing of oil and tar, they are impervious to 
wet, and are easy to hold on with when 
climbing over slippery rocks. — 

We left Tromsé at midnight, and the 
steamer dropped us early next morning at 
the bare-looking island of Skyaervé. It 
was not only Sunday morning but one of 
the twelve Sundays in the year on which 
service is held in the wooden church there. 
The little harbor was consequently full of 
the boats of those who had come across 
from the mainland to attend church, or, as 
seemed likely, to meet and chat with their 
neighbors, for there was a crowd around 
the landing place who remained talking 
long after the bell had finished ringing for 
the commencement of the service. We 
proposed starting, after the service was 
over, for the mouth of the Reisen, which 
is across the fjord from three to ten hours’ 
sail, according to the wind, from Skyaervé. 

Both wind and tide were in our favor 
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and we had a pleasant sail to Elvevold 
at the mouth of the Reisen River. We 
stopped there at the house of the skov- 
foged (inspector of woods), but found 
that that worthy had decided in his own 
mind that we should not arrive until two 
days later, although we had telegraphed 
to him from Trondhjem telling him by 
what steamer we should travel to Sky- 
aervé and requesting him to have the 
men and boats ready for us to go up the 
river at once. 

The spring flood had not yet come 
down, consequently any delay was seri- 
ous, for when it begins the river becomes 
such a roaring torrent that no boat can 
possibly get up it. 

Ourselves and our very limited amount 
of baggage required three boats for 
the journey to Fjerntfjeld, where our 
house is, or rather ought to be. These 
boats are very light and very narrow, 
hardly three feet wide. There is just 
room in width for one person to sit in the 
bottom, though they are about twenty 
feet long ; two men, one at either end, 
pole the boat, and very hard work it is to 
get even these light barks up the many 
foaming, boiling rapids of this mountain 
river. 

The river was ominously getting big- 
ger and we could wait no longer, so leav- 
ing some of the luggage for Ole to 
bring up after us in the third boat, we 
decided on starting in the other two at 
once. 

My husband started in the first boat, 
and Sigurd and I confided ourselves in 
the second to the care of Eric, a rough, 
picturesque old fellow with a great tawny 
beard, and Andreas, a long, lanky Quain, 
who could not talk Norwegian, and who 
I soon discovered to be a very indiffer- 
ent poler. He laughed continually, and 
whenever through his awkwardness the 
boat took in a wave of water he seemed 
to think it a very good joke. 

The river was already in flood, and it 
was late in the evening before we got to 
our first camp. 

There was a poor little farm house 
here, consisting of two rooms with mud 
floors and very dirty, so our tent was 
pitched near the river bank. Our two 
thin mattresses that roll up into a small 
compass and weigh very little and the 
sheepskin bags were produced; these 
latter were most warm and comfortable, 
for it was very cold and there was a great 
deal of snow about. 


In the middle of the night I awoke and 
saw a face peering into the door of the 
tent which I recognized as Ole’s. He 
had been at work at his tar mill up the 
valley and had come down as soon as he 
heard we had arrived. He told us we 
could not get up to Fjerntfjeld with the 
river as it was now. We were too sleepy 
to discuss the matter then, but next morn- 
ing we decided it would be better to push 
on seven miles farther to a pretty place 
called Sappen, where there is a larger 
farm and within reach of some lakes con- 
taining trout and char of sporting pro- 
clivities. 

We told the men of our decision, but 
they declined to take the boats even so 
far with our weight in them; they could 
get up with the tent and other things if 
we would walk. There was a pony be- 
longing to the farm, which I could ride, 
and a girl was sent into the surrounding 
wood armed with a piece of flat brod and 
a bridle to catch him. She returned with 
a wise-looking chestnut ; a sack was put 
on, as I objected to riding him quite bare 
backed, for he was shedding a very furry, 
thick wintercoat. Then we started. 

I never presume to guide a Norwegian 
pony unless I see clearly that my head 
or my knees are in danger of colliding 
with a tree or rock. These animals pick 
their way much better if left to them- 
selves, and it is wonderful how cleverly 
they climb over rough places and down 
descents sometimes so steep that your 
backbone rests on the pony’s. 

We plodded on through pretty woods 
strewn with boulders imbedded in moss, 
and came at last again to the river. 
Here, acting on the directions given us 
by his owner, we turned the pony loose 
with his head homeward, and he trotted 
merrily off through the wood. 

A pretty little tributary stream flows 
into the Reisen here, and in a bend of 
this tributary we pitched our camp and 
soon made it very snug, for here we had 
to remain until the river should run out 
sufficiently for us to continue our journey. 

On Monday, July 7, the flood had suf- 
ficiently abated ; so we started afresh. 

We camped that night in a thick wood, 
called in Quain “the bear trap,” as a 
bear had once been trapped there. 

The weather was getting warmer and 
mosquitoes began to show themselves. 
We slept in the tent, while the men lay 
down around a huge fire they had made of 
great logs of fir and birch. I do not like 
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MY FIRST SALMON IN NORWAY. 


sleeping in the broad daylight, as of 
course it is in these latitudes at this sea- 
son, so I always put up my umbrella fora 
shade. But, altogether, going to bed in a 
tent is a serious business. First, you 
have to see that there is no possible in- 
let or slope by which any rain can stream 
down the tarpaulin or ground sheet ; then 
the mosquito net must be carefully tucked 
in under the mattresses and tautened out 
in every direction, after which you pro- 
ceed to wriggle into your sleeping bag. 
Then it is that I unfurl my umbrella and 
try to arrange it so that it shall not fall 
over and awake me just as I have got 
to sleep, as it often does in spite of all 
my endeavors to the contrary. My hus- 
band pronounces my umbrella an incum- 
brance, yet, all the same, I believe he en- 
vies the grateful shade under which he 
sees me reposing, when the light is stream- 
ing on him, keeping him awake and 
making him anathematize the midnight 
sun, 

The next day we passed the two most 
beautiful waterfalls I have ever seen, even 
in Norway, the land of streams and fosses. 
The first was a stream hurled over a cliff 
and falling in one heavy mass of white 
water on a great black rock, where it 
divides into two graceful feathery falls to 
right and left, leaping over the projecting 
boulders into the river ; the second, whose 
voice had already made itself heard for a 
long time, was the fall of a large river 
over a sheer precipice, thundering in one 
unbroken torrent for some distance into a 
huge rocky cauldron, from which it issued 
boiling, foaming and hissing, taking a 
thousand weird forms as it sprung for- 
ward in its downward course. 

In the afternoon we arrived at Fjernt- 
fjeld, and saw our little dwelling perched 
on a low tableland overlooking the river. 
The trees and scrub around had been 
burned down in the fire ; this had much 
improved the view of and from the house. 
We found that it was still minus doors, 
windows and flooring, and only a large 
hole in the roof showed where the chim- 
ney was to be. The stove pipe having 
been the cause of our last year’s misfor- 
tune, we decided that the new house should 
have a stone hearth and chimney instead. 
The two men who were building the house, 
or log hut would more accurately describe 
our little habitation, for it is built entirely 
of wood and consists of only two rooms, 
were as anxious to get it finished as we 
were. They worked almost incessantly day 
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and night, sleeping for a few hours in the 
middle of the day, so that in a few days we 
were able to take possession. After having 
lived for nearly three weeks in a tent it felt 
quite luxurious to be in a house again and 
to have room to unpack our portman- 
teaus. 

The Reisen gets narrower and its sides 
more precipitous the higher up you go, so 
that a judicious arrangement of rafts is 
the only way to fish many places, where 
a boat can only be got up when there is 
much less water on the river than there 
was all through this season. A raft also 
enables the fisherman to get round rocky 
points by water, saving him the long de- 
tours and difficult climbing he would 
have to accomplish to get at the same 
pools by land. 

On July 14 my husband got his first 
fish of the season, and I was very pleased, 
for the sake of our larder as much as for 
the sport, to see him come into the house 
with two nice salmon. “I have left the 
boat at Avojok,” he said; “you and I 
will walk up there this evening and come 
back in her. I have seen three large sal- 
mon in Avojok pool, and I should very 
much like to see you get one of them.” 
Now, though I take a keen interest in 
sport, and have often helped in sporting ex- 
peditions, even, when necessary, to the ex- 
tent of gaffing a fish, a proceeding which 
in my cooler moments I look upon as hor- 
ribly cruel, I am not a sportswoman, and 
had never done any fishing, beyond catch- 
ing a few easily-deluded trout under fa- 
vorable conditions. 

At the pool we found the men and 
the boat, and by lying flat on a rock 
and peering into the pool I could also 
see three silvery, peaceable-looking sal- 
mon. Carefully stationed ona bare rock, 
with a space behind me cleared of all over- 
hanging boughs, I took an eighteen-foot 
Dee-side built rod and I tenderly dropped 
a lovely blue-and-tinsel covered fly before 
the nose of the biggest fish, The un- 
grateful creature declined even to smell 
it. Again and again I cast my very best, 
letting the fly float down the current, then 
drawing it up within easy reach of those 
lazy fish ; but evidently it was hardly yet 
their supper time and they would not dis- 
turb themselves for the most tempting 
morsels. The rod was heavy and my 
back was already beginning to ache, when, 
oh, joy! I felt a jerk and a pull and that 
delightful whir of the reel which told 
me I had hooked my fish: he was appar- 











ently seized with a sudden determination 
to get back to the sea from which he had 
only just arrived as fast as he could, for 
whir-r continued the reel till three parts 
of the line had run out—then a pause— 
and obeying orders I proceeded to wind 
it all in again, keeping carefully the point 
of the rod up, then all of asudden another 
spring and out was reeled the line again ; 
this time I had to follow my fish and was 
assisted down the side of my rock with 
many repeated injunctions not to let the 
line get slack ; then the reeling-in process 
began again — then another spring and 
dash, this time toward a dangerous sunken 
rock that would be fatal to the line if I 
did not persuade my friend away from it ; 
at the same time warnings were shouted 
to me not to lift my salmon out of the 
water. 

How my back ached! how I longed for 
the struggle to finish with my enemy, as I 
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began to regard that salmon! Why did 
that stupid Ole stand still gazing at my 
efforts instead of wading in and gaffing 
the fish? Whir! whizz! down rushed 
the salmon, not so far or so fast, however. 
Farther down the bank I followed him to 
a smooth, grassy place. Ole stepped gin- 
gerly forward, leaned over the water, gaf- 
fed the fish and dragged him ashore—a 
beautiful, fat, fresh-run salmon of four- 
teen pounds. 

I lay down exhausted on the grass, 
wondering why a fish that looked like a 
monster in the water and felt—ah, yes, 
indeed, to me he felt that he might have 
weighed any amount — should be only 
such avery ordinary looking creature when 
he was caught, after such a vast expendi- 
ture of fatigue and anxiety. I kept these 
reflections, however, to myself, as there 
was much rejoicing at the capture of my 
first salmon, 


THE CHAMPION OF THE SALMON SEASON, 


BY C. B. B. 


THE open season for salmon fishing is 
over, even in Ohio and Maine, where it 
drags on its existence longest. There 
have been some fine catches made this 
year, and in many localities extraordinary 
sized fish have been reported, as is the 
case every season. Some of these reports 
have proved authentic and others have 
originated in that class of tyro fishermen 
who desire to be judged by the size of 
their creel, and who, in order to see their 
name in print and to be envied by their 
companions, send forth .manufactured 
yarns of record-breaking fish. In north- 
ern Canada, in Maine, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, young men are known to order 
their guides to kill trout and black bass 
in prolific waters in such quantities as 
would make a gentle sportsman weep to 
see the slaughter, merely for the cam- 
era—merely to be photographed as “ our 
one-day catch” to be then thrown aside 
in the bushes. This nefarious practice 
cannot be followed with the salmon, 
whose waters are now too limited and 
too carefully guarded to permit of any 
such wantonness. 

Among the successful salmon catches 
of the present year is that of Dr. W. H. 
Drummond, of Montreal, who scored a 
“river king,” the true salmon, Salmo 





salar, weighing fifty pounds and eight 
ounces, the largest recorded salmon 
caught this year on any of the Cana- 
dian rivers, and the next largest fish of 
the species that has ever been landed by 
rod and reel in America, the record being 
held by J. W. Dunn, who, a few years 
ago, killed on the same river a fifty-four 
pound fish. 

Dr. Drummond’s specimen was taken 
on Wednesday, June 25, on the Grand 
Cascapedia, with a very large Lans- 
downe fly, flailed during a severe rain 
storm. He was lightly, though not ten- 
derly, hooked, and was fairly killed after 
a play of only twenty minutes. The 
catch was the best of a number of excel- 
lent ones made on the same day by other 
anglers in the party, comprising, with Dr. 
Drummond, a number of friends who 
were spending a several days’ outing on 
the Grand Cascapedia. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Reid and Henry Holbrook, of New York, 
were among the fortunate rodsters, they 
having succeeded in killing thirty-two 
salmon, each averaging in weight twenty- 
three pounds. Mr. Reid killed two that 
weighed over thirty pounds each, and 
Mrs. Reid scored one at thirty-four 
pounds, one at twenty-four pounds and 
another at twelve pounds. 
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BY SANBORN GOVE TENNEY. 


ALTHOUGH athletic sports in a greater 
or less degree of development have ex- 
isted in Williams College for many years, 
we must look to the records of the last 
decade for their scientific and systematic 
organization. 

The conditions of student life in all 
American universities and colleges have 
shifted in a remarkable degree in the last 
half century. The advancing standard of 
scholarship, the broader and more com- 
plex forms of intellectual activity, linked 
with increasing social claims, have .com- 
pelled the attention of thinking men to 
the problem of retaining an equable bal- 
ance between the mental and physical 
powers. Unquestionably athletics, for ath- 
letics’ sake, always would have existed as 


a feature of college life regardless of their 
higher value, but when to the zeal and 
zest of their actual enjoyment was added 
the conviction that they were an absolute 
benefit, physically and mentally, their po- 
sition as a factor of student life became 
assured. Perhaps athletics in any given 
degree became established in our colleges 
as soon as that degree was ascertained. 
Certain it is that the old conditions made 
no such demands as the modern. 

The writer well remembers hearing a 
late alumnus of Williams, a man honored 
by Massachusetts as Senator and by his 
alma mater as trustee, recount reminis- 
cences of his old college days. 

Among the recollections of his student 
experience, the ex-Senator related his de- 
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parture for college, with a coat made 
from his mother’s wedding dress, and 
much of his exercise, he went on to 
say, was obtained in sawing and 
spli.‘‘ng the wood for his winter fire. 
To the modern college man this con- 
dition of affairs is only a legend—a 
misty tradition—yet it is by no means 
an uncommon illustration of fifty 
years ago in New England colleges. 

With the greater and more ex- 
haustive demands upon brain and 
body came the growth of gymnasia 
and of outdoor sports. That they 
have come to remain no one can 
deny. That they are beneficial is 
the judgment of many an acknowl- 
edged authority. Is not the earnest 
of the bat and of the oar one with 
“the earnest of the north wind, of 
rain, of stone and wood and iron,” 
of which Emerson has written? We 
need feel no fear of the charges of 
“ professionalism,” often preferred, 
sometimes, alas, with reason, if we 
cherish the spirit of a Williams pro- 
fessor —a highly-cultured man and 
an honored athlete in his college 
days — who. once remarked to the 
writer that he knew of no note more 
musical than the sound of the ash 
against a well-batted ball. To one 
who holds this sentiment shall come 
keen enjoyment allied with closest 
links to the “earnest of the north 
wind.” 

To such an one the old college 
spirit does not change. Though 
later years of life bring something 
more of form and conventionality, 
the old rollicking, hearty, generous 
enthusiasm of the college man is ever 
the same. Business, with its dull 
eares, and professional duties, with 
their heavy burdens, cannot crush 
out the old loyal enthusiasm. What 
a delight there is in listening to the 
varied experiences of college life re- 
lated by those present at the events 
and rejoicing in the reminiscence of 
auld lang syne. Should some old 
cynic with wheezing lungs and 
crooked back tell us that this spirit 
of loyalty would be the same with- 
out athletics or outdoor sports, we 
respectfully should request him to 
repeat his antiquated remarks to 
the class that Homer calls olvavia, 
and modern Anglo-Saxons designate 
by the term “ marines.” 
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The following lines by Tennyson : 


They rode; they betted; 
hundred friends, 
And caught the blossoms of the flying 
terms, 

reflect not only English life at 
Oxford and Cambridge but speak 
of our newer western life as well, 
and the college man who reads 
them finds recalled to his mind 
many a scene in old days that has 
lain obscured among the mists 
of long ago—lingering June after- 
noons redolent of field and flower, 
spent at the tennis net or on 
the diamond; or October days, 
with the purple haze and the golden, 
shimmering sunlight that only October 
knows, spent on the football field—these ! 
what mortal man for an instant can com- 
pare with stuffy recitation rooms, the 
dissecting places and morgues of dead 
languages? 

It is these glints of color in the picture 
of college days that stand forever bright 
and steadfast when other outlines become 
blurred and indistinct. You do not re- 
member whether Thorpwright was vale- 
dictorian or not, but you never can for- 
get that glorious run of his in the football 
game of 18—, when, with his adversaries 
left behind, he made the touchdown that 
gave your college the championship and 
added another silk flag to the trophy 
room. Nor can you blot out of your 
memory, even if you would, the “three 
bagger”’ he made in the last half of the 
ninth inning, bringing inthe winning runs. 

There would have been an added charm 
to this generation in Ik Marvel’s beauti- 
ful book, “Dream Life,” had the author 
drawn in his fascinating style a bit of 
sentiment about college athleticism ; for 
there is a contagion about it that we can- 
not resist, and an element of hero worship 
that we fondly cherish, and in this hero 
worship the sons of Williams have shared. 
The category of field sports has been well 
represented on their athletic fields, not 
mayhap with the brilliant achievements 
of the crimson and the b.ue, yet with an 
earnest purpose and whole-hearted loy- 
alty and with results creditable and often 
laudable. In her support of athletics and 
her devotion to the realm of sports Will- 
iams occupies among the smaller colleges 
the place of Yale among the universities. 
A brief glance at the various departments 
will show the attitude and standing of 
her athletes in recent years. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE LAWN TENNIS GROUNDS, 


The story of the Williams navy is soon 
told. The Hoosac River, although, per- 
haps a source of inspiration to Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden when he wrote the beauti- 
ful Williams anthem, never could inspire an 
oarsman with any great degree of enthusi- 
asm. The outcome of the brave struggle 
to support a crew might easily have been 
predicted. Sinuous, short and so narrow / 
that two shells could not be rowed / 
abreast, the course was at best a wretch- 
ed excuse. In spite of these discourage- 
ments, Williams, for four successive years, 
sent a crew to the intercollegiate races 
that did great honor to the college, al- 
though they were never wearers of the 
laurel. All honor to ‘“Gunster’s iron 
arm” and to the stalwart fellows who 
pulled so nobly in those days! 

It was in 1872, upon the Connecticut, 
at Springfield, Mass., that Williams rowed 
her first race. The contestants were as 
follows: Amherst, Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Bowdoin, Will- 
iams and Yale. The list of the crews as 
given in this race denotes their respective 
order in crossing the line. 

In 1873 the race was again held at 
Springfield. Williams broke an oar in 
this race and closed the list in a race the 
beginning of which augured far better 
things. 

The following year at Saratoga they 
were again unsuccessful. 

In 1875 Williams sent her last crew 
to an intercollegiate race. The race, as 
in the preceding year, was at Saratoga. 
The competing colleges were Cornell, 
Columbia, Harvard, Dartmouth, Wesley- 
an, Yale, Amherst, Brown, Williams and 
Bowdoin. It clearly became evident that 
Williams, with her aquarian disadvan- 
tages, could never compete on an equality 
with her rival sisters, and the boating 
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interests were afterward constrained to 
the class crews. 

Mention has been made already of the 
fact that the width of the course was 
insufficient for two shells to be rowed 
abreast. This necessitated each of the 
four class crews rowing over the course 
separately. The time of each crew was 
taken and from these records the winner 
was declared. Of course this unique 
method consumed the better part of a 
long afternoon and its disadvantages to 
the crews and spectators are only too 
obvious. These class contests were dis- 
continued in 1878, the boat house and 
properties were sold and the navy of Will- 
iams became a thing of the past. 

Previous to the year 1885 Williams be- 
longed to no football league. Games 
occasionally were arranged by the man- 
agement with other colleges, but the game 
in general was confined to the class con- 
tests, of which the struggle between the 
sophomores and freshmen was the most 
intense in earnestness and interest. In 
the autumn of 1884 Williams defeated the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
her opponents failing to score. Six days 
later she defeated Trinity by a score of 
51 to 0, following up her victories by de- 
feating Amherst twice. Between these 
two Amherst games Harvard defeated 
Williams at Cambridge by a score of 19 
to o. 

The success in this year was an en- 
couragement to join in 1885 “the North- 
ern New England Intercollegiate League.” 
Amherst, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Tufts were the rivals. The 
first game was with Tufts, at Williams- 
town, on October 18, just a year after 
Williams had defeated the “ Techs,” of 
Boston, on the same field. The date 
again proved propitious, and the result was 
a victory for the home team by a score of 
49 to o. 

The result of the scheduled games was 
a tie between the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Williams. To decide 
the championship a game was arranged 
for November 25 on neutral ground, at 
Springfield, Mass. 

Whoever, in the capacity of spectator, 
buffeted the rain and sleet and snow of 
that day, muffled in top coats, never will 
forget that inclement afternoon, with the 
gray mists of November meeting the som- 
bre, leaden skies. How much more viv- 
idly will. those who shared in the game 
recall that gruesome field, with its pools 


of snow-chilled water and its acres of 
oozing mud and slush! 

After a hard-fought battle Williams was 
victorious, with the score at 18 to 10, and 
when the teams and friends reached Will- 
iamstown that night the town was aglow 
with bonfires in honor of the men who 
had won for the college the first cham- 
pionship series in football. 

The history of baseball at Williams pre- 
sents varying phases and a mercurial in- 
terest, sometimes almost disappearing and 
again rising to enthusiastic devotion. But 
it was not till the years following 1860 
that a real system was encouraged. The 
game before that time for the most part 
was desultory and devoid of skillful ap- 
plication. It is amusing in the light of 
the modern game to peruse the dust- 
darkened records of those days. 

Take, for example, two games in 1865, 
played between the “Nassau Club,” of 
Princeton College, and Williams. The 
first game was a victory for Williams, by 
the score of 30 to 17, and the second a vic- 
tory for Princeton by a score of 27 to 16. 
The latter game was played on Novem- 
ber 22, a month generally regarded as 
unseasonable for good work on the dia- 
mond. A score of 1864 is even more 
startling, when Williams beat the Inde- 
pendents, of South Adams, Mass., by the 
score of 62 to 15, and seventeen runs 
were made in one.inning. Yet in this 
very year we find a score more modern in 
its number of runs, or “ tallies,” as they 
were often called in the olden time, in a 
game in which the sophomore nine of Will- 
iams defeated the sophomores of Har- 
vard by 12 to 9. 

In 1866 Williams held the championship 
and defeated Harvard at Worcester on 
July 27 by a score of 39 to 37. 

The record of the next twenty years 
cannot be set forth in this article. The 
class games were quite generally kept up, 
and the rivalry with Amherst constantly 
contested. 

In 1884 Williams made 70 runs to her 
opponents’ 64, defeating the Rensselaer, 
Polytechnic Institute and Hamilton in 
two games respectively, and Rochester 
University in one game. 

In 1885 Williams defeated Brown in 
two games and Amherst in one game, 
losing a closely-fought game to Amherst 
later in the season. The majority of the 
games this year were played with non- 
college nines. 

In 1886 Williams joined the league con- 
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sisting of Amherst, Brown, Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, and defeated Amherst and 
Brown and received defeat at the hands 
of the other contestants. 

In 1887 Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth 
and Williams were leagued, Williams win- 
ing the championship; and in non-league 
games defeating Harvard, Union and 
Trinity. 

The next year Trinity took the place of 
Brown, and Williams won eleven out of 
the twelve league games. 

The league in 1889 remained the same, 
and again the royal purple won the cham- 
pionship, losing two games. 

The interest in the non-league games 
centred in those with Harvard, of which 
Williams and the crimson each won one. 

The expenses of the Baseball Assacia- 
tion are defrayed by subscriptions and 
the receipts of gatemoney. The expenses 
for the seasons of 1887-88-8g were, respec- 
tively, $2,730, $2,879, and $2,000. 

It would be an incomplete review of 
baseball that should pass over without no- 
ticing the “horn game,” now indeed rele- 
gated to the past, but for many years a 
unique feature of the sport at Williams. It 
was an annual contest between the respec- 
tive nines of the sophomore and freshmen 
classes. In preparation for the day of 
the game each member of either class 
provided himself with a horn ranging in 
style and size suited to the ambition and 
lungs of the individual, from the ordinary 
fish horn to the marine fog horn. The 
object of this provision was for each class 
to create such a pandemonium that the 
members of the opposing nine should be 
confused, or in college vernacular “ rat- 
tled.” 

As time went on various other barbar- 
ous devices were machinated. A huge 
circular saw suspended from a frame and 
pounded with a hammer, tin rattles of 
immense size, gongs, etc., swelled the in- 
fernal noise. From the beginning of the 
game to the end there was hardly a quiet 
moment. When one faction made an 
error their enemies tooted in derision. 
When it made a good play or a safe 
hit its constituency demonstrated its ex- 
ultant spirits by a diabolical burst of 
sound. The decisions of the umpire were, 
through necessity, rendered by signs. It 
was well nigh impossible to keep the 
spectators from the players’ lines, and 
horns frequently were thrust into the 
very ear of some frantic batsman or base- 
man. In the event of a lull in the almost 
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incessant tumult, personal “ grinds ” were 
launched at the players with a poig- 
nancy that at times was very keen. 

Ridiculous and demoralizing to good 
playing as it necessarily was, this an- 
nual comedy of errors was looked for 
eagerly, and thoroughly enjoyed by a 
large number of enthusiastic spectators— 
auditors we well might call them. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that some of 
the worthy inhabitants of Williamstown 
made it a point regularly to leave the 
usually peaceful village on this carnival 
day and seek quiet elsewhere. The last 
of these farces took place in 1883 in a 
twelve-inning game. 

Inter-class games now are played in 
the autumn, all the classes contending 
for the championship. This gives the 
management an opportunity of looking 
up promising candidates for the college 
nine. Last fall several games were ar- 
ranged for the college nine, and it is 
probable that this new departure will 
grow into a permanent custom, not only 
for the purpose of arousing enthusiasm, 
but of developing and selecting new men. 
The plan of making the scorer from the 
junior class the manager of the team in 
senior year has become a custom, and 
its advantages are obvious. 

Tennis at Williams is universally 
played Trinity instigated the formation 
of an intercollegiate tennis association. 
Amherst, Brown, Harvard and Yale united 
with Trinity, and Williams entered the 
following year with Mr. H. W. Banks, Jr., 
85, and Mr. James R. Garfield, ’85, as 
delegates to the Hartford meeting. On 
October 18, 1885, the association met at 
New Haven. Williams delegated Mr. E. 
E. Tanner, '86, and Mr. Augustus Duryee, 
88. The synopsis of Williams’ work that 
year will be found highly creditable. Mr. 
Duryee v. Mr. H. Sears, of Harvard, 
6-0, 7-5 ; Mr. Duryee v. Mr. Thatcher, 
of Yale, 9-7, 6-4; Mr. Duryee v. Mr. P. 
Sears, of Harvard, 6-4, 6-1 ; Mr. Duryee 
v. Mr. Lord, of Harvard, 6-2, 8-6. Mr. 
Duryee, it will be seen, won eight straight 
sets, making fifty-four games to his op- 
ponents’ twenty-nine. In the finals for 
first place Mr. Knapp, of Yale, defeated 
Mr. Duryee in two hard-fought sets of 
10-8, Mr. Duryee then took two sets 
from Mr. Paddock, of Trinity, the games 
standing 6-2, 6-1, and subsequently was 
defeated by Mr. Brinley, of Trinity, in the 
final contest for second place. 

The record of succeeding years shows 
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only a fair degree of excellence. Annual 
tournaments are held in the autumn to 
decide the championship of the college 
and to single out delegates for the inter- 
collegiate contest. 

At the park of the Hoosac Valley Agri- 
cultural Society Williams for many years 
has held ker annual fall athletic meetings. 
Delegates often have been sent, though 
by no means regularly, to the meetings of 
the intercollegiate games. In addition to 
the outdoor meeting, winter contests are 
held in the gymnasium at the option of 
the management. Formerly it was the 
custom to give a gymnastic exhibition 
during commencement week, but the pop- 
ularity of the junior dramatics and the 
glee club concert has crowded it out 
for many years. 

Mr. Samuel Crook, a senior at Williams, 
holds the championships of the United 
States in three events won at Madison 
Square Garden, at the meeting of the 
Manhattan Athletic Association, in No- 
vember, 1888: The standing high jump 
record of 4 feet 1134 inches; the stand- 
ing broad jump, ro feet 4 inches, and 
three standing broad jumps, 32 feet 7 
inches. Mr. Crook has surpassed the rec- 


ords of this contest, making in the first 
event 5 feet of inch, in the gymnastic 


exhibition at Williamstown, in March, 
1889, and in the second event, in Worces- 
ter in 1888, making a record of 10 feet 
5% inches. 

Mr. Richard Campbell, ’90, holds the 
world’s amateur championship in the ball 
throw, with a record of 381 feet 4 inches. 

The fourth gymnasium that Williams 
has possessed was completed in the spring 
of 1886. It was erected and equipped 
at a cost of $50,000, chiefly by the munifi- 
cence of the widow of the late Hon. 
Josiah Lasell, an alumnus of the class of 
1844, and of his son, Josiah Manning 
Lasell, of the class of 1886. It is a fine 
structure architecturally, and one fully 
adequate in its equipments and conven- 
iences to the demands of physical cul- 
ture and development in the modern col- 
lege. On the first floor is the main room, 
fitted up with modern athletic appliances. 
This room is ninety-seven feet long by 
sixty-four feet wide, well lighted and ar- 
ranged for thorough ventilation. A gal- 
lery overlooking the main floor furnishes 
a running track 229 feet inlength. In the 
basement are the dressing rooms, lockers 
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and baths, besides the bowling alleys and 
the “cage” for the winter practice of the 
nine. 

Athletics have received another stimu- 
lus in recent times by the kind gift of ex- 
Lieutenant Governor Weston, of Massa- 
chusetts, who presented to the college a 
very fine campus of ten acres, now known 
as “ Weston Field.” 

The diamond was surveyed and laid 
out in 1886. A cinder track is being con- 
structed through the generosity of the 
same donor, and when this is done the 
meetings of the athletic association can 
be held within five minutes’ stroll of the 
dormitories. All the gymnastic work is 


under the supervision of an instructor, 
and an examination and measurement of 
each student is made for the purpose of 
adapting the exercise to the needs of the 
Certain hours daily are set 


individual. 
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apart for class exercise, but the training 
is not compulsory. 

Lectures on hygiene are delivered an- 
nually by a competent instructor. The 
college authorities seek to give opportu- 
nities for harmonious physical training 
and encourage the systematic use of the 
gymnasium. 

Their attitude toward athletics is liber- 
al, and they exercise a judicious care 
to eliminate any appearance of profes- 
sionalism. 

At present Williams is a member of two 
athletic associations: the New England 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association, in- 
cluding Amherst, Dartmouth, Worcester 
School of Technology, Brown, Trinity 
and Wesleyan, and the intercollegiate 
athletic association, which takes in most 
of the above-named colleges, with the ad- 
dition of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
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Second Paper. 


Tue First Regi- 
ment had the poor- 
est representation 
in camp this year 
that it has ever 
had, and, in fact, 
poorer than either 
of the others, and 
the work was not 

, of that order that 

/ one would expect 

after having in- 

spected it but a 

ly few weeks before 

in the armories. 

Too much time 

was devoted to 

battalion drill, and 

one entire fore- 

noon to what is 

known as “street 

riot drill,” for both 

of which much op- 

portunity is afford- 

ed at home to all 

except three companies of the regiment. 
In the latter this regiment is very pro- 
ficient, and, in fact, it is the only regiment 
that drills in it. While it is probable also, 
on account of location, that it is most apt 
to be called upon to use it practically, yet 
it may prove of great use at some time to 
the others, and it would be both interest- 
ing and beneficial to instruct them therein. 
The colonel of this regiment is a most 
energetic and useful man to.the National 
Guard of the State. Having imbibed an 
interest in National Guard matters when 
a young man in the celebrated Seventh 
New York, he has made himself very pro- 
ficient in obtaining and imparting instruc- 
tion. Knowing and appreciating the 
weakness of human nature, he makes it a 
rule, when he wishes his regiment to be- 
come proficient in anything, to issue an 
order outlining the work desired, and then 
to visit each company and examine into 
the thoroughness with which it performs 
this duty. Soon after Kennon’'s “ Manual 
of Guard Duty” was published for use in 
the army a sufficient number of copies 
were procured by him and sent to his com- 


panies. After a reasonable interval had 
elapsed he personally visited each com- 
pany and examined into their proficiency. 
The result of all this personal attention 
and effort was that his regiment was uni- 
formly well informed upon this most es- 
sential part of a soldier's duties. In 
striking contrast to this is his treatment 
of the subject of target practice, in which 
he takes but little interest, and the man- 
agement of which is left entirely to the 
“inspector of small arms practice” of his 
regiment. It is true that the latter is 
thoroughly competent, but his rank is 
only that of first lieutenant, and his in- 
fluence corresponds with his rank. 

As the colonel of the regiment has not 
seen fit to study up the subject, the offi- 
cers of his regiment have naturally fol- 
lowed his example and are uniformly 
ignorant upon it. While it is not neces- 
sary, in order to secure good results, that 
the colonel of a regiment be a fine shot 
or possess an intricate knowledge of this 
subject (although the latter is desirable), 
yet it is necessary for him to convince his 
regiment that he takes an interest in their 
shooting. He can do this by occasionally 
visiting the target range when they are at 
work, and he can also do this effectually 
by requiring his company officers to study 
up the subject and to be present with 
their companies when at target practice, 
just as conscientiously as when at battal- 
ion drill. By pursuing such a course, both 
officers and enlisted men would study up 
the subject with an awakened interest 
that would astonish themselves. Now 
that the State has provided reloading 
tools, and ammunition can be obtained at 
little or no cost, the attention of every 
company in the State should be directed 
to the subject of gallery practice, which 
can be taken up and followed with great 
advantage during the coming winter 
months. The work is of such a nature 
that an interest is easily awakened and 
kept up. This is also the easiest and 
most effective method of teaching the 
proper positions and other details of 
learning how to shoot. 

Information had never before been 
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given to the Guard upon the impor- 
tant subject of handling the sick and 
wounded until early in the last encamp- 
ment of this regiment, when the regi- 
mental surgeon organized and drilled an 
ambulance corps. The men developed a 
great deal of interest in this work and it 
should be encouraged in all regiments. 

It is very unusual to have such peculiar 
training as the above brought into actu- 
al practice immediately after being im- 
parted, as was the case with this corps, 
who handled so skillfully and easily the 
dead bodies from the Sea Wing disaster, 
their work in this respect being in strik- 
ing contrast to that performed by the 
most willing but untrained hands that 
‘were present. Without taking up too 
much space I will repeat briefly what oc- 
curred on this occasion, so that one may 
know that National Guardsmen can not 
only do their soldier duties well, but are 
fully prepared for any emergency that 
may arise. The steamer Sea Wing, a 
stern-wheel boat of the usual Mississippi 
River type, brought an excursion party 
of about two hundred people from Red- 
wing, Minn., to the First Regiment camp. 
‘The boat very unwisely started back when 
there was every indication of a storm, 
and the result was that they were caught 
in this storm on Lake Pepin, the boat was 
capsized and too passengers lost their 
lives. News of this soon reached the 
camp, when Captain Betcher, with his 
entire company, G, of Redwing, and many 
others rushed to the scene of the acci- 
dent. The captain at once organized 
them into working parties. Sentinels 
were placed over the bodies recovered, 
and regular systematic work begun and 
pushed until every body was recovered. 
Every guardsman present worked with a 
will and intelligently. The system was 
perfect and every one of them showed a 
training and discipline that was more 
than commendable, considering the fact 





that they were confronted by one of those 
horrible accidents that appall the stout- 
est hearts. Being present on this occa- 
sion, I was impressed with the fact that 
military training adds also to one’s ability 
to direct or perform any work in life. 
The posting of sentinels over the dead 
was suggested by their soldierly training, 
and the result was that not a single in- 
stance was mentioned of jewelry or valu- 
ables being taken from the dead, which, 
under such circumstances, is quite un- 
usual. 

From the tables of comparative mark- 
ings it will be seen that the companies of 
the Second Regiment, in contradistinction 
from the First, which is mainly located 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, are scattered 
through the towns in the southern part 
of the State, with the exception of one 
located in Duluth. The colonel of this 
regiment is. the senior, and at the same 
time the oldest in’ point of service, of any 
guardsman in the State. He received his 
early military training in the regular 
army, and has the honor of having or- 
ganized the first and oldest company in 
the State Guard. He also has been a 
firm and steadfast friend of the Guard 
from its infancy, and has introduced or 
advocated the passage of every bill that 
has been enacted by the Legislature, in- 
cluding the present military code. Not- 
withstanding the fact that his companies 
are so much scattered that he is unable 
to visit each of them more than once 
during the year, and does not succeed in 
getting them together for battalion or 
other drill except in camp, he has suc- 
ceeded in building up and maintaining 
a very efficient command. 

It is very unfortunate that so much of 
the time in camp must be devoted to 
battalion drill. The companies could with 
much profit to themselves and the regi- 
ment be drilled in the school of the 
company for a certain period, say one 
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hour each day, while in camp, where they 
would have the benefit of the presence 
of the colonel and other field officers to 
superintend it, and thus would secure 
uniformity. 

Not enough time was devoted to guard 
duty and both officers and men were ig- 
norant upon this subject. 

Target practice was conducted on the 
same general plan as in the First Regi- 
ment. The colonel did manifest enough 
interest to appear upon the range, but his 
officers are equally as ignorant upon this 
subject as those of the First and Third 
regiments, 

Every field officer and some others in 
this regiment are candidates for some 
political office. Admitting that it is de- 
sirable to have friends in power, I must 
cling to the impression formed in camp 
that the discipline of this regiment was 
not improved by the fact that a political 
convention was to meet in the following 
month to nominate all the State officers. 

The officers of this regiment are not 
sufficiently careful in their instruction to 
impress upon the minds of their men a 
strict and exact attention to details of 
dress and etiquette. 

Nearly all the companies of this regi- 
ment are located in towns of such size 
that it is especially necessary to their suc- 
cess that they possess the support and 
friendship of their fellow townsmen. Not 
only must they be furnished with material 
aid, but the citizens must be cordial and 
show such an interest as to make each in- 
dividual member of the company feel that 
he is doing something worthy of himself 
and his town. Unfortunately such a feel- 


ing does not always exist, but too often a 
spirit of antagonism has to be contended 
with, and it is remarkable that the com- 
panies can maintain such a standard as 
they do. Company K, of Duluth, was 
called out in July, 1889, to quell a riot 
in their own home, which duty they per- 
formed with such promptness and dis- 
patch that the city appropriated and do- 
nated them $1,000 annually. It is safe to 
predict that this company will always be 
maintained and supported by their town— 
at least so long as the present city fathers 
hold the control of municipal affairs. 
There is no doubt but that every com- 
pany in this regiment would perform an 
exactly similar service for their own city, 
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or the State, just as cheerfully, and they 
should, therefore, receive the support nec- 
essary to render them thoroughly effective. 

The impression created by visits to 
these companies and seeing their work in 
camp is that the majority of their errors 
are such as arise largely from their isola- 
tion from other companies of the regi- 
ment, and their work in camp indicated 
not only a willingness but a very strong 
desire to learn as much as possible in the 
short time allowed them. They were ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate this year in the 
weather during their ten days in camp, 
which was so hot that all one’s energy 
was required to keep cool, even when 
doing nothing, or it rained so much as 
to interfere; and yet much good was ac- 
complished through indomitable pluck 
and energy, material and perceptible ad- 
vancement being made by every com- 
pany. 

The Third Regiment was organized 
from the reserve companies in the State, 
by General Orders No. 6, of April, 1887. 
Frederick P. Wright, lieutenant colonel 
and assistant inspector general of the 
State, was by the safhe order appointed 
colonel. This method of appointing the 
colonel of.a regiment by the Governor 
was much discussed and criticised at the 
time, and while it was an unusual meth- 
od undoubted authority exists and is ex- 
pressly conferred by Article 3 of the Mil- 
itia Law of the State, cited in the order 
of appointment. There never has been 
any question as to the wisdom displayed 
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in the selection, or in the fitness of the 
colonel for the office. The work per- 
formed by these companies when in camp 
at their own expense, in the year 1886, 
undoubtedly led to their being organized 
and mustered into service. This regi- 
ment still has but eight companies, al- 
though a reserve company from Spring 
Valley was in camp with it this year, and 
will be most likely to constitute the 
ninth company very soon. It has steadily 
improved since its organization, and is 
working very hard to attain a high stand- 
ing in proficiency. Like the Second, 
their companies are very much scattered, 
and the weather during their encampment 
was very bad. Every effort was made 
to advance in the performance of guard 
duty, with marked success, although much 
is still to be learned. The energy dis- 
played by the colonel in seeing that these 
duties were properly performed and in 
maintaining discipline was made manifest 
in the improvement in the regiment when 
it broke camp to return home. 

There is oné company in this regiment 
located in Minneapolis which is composed 
entirely of men who were regularly en- 
listed and served as soldiers during the 
War of the Rebellion. The average age 
of the company is, in consequence, a frac- 
tion more than forty-seven years. Not 
one is less than forty-five years old, the 
maximum age for active National Guards- 
men in the State. The mustering of these 
men into the National Guard was contrary 
to the spirit of the law, to say the least, 
and they should be replaced as soon as 
practicable by men of the lawful age. 
The National Guard is a school of in- 
struction, the object of which is to teach 
its members the art of war, or how to 
fight. These men learned this lesson in 
the war of ’61-5 under methods that are 
to-day antiquated and hard to forget. 

On one occasion, in camp, this regi- 
ment was divided into two battalions, 
commanded respectively by the colonel 
and lieutenant colonel, and undertook the 
solution of a problem in minor tactics, 
which was gotten up by Lieutenant Hare 
of the army, who was also the referee or 
umpire. Great interest was manifested 
by all who took part in it, and such prac- 
tice would prove both instructive and in- 
teresting to the other regiments, and should 
be encouraged. 

The mounted battalion, commanded by 
a major, consisting, as stated, of the two 
batteries in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
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and the troop of cavalry in the former 
place, goes annually into camp for the 
same length of time as the infantry and 
at the same time as some one of these 
regiments. The two batteries, and es- 
pecially the one in St. Paul, are very 
efficient, and have spent much time in 
perfecting themselves in drilling, though 
with obsolete guns. ‘The First Battery 
is armed with the three-inch rifle and the 
Second Battery with the twelve-pounder 
brass Napoleon. The State should secure 
more modern guns, some of which should 
be of the repeating type, such as the 
Gatling. It is unfortunate that they have 
mounted drill only during the annual en- 
campments, as this time is too limited to 
make the desired advancement. During 
the early part of the last encampment 
a target was anchored in the lake. The 
celebrated storm came shortly afterward, 
and before there was much use made of 
it swept it away, in consequence of which 
target practice was suspended. 

The cavalry troop is not in a sat- 
isfactory condition. Out of a member- 
ship of about sixty-seven thirteen were 
incamp mounted. The horses they rode 
were hired for this purpose and were such 
as are used in livery stables. I carefully 
inspected all of them, and was satisfied 
that they were selected more from motives 
of safety to their riders than usefulness, 
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being lame, halt, blind and sadly in need 
of both focd and spirit. The State should 
encourage the formation and maintenance 
of at least three good companies of cav- 
alry. This can be done in two ways, one 
of which would be to furnish the nec- 
essary mounts, and the other would be 
to encourage enlistment from that class of 
her citizens who are able and willing to 
furnish a horse to be used mainly for this 
duty. In either case it would be neces- 
sary to build suitable armories, provided 
with good, commodious stabling, and of 
such size as to be useful for drill at all 
seasons of the year. Either of the above 
plans is entirely feasible and its adoption 
would result in great good to the State. 
Provision is made in the Military Code 
for the organization of a brigade, and the 
method of selecting the brigadier general 
to command it is prescribed. If in this a 
wise choice is made there is no doubt that 
it would be an advantageous move, and 
the troops should be placed in camp every 
third year as a brigade, clinging to the 
present system the other two years. 
The main objection urged against the 
formation of a brigade, in so far as I have 
been able to discover, is the lack of tent- 
age for so large a body of men; but it is 
too easily overcome to even consider it as 
an objection in a State like Minnesota. 
The advantages are numerous, among 
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which may be mentioned the tendency to 
enlarge the views of both officers and 
men by bringing together so large a body 
of troops, teaching them to appreciate to 
a certain extent what an army consists of 
and how it is manipulated, housed, fed, 
etc. The state of feeling existing be- 
tween the three infantry regiments is of 


eae 


such a nature that the proper brigadier 
general in command could do much to 
improve them individually and collective- 
ly. This feeling, which was at first a 
healthy rivalry, was by unfortunate mis- 
representation a few years since convert- 
ed into harmful jealousy, and it is this 
that a brigade encampment would tend to 
break up entirely. The association of 
the three arms of the service together 
cannot but result in benefit to all, inso- 
much that each would learn the relation 
existing between itself and the other two. 
The tendency in brigade encampments is 
to expend too much time in reviews and 
parades, to the detriment of other more 
important work, but it cannot be worse 
than at the present writing, as every or- 
ganization in the State when in camp ex- 
pended entirely too much time, either in 
passing in review or in preparing to do so. 
In order to reduce this evil to a minimum, 
and at the same time secure much need- 
ed instructions, the last four days of the 
brigade encampment should be devoted 
to a practice march. The /as¢t four days 
because those members of the Guard who 
lead sedentary lives at home would be 
inured to outdoor work, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the first six days of camp duty, 
and marching would not then be a hard- 
ship to them. During this march every 
effort should be made to have every officer 
learn as much as possible of the duties of 
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advance and rear guards in every emer- 
gency that could arise, the posting of 
the guard at night, the selection and 
location of camps and distribution of 
the troops, everything being conducted 
as though in the enemy’s country and 
liable to attack at any time. Officers 
should be taught to make reconnoissances, 
to construct and read maps readily, and, 
in fact, everything should be done that 
will develop and exercise individual judg- 
ment. The art of signaling by day and 
night could be taught to a very large 
number, and the practical use of it to all. 
This has been studied thus far only by 
two corporals in one company of the 
Second Regiment. 

Much useful information could be ac- 
quired by the entire Guard when in camp 
by having lectures upon military topics 
every day, and especially should the sur- 
geons be required to give lectures upon 
those subjects that might prove useful, 
such as resuscitating the drowning, care 
and handling of the wounded and the 
dead, the treatment of simple ailments 
when no physician is present — all of 
which would not only be of use to the pro- 
fessional soldier, but in every walk of life. 

When I started out with the inspector 
general last spring I determined to find 
out, first, as nearly as possible, what pro- 
portion of the Guard were capable of 
commanding a company in the event of a 
war, and, second, the amount of informa- 
tion possessed by the officers, especially 
lieutenants, on the subject of target prac- 
tice, and as the inspector of rifle practice 
of the First Regiment was much inter- 
-ested in this matter, I requested him to 
prepare some simple questions on the 
subject which would indicate a knowl- 
edge, and yet not be too intricate. Here 
they are: 

1. What points determine the line of 
sight ? ° 

2. Is the line of sight above or below 
the line of fire ? 

3. How many kinds of sight are there? 

4. Describé the difference between a 
full, fine and half sight ? 

5. What effect does a full sight have ? 

6. What form of sight is most uniform? 

7. Has the wind any effect upon the 
bullet? If so, describe it. 

8. How would you counteract this 
effect ? 

9. Does the light affect the elevation ? 

10. What will be the effect of canting 
the gun? 
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11. How should the trigger be pulled ? 

12. What system of small arms instruc- 
tion has been adopted in this State ? 

Simple as these questions are I was 
astonished to find but very few officers 
who could answer them all satisfactorily. 
In regard to the first inquiry, at present 
not more than 
one-quarter of 
the Guard could 
at once com- 
mand acompany 
satisfactorily ; 
yet in one com- 
pany thecaptain, 
who is one of 
the best in the 
State, stated 
that he had at 
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least fifty men out of a 
strength of sixty-three or 
four who were thoroughly 
competent to do so, and 
this was a conservative 
estimate. 

The State, some years 
since, made arrangements 
for the use of grounds 
near Lake City for a per- 
manent camp, and they 
are all that could be de- 
sired so far as health and 
beauty of location are 
concerned, but would be 
cramped for more than 
one regiment at a time. 
The target range is excellent, but too 
limited, as it is practically impossible to 
get more than 600 yards, if so much, and 
the artillery have no range except by us- 
ing the lake, which is not only uncertain 
but attended with too much danger to 
passing boats. 

There is much to be learned by the 
whole Guard of the details of castrameta- 
tion. Not a single commanding officer 
issued an order upon this important sub- 
ject. 

Tents in some companies would be 
rolled, in another they would be simply 
raised, in still another fastened down, in 
another no uniformity appeared, and in 
regard to the distribution of the contents 
quite as much irregularity was apparent. 
Not once during the thirty days that the 
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troops were in camp was it thought nec- 
essary to raise the tent floors. 

It is true that each commanding officer 
required the officer of the day and regi- 
mental surgeon to inspect the camp daily 
and report to headquarters the result of 
their labors, upon which inspection the 
companies were rated, and a prize award- 
ed to that one which stood highest. As 
no order was issued prescribing what 
should be done and how to do it, or, in 
other words, as no basis for comparison 
was established, it is hard to understand 
how this rating was accomplished. It 
cannot be doubted that much good has 
beer. derived from these inspections, and 
especially in regard to the kitchen tents. 
Every company attends to its own mess- 
ing, and hires the necessary cooks to 
serve the meals. Con- 
stant inspection of these 
men makes them careful 
in regard to the disposi- 
tion of refuse of all kinds 
from their kitchens. Or- 
ders should be published 
immediately upon arrival 
in camp, giving minute 
instruction covering all 
these details. The mere 
fact of making them the 
subject of orders im- 
presses upon the minds 
of all that there is some 
necessity for care and uni- 
formity, and they soon 


learn that sani- 
tary measures 
are of the first 
consideration. 
One cannot go 
through camp 
on one of these 
daily inspec- - 
tions without “™ a 
beingimpressed : 
by the-neatness 
and systematic 
arrangement of both tents and company 
streets, although done without proper in- 
struction or uniformity. 

The Guard of this State would be very 
much benefited by the detail of one or 
more officers of the army to report to 
the adjutant general of the State as in- 
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structors, and it should be their duty to 
visit every company in the State for two 
or three weeks in succession. Inaugu- 
rate commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers’ schools ; give instruction in drill 
regulations, guard duty, manual of the 
sword, gallery practice, care of guns, 
equipments and military property, and the 
keeping of the records. — In the last two 
named even a little instruction would be 
of very great benefit. They could also 
be of great service to the adjutant gener- 
al in connection with the preparation of 
estimates for supplies from the General 
Government and accounting for the same, 
and they could probably succeed in mak- 
ing the small annual allowance to the 
State from the General Government go 
farther toward supplying actual needs, 
on account of their familiarity with eco- 
nomical methods practiced by the army. 

It is a great surprise to me that the Na- 
tional Guard of this State should permit 
their enterprising neighbor to step in and 
get United States troops from directly 
under their noses to go into camp with 
her troops. All that would be necessary 
to have the benefit of these troops in 
the camp on Lake Pepin would be the 
expenditure of a small amount of money 
in fixing a target range and the necessary 
ink to pen a request to the authorities in 
Washington to so order it, and the thing 
is done. 

There is still another idea that would 
eventually result in good to the Guard, if 
adopted, and that is to follow the example 
of Wisconsin in giving lieutenants’ com- 
missions in the Guard to certain graduates 
of those schools in the State giving mili- 
tary instruction through an officer of the 
army, as professor of military science 
and tactics. ‘The United States Govern- 
ment find it of great advantage to the 
army to establish a school at West Point 
for the sole purpose of educating offi- 
cers, 

They detail seventy of these officers to 
State schools to impart the same kind of 
information. Then, why should not those 
who receive the benefit of this instruction 
be both capable and worthy of the same 
honor from the State? I do not think 
the present system of commissioning of- 
ficers of the National Guard will admit 
of assigning them to companies, nor do I 
think this step desirable, certainly not at 
present, but if the State would say “ We 
will commission as second lieutenants all 
those who pass a satisfactory examina- 
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tion and graduate from these schools 
and are recommended by the faculty for 
this honor” great good would result to 
the school, to the Guard and to the young 
men who would strive very hard for this 
distinction. The names of those thus 
commissioned should be published an- 
nually to the Guard, so that should a com- 
pany desire to elect one to office he could 
be assigned at once to the active list. 
Finally, the State should furnish suita- 
ble armories in every town supporting 
one or more companies on the active 
list. These should be of sufficient size 
to admit of all military exercises, in- 
cluding gymnastics, and, in the case of 
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mounted companies provided with mounts, 
stabling should be furnished for them. 

Also, the offices of the adjutant and 
inspector general should be removed from 
the domain of politics entirely. In mak- 
ing this recommendation the good of the 
Guard only is considered. It is claimed 
that the first named must be a political 
office, but not necessarily the latter. There 
is no question but that both should be 
filled by men who have the interest of 
the Guard at heart and are thoroughly 
conversant with its condition and needs. 
Too much time is consumed in obtaining 
this information when a change is made 
biennially. 


WANDERLIED. 


Arar, afar together where northern lakes are glooming, 

And fragrant, wooing forests spread wide on either hand, 
Across the broad savannas the cardinals are blooming, 

The ripples chase the sunshine along the pebbled strand. 
The gulls are flying homeward, the sentry herons calling, 

I hear the beat of light wings, I see the blue waves flow ; 
On meadowland and moorland the rainbowed light is falling, 

And pine trees wave and beckon—beloved, let us go! 


Afar, afar together where all the winds are sleeping, 
And rest the purple islands in seas of summer calm ; 

No more of doubt and conflict, no more of pain and weeping, 
The langorous air is laden with asphodel and balm ; 

I hear the silvery fountains like fairy music falling, 
I see the swaying lilies, the oars in fitful play, 

And echo from the headlands with tender voice is calling— 
Why should we fear to follow where love may lead the way? 


SaraAH D. Hosart. 
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A PROMINENT NEW YORK x 
x x*« *« PHYSICIAN SAYS: 


“Every athlete, and any person do- 
ing hard muscular labor, has experi- 
enced at times that soreness and stiff- 
ness of the muscles as if they had 
shrunk and contracted. How difficult 
and painful it is to get limbered up! 
The benefit of a soothing lotion like 
POND’S EXTRACT is incalculable. 
All turfmen understand that very 
well; they use great quantities of it 
in care of their high-bred horses. 
Those who are training for any ath- 
letic event should thoroughly rub 
their muscles after exercising with 
POND’S EXTRACT if they would 
prevent stiffness and keep the muscles 
in fine condition.” 


Accept no substitute for Pond’s 
Extract. Made only by Pond’s Ex- 
tract Co., New York and London. 
Beware of imitations. 








I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING ny LAY MY HANDS ON 3; 

etting fat_too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda NOT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
jent Consumption But BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. ‘TAKE NO OTHER. 














SAVANNAH LINE 





FROM 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- Kansas City, 4,000 tons (new). 
. City of Birmingham, 3,000 tons. 
. City of Augusta, 8,000 tons. 
. Tallahassee, 3,000 tons. 
.» Chattahoochee, 3,000 tons. 
- Nacoochee, 3,000 tons. 
. City of Savannah, 2,100 tons. 
. City of Macon, 2,100 tons. 
SS. Gate City, 2,100 tons. 
FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMERS FLYING 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
Address for particulars 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


WM. L. JAMES, Agent, 
13 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


R. L. WALKER, Agent, 
New Pier 35, N. R., New York. 














ARMOUR’S 


iy (CHICAGO.) 


Extract of Beef. 


—ror— 
SOUPS, SAUCES, 
BOUILLON or BEEF TEA. 
shai 
RICHEST, STRONCEST, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS, 
AND, THEREFORE, 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
Adopted by the U. S. Army Medical Department. 


A Connoisseur 
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SALE EVERYWHERE. 


DR. JTAHGHR’S 


SanrTary Wooren System Co. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
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None Genuine 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, President ; ERNEST BENGER, Vice-President. 


BRANCH ( 119 Nassau St., Temple Court Building ; 
fe 504 Fulton St., next to Y. M. C. A. Building, Brooklyn, N, Y.; 


TRADE MARK. HOUSES: {( 4404 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTE OUR TRADE MARK CLOSELY! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of Fall and Winter 


UNDERWEAF 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Our assortment comprises Bicycling Jackets; All-Wool Knitted Jackets and Trousers for horseback 
exercise; Flannel Suits, Tennis Suits and Sporting Suits; Sleeping-Sacks, Combination Sleeping- 
Suits and tine Camel-Hair Blankets for tourists and camping-out purposes. 

These Sanatory goods are positively guaranteed to be all wool; they are made under Dr, Jaeger’s super- 
vision, and sold by this company and their authorized agents ONLY. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE fourth year of Denman Thompson in 
‘‘The Old Homestead ”’ is now well on its way, 
and it still continues to draw full houses. This 
play’s run has been one of the most he ara 
dented ones on record. ‘‘ The County Fair,”’ 
its third year, is another attraction whose saiieae 
age seems inexhaustible. The long-continued 
success of these two plays effectually proves the 
presence in New York of an ever changing pop- 
ulation, who consider some well-established play, 
like these two, one of the sights to be seen when 
visiting the city. 

A COMPLETE renovation has taken place in what 
used to be Dockstader’s Theatre. The house 
has been entirely renovated and is now a very 
pretty little theatre. This change is due to Pro- 
fessor Herrman, the magician, who now owns 
the property. He has remodeled and decorated 
it at a cost of about $65,000. It is now Herr- 
man’s Theatre. Minnie Palmer’s Opera Com- 
pany opened the new house with ‘‘ Suzette.” 
The play was only partially successful, as Miss 
Palmer is hardly suited to light opera. 


AUGUSTIN DALY’s company have opened their 
regular season this year with ‘‘Old Lamps for 
New,” a three-act comedy by Jerome K. Jerome. 
As usual the company are scoring a decided hit, 
the acting of Miss Ada Rehan being especially 
commendable. 


WHEN such a combination as Joseph Jefferson 
and William J. Florence present so delightful a 
comedy as ‘“‘ The Heir at Law” to a New York 
audience, they are sure of hearty appreciation. 
For refined comedy there is no one in this coun- 
try who can excel Joseph Jefferson, and he is 
ably supported by his colleague, Florence. 
Doctor Pangloss is one of Jefferson’s inimitable 
character drawings, and although, like his Rip 
van Winkle and Bob Acres, it has often been en- 
joyed here, it is nevertheless sure of a hearty 
welcome whenever he may play it for us. 


Miss HELEN DAUVRAY signalized her return to 
the stage, after three years’ absence, by appear- 
ing on September 30 in a new play, written for 
her by Sydney Rosenfeld, on which occasion the 
Standard Theatre was crowded with a very 
fashionable assemblage, including the usual 
gathering of first nighters. The title of the 
play is ‘‘ The Whirlwind,” and it is based on the 
incidents of a real financial drama which oc- 
curred in Wall Street a year or two ago, and it 
includes some characters well known to ‘‘the 
street.” The feature of the comedy is the por- 
trayal of the character of a spirited, independ- 
ent and generous American girl, and in her 
performance of this character—Polly Fargus— 
Miss Dauvray displays her own personality very 
strikingly. She awoke enthusiastic applause and 
secured a recallin the second act, so graceful and 
natural was her acting at the finish of the scene. 
The realistic scene, the New York Clearing 
House, presents the action of the play very for- 
cibly, ‘the life-like personation of a well-known 
official of the Clearing House eliciting prompt 
recognition. In the last act Miss Dauvray’s mu- 
sical abilities are brought into play, and the cli- 
max is reached with a love scene and a happy 
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dénouement. Miss Dauvray was aided by a tal- 
ented and evenly-matched —. company, in- 
cluding Theodore Hamilton, J. H. Lavelle, W. 
E. Wilson, Charles H. Bradshaw, W. Harcourt, 
L. Carpenter, Mrs. Henry Vandenhoff and-the 
Misses Agnes Miller and Helen Lowell. The 
comedy was very handsomely mounted, three of 
the four scenes presenting very pretty stage pic- , 
tures, while the other was strikingly realistic. A 
feature of the performance was Sydney Drew’s 
personation of an impecunious Wall Street jour- 
nalist. Since the first night the play has been 
judiciously pruned. 


On October 21 ‘‘ All the Comforts of Home,” 
after a very successful run, was replaced by 
““Men and Women” on the stage of Proctor’s 
Twenty-third Street Theatre, with which Charles 
Frohman’s excellent company have scored an- 
other success. The play is from the pens of 
Balasco and De Mille. 


THE Casino made a new departure in the line 
of comic opera in ‘‘ Poor Jonathan.” Its ap- 
pearance at first created considerable surprise, as 
the plot, scenes and costumes of the piece are 
modern in the extreme, and offer a radical 
change from anything we have seen for some 
time. As with all plays at the Casino, ‘‘ Poor 
Jonathan”’ is well staged and costumed. Two 
new additions to the Casino caste are Jefferson 
De Angelis and Harry Macdonough. Edwin 
Stevens has also returned to the Casino. 


Tue Park Theatre has gone through many 
changes since its original owners, Harrigan & 
Hart, dissolved partnership, but it has never ap- 
peared to such advantage as it does at present. 
Mr. Dunlevy has made a great improvement in 
the theatre and is to be congratulated on its 
fine appearance. ‘‘A Parlor Match”’ is now 
being played there by Evans and Hoey, to full 
houses. 


In the new Garden Theatre, connected with 
the Madison Square Garden, which was com- 
pleted this fall, ‘‘ Doctor Bill,” preceded by 
“*Sunset,” a one-act comedy by Jerome K. 
Jerome, has been enjoying a most successful 
run. Jerome’s other two plays, ‘‘ The Maister 
lof Woodbarrow” and ‘‘Old Lamps for New,” 
are still drawing full houses at the Lyceum and 
Daly’s Theatre. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Theatre has turned its 
somewhat erratic tide of patronage into a full 
flow with the reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal and their Londoncompany. Their sea- 
son began with ‘‘ The Squire,’’ by Pinero. This 
is by no means the most powerful of their rep- 
resentations. It is to be hoped that they will, 
ere closing, revert to some of the favorites, such 
as ‘‘Diplomacy’’ and ‘‘The Iron Master,”’ 
upon which their great and just reputation was 
created. 


AT the Eden Musée Otero still attracts thou- 
sands to see her graceful dancing. Besides the 
waxworks, to which new figures and groups are 
continually being added, Ajeeb, the famous 
chess automaton, still astonishes and mystifies 
the chess and checker players. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Tue ‘‘Trees of Northeastern America,” by 
Charles S. Newhall, is a work of national im- 
portance. It will no longer be possible for an 
American to say: ‘“‘I can find no book which, 
in simple fashior, so describes the tree, from 
its foliage and bark and style, that I can recog- 
nize it.” Mr. Newhall has done more than de- 
scribe and correctly illustrate 116 of the trees 
of the Northeast ; his book is a mine of informa- 
tion relating to the commercial advantages of 
the different woods. Clear in arrangement, 
lucid in description, faultless and scientific in 
illustration, excellently and legibly printed and 
indexed, it is a work which will be welcome in 
the office of the merchant, the atelier of the 
artist and the library of the country gentleman. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.] 


‘*A NATURAL Method of Physical Training,” 
by Edward Checkley, has a mission differing 
from that of most books on the same subject. 
Hitherto they have in the main been addressed 
to the athlete desirous of loading certain parts 
of the body with the particular muscles re- 
quired to effect the feat in which he aimed at 
superiority. Mr. Checkley’s system is directed 
mainly to the attainment, by men and women 
engaged in the ordinary activities of life, of 
good health and strength and perfection of form, 
out of which and on which only Mr. Checkley 
considers it possible safely to build the super- 
structure of phenomenal power in particular di- 
rections ; and there is much common sense in 
the premises on which he bases this conclusion: 
“‘The muscular system of a man is not made up 
of chest and biceps. It is a wonderful and com- 
plex organization, in which one part is intimate- 
ly related with the other.” The methods of Mr. 
Checkley are as novel and simple as they are 
apparently successful. With great truth he 
points out that the lion does not acquire and 
maintain his immense strength and agility in a 
gymnasium, but by natural and simple meth- 
ods. By similar means Mr. Checkley insists 
that the highest development of the human 
frame must come by the right carriage of the 
body, by the proper method of breathing, by the 
flexion of the joints, and by graduated exercises 
of the muscles without the aid of gymnastic or 
artificial appliances. The exact steps in Mr. 
Checkley’s system are defined with simplicity 
and are illustrated by diagrams, so as to make 
his book self teaching. We heartily commend 
his observations to our readers. [Wm. C. Bry- 
ant & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

‘*A SumMER Holiday in Europe,” by Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, is a book of conventional rhap- 
sodies over historic sites. ‘‘ Who can enter the 
portal of the dome under which Bonaparte rests 
without a heightened pulse and some reflection 
of youth” asks the author, all which is mere 
guide-book sentiment. ‘‘The brain is dizzy 
from the brilliant tumult and the eyes blinded 
with the unaccustomed airiness and brightness 
of the Place de la Concorde, Paris;” to the ordi- 
nary traveler this is fanciful exaggeration. To 


take another instance haphazard from London : 
“‘Oh, the quiet and deep peace of those Temple 
Gardens ; the restful seclusion and green trees, 
nodding flowers and ripple of bird song.” This 
may be poetical in its way, but is stilted non- 
sense when applied to the workshop of the bus- 
tling unsentimental lawyer; it is pleasant, but 
it is shallow and unsatisfying to the seeker after 
guidance in travel. So, again, ‘‘ Toynbee Hall” 
is estimated ‘‘as in itself alone enough to coun- 
teract and hallow a large share of the grievous 
impressions which the usual aspect of London 
makes upon the stranger,” an observation based 
upon the fad of the moment, ‘‘slumming.” It 
ignores too palpably the thousands of other 
agencies which have been doing their good work 
through centuries. If comparisons are to be 
made on modern agencies then the Salvation 
Army is infinitely more entitled to marked en- 
comium than Toynbee Hall. A mere traveler, 
in fact, can form no correct opinion on these 
TT social questions. [Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. 


James Payn says Trollope hurt his books by 
telling people how they were written. Perhaps 
the plan of Trollope, and of Daudet,and of Tenny- 
son, and of many others who have taken the 
public into their confidence, has hurt their books. 
None but a superficial critic will depreciate a 
book because he knows exactly how it was 
made. What readers chiefly rejoice at is to 
know why a book was written. This is the 
crucial heat that shapes an interest in the au- 
thor as in the book. It is thus ‘‘ we catch up 
their men and women all aflame in action.”’ 
‘“‘Mamelons and Ungava,” by W. H. H. Mur- 
ray, comes to us as a reply to both the ‘‘how” 
and the ‘“‘ why” of its authorship. It is the re- 
sult of the utmost painstaking, a polished stone ; 
it is also the afflatus of sympathetic and, at the 
same time, refined imagination. The literary 
form of the book, or rather its poetic method, 
is that of the Saga, the method and the form of 
the aboriginal mind. Longfellow tried both 
method and form in ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and Cooper 
in the ‘‘ Tales.” But neither caught the spirit 
of those sons and daughters of nature whose 
education was purely oral and whose utter- 
ances were oracular. ‘‘Mamelons and Un- 
gava”’ is a Saga, pure in style and breathing, 
fresh in its body of tradition, rich in color both 
of foreground and background, most pure in 
all its parts, conceived in a purity of thought 
that is sacred, and carried out with a purity of 
language as rare as itis refreshing. It tells of 
the birth of noble customs now somewhat 
neglected, of the source of great inspirations 
now driven into the lone fastnesses of but a few 
souls, and of those springs of religion which 
have been hidden by the weeds of neglect. It 
is more than a book of the woods and waters: 
it is the voice of the outer world itself speaking 
as it once spake to the godlike men of old. It 
is heroic in the ancient sense of the word, the 
Homeric sense; a noble book, indeed! [De 
Wolfe & Co.] 
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In the spring and fall of each year wild fowl 
visit in vast numbers the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and may be successfully hunted almost any- 
where within the extensive triangle formed from 
the Straits of Belle Isle to the city of Quebec, 
and from the same point to Cape Breton, a large 
territory truly, but accessible to the adventurous 
gunner, and presenting the delightful variety of 
superior trout and salmon fishing in a country 
whose features are a marked change from the 
neighboring coast of New England April and 
November arethe great months. At the Straits 
of Belle Isle, during the early fall, bay-bird 
shooting is in order and great bags are made. 
Curlews arrive fresh from the blueberry barrens 
of Labrador and are as fat as butter. 


No better grounds can be reached for the 
muskallonge, black bass, trout, pickerel, pike 
and pike-perch fishing and fur and feather game 
shooting in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin 
than the noted localities accessible from stations 
along the line of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road. A most delightful book called ‘‘ Pen and 
Camera” has been issued by the railroad com- 
pany, and toanyone fond of natural scenery, 
field sports and angling it is one of the most en- 
joyable of companions, being handsomely illus- 
trated and full of everything of general interest 
to the sportsman-tourist. By writing to Louis 
Eckstein, the general passenger and ticket agent, 
at Chicago, OUTING readers may secure a copy. 

Mr. AND Mrs, C. H. Cummine, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Constable, Mrs. M. B. Gorham, Miss 
Grace Gorham and Miss Irene Stover, of New 
York, returned to the city on September 17, after 
a trip of 15,000 miles in the Wagner parlor car 
Mariquita over the greater part of this coun- 
try and a good portion of Canada. Among 
the places visited were Niagara Falls, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
the ‘‘Garden of the Gods,” Leadville, Pue- 
blo, Santa Fé, San Diego, Los Angeles, the 
Big Trees, Yosemite Valley, San Francisco, San 
José, Monterey, the Lick Observatory, Mount 
Shasta, Portland and Tacoma. They left the 
car for a time and went by steamer to Alaska, 
visiting Sitka, Glazier Bay and other places. 
From Tacoma eastward they enjoyed the great 
Yellowstone Park, all the big geysers, Bismarck, 
Fargo, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Duluth, Sault Ste. Marie, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec and Saratoga. 


THE Pacific Mail steamship Mew- 
| port completed on October 2 the fastest 

trip from Colon on record, 6 days II 
f hours, and 55 minutes being her time. 
# Colon is 1,800 miles from New York. 


~~ eE 


THE sportsman contemplating a trip to 

‘prairie chicken” and goose shooting 
grounds should secure a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha Railroad Company, whose 
railroad runs through an immense territory, 
famous for good wing game sport. Good liver- 


ies and hotels make this country the ideal one 
for those who like to take their sport with all 
the comforts possible. 


THE new Fall River line steamer Plymouth 
travels 20 miles an hour. She is to be com- 
manded by Captain Baylis Davis, formerly of 
the Pilgrim. One of the many advantages of 
the Plymouth’s new double inclined triple expan- 
sion engine is that it has no walking beam to 
add to the vibration of the boat, and it is said 
that the new boat will afford more general com- 
fort to the passenger than has heretofore been 
experienced. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Winnipeg, 
Man., says: ‘‘One may find plenty of fish and 
game in that great country through which the 
western portion of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road runs. Winnipeg is an excellent objective 
point. The eastern portion of this raiiroad goes 
right through the deer preserves of Maine. 
The New Brunswick Railroad, which is now 
leased by the Canadian Pacific, will be found 
to reach stations from which the very best big 
game hunting regions are accessible—the head- 
waters of the Aroostook, north of Mt. Katah- 
din, reached from Presque Isle.’’ 

WITH the return of autumn and the approach 
of the biting winds and treacherous variations 
of the North’s rigid winter, Galifornia begins 
to spread her charms and beckon with enticing 
finger. The palatial hotels of the Pacific Coast 
are opening and those who are planning a jour- 
ney to those sunnier shores should consult the 
advertising pages of OUTING, especially those 
regarding the Raymond Hotel,.at East Pasa- 
dena, whose hospitable doors will open Decem- 
ber 18, 1890, and of the world-famous Hotel 
del Monte, at Monterey, which is open all the 
year and is accounted the most elegant hostelry 
in the world. 

FRIENDS and patrons of the old reliable ‘‘ Ston- 
ington” should bear in mind that the steamers 
of this line now leave their New York dock, 
foot of Spring street, at 4:30 P.M. 

THE time to do your booking for Florida is 
now and not when the boats are crowded and 
accommodations scant. Consult our advertising 
pages on the ‘‘ Clyde” and Ocean SS, Co. 








Upon the rugged rocks they sat, .- 
He held her hand, she held his hat, 
I held my breath and lay quite flat, 
And no one thought I knew it. 
He held that kissing was no crime, 
She held her cheek up every time, 
I held my breath and wrote this rhyme, 
And no one saw me do it. 
—Bicycle World. 
EmpLoyer (sternly): ‘‘ You were absent with- 
out leave yesterday, Mr. Challie.” 
CLERK: ‘‘ I am sorry, sir, but I was sick.’”’ 
EmpLover: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right! How did 
the fish bite ?’’—Zfoch. 


EpITHA: ‘‘I wonder why the dudes wear one 
eye glass ?’”’ 

DEBORAH: ‘‘To prevent seeing more than 
they are able to comprehend.”’ — Jewelers’ 
Weekly. 

KITTIE (at the wheel): ‘‘ Look out, she’s go- 
ing to jibe!”’ 

Aunt Maria (who has been looking very 
pale): ‘‘I really think that Kittie needn’t have 
called attention to my distress in her horrid sea 
slang.’’—Puck. 


WE would think that a man who had amassed 
a fortune by manufacturing mucilage would be 
stuck up; yet we know of several who are not. 
—American Stationer. 


Mr. Horsey: ‘‘Then I am to understand 
our match is off ?”’ 

Miss BASEBALL: ‘‘ Yes; I give you your re- 
lease. I expect to sign a new man on Satur- 
day.’’—Jllustrated American. 

How to catch fish is a study. How to lie 
about it comes natural.—NVew Orleans Picayune. 


Jupce: ‘“‘You are accused of entering this 
man’s store and stealing a package of photo- 
graphs.” 

PRISONER: ‘‘ Judge, is there any law against 
taking photographs?’’—American Stationer. 


Mrs. Dossins (reading): ‘‘Countess Maria 
von Kensky, of Bohemia, has bagged 138 hares 
in one day.” 

Dossins: ‘‘ Her husband will soon be bald- 
headed at that rate.’’—Zpoch, 


Wire: ‘“‘ John wants a bicycle.’ 

HusBanp: ‘‘Tell him to go up into the attic 
and fall down two flights of stairs. It will be 
just about the same thing, and save me $100.” 
— Texas Siftings. 


SittysBoy: ‘‘The scoldings of my employer 
to-day actually made me sick.”’ 

MEDICAL STUDENT: ‘Science will refute such 
a statement,” 

SILLyBoy: ‘‘Science or no science, the fact 
remains that I threw up my job.’’—American 
Stationer. 


IncoME TacKs—Those taken by a yacht on 
her way into harbor.—Zigiht. 


Miss CANVASBACK: ‘‘ How do you give your 
little doggie exercise ?’”’ 

Miss REDHEAD: ‘‘I speak kindly to him, 
and he wags his tail.’’—Puck. 


Mrs. NEwricH: ‘‘ How much does it cost to 
mail this newspaper?” 

‘““CLERK: ‘‘ Second class, I cent.’’ 

Mrs. NEwricu: ‘‘I will have nothing second 
class. Charge what you like, but send it first 
class.’’—American Stationer. 


APPLICANT: ‘‘Oh, yes, I have plenty of out- 
door exercise ; I ama member ofa bicycle club.”’ 

Lire INSURANCE AGENT: ‘‘I am sorry, sir, but 
we cannot take you.”’—LZ xchange. 


THE first type setter—Adam.—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


For sudden change the bicyclist 
Must be prepared, you know ; 
It takes a very little twist 
To turn his weal to woe. 
—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A BICYCLIST ON HIS BACK— | AGAIN ON HIS BACK—This Time 


BUT NOT MUCH HURT. wl ‘OLD FROM 
4435 ie 7 al a 
REGISTERED PERCHERON | eezoe2.\/ |\\\ Wo 

@® FRENCH COACH HORSES, | i Z| he} 4 
Imported and Bred. 


3 IMPORTED 
& ox Bredin 1889, 
Being 100 more than were im 
ported and bred this year by any 
other man or firm in America. 





Perche; 
j 100 bought before any puichase 
my was made by other American buyers. 
Among Oaklawn’s importations this year are 
THE WINNERS OF 88S PRIZES 


at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 


42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, 
13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
(90 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting this 
Greatest and Most Successful Breeding t 
Establishment in America, 5 os HIS < 
Address, for 309-page catalogue, free, y WA Ww 
M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. S WA #? jy FOR SALE 
Thirty-five miles west of Chicago, on C. & N.-W. me he y | ‘ ev 
R’y, between Turner Junction and Elgin. N ZA HiKAs DRUGGISTS 
aa«_, ‘ EVERYWHERE 























“9h UNEXCELLED FOR UNIFORMITY AND ACCURACY, +t 


LOADED BY 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR U. M. Cc. LOADED SHELLS. 
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MIDGET + CAMERA. 
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OPEN. 


“ad30q704 aodius 

















AS A DETECTIVE CAMERA. 


HE MIDGET POCKET CAMERA is the most compact camera ever 

made, it being but 14 inches thick when folded, and the 3}x 41 can be 

carried in an ordinary coat pocket, while the 4x5 can be carried in an 
overcoat pocket. On account of its compactness it is invaluable for tourists, 
bicyclists and canoeists. 

The lens is provided with Rotating Diaphragms and Rotating Diaphragm 
Shutter for instantaneous views; this shutter is a novel device and very 
simple, and at the same time is very compact, as it occupies no more room 
than the rotating diaphragm. 

The change from a View Camera to a Detective Camera, or wice versa, is 
made in fifteen seconds. 

The Midget is a Combination Camera of the highest order, and whether 
as a View or Detective Camera it is not excelled. 

We sell the Midget either complete or without the Detective feature, as 


may be required. 
c - = = = ie 
- - - - - 40.00 
e Cae Pe Oe ee 45.00 
> =< = = & 50.00 


If the Detective Camera feature is not desired, deduct $10.00. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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BLANKET WRAPS FO™ #4 


PAJAMAS 


or East India Sleeping Suits, and Long Night 
Shirts, made from the best English Flan- 
nels, Cotton and Silk, for Steamer, 





BATH, LOUNGING and BLANKET 


For Steamer 


+> WRAPS.<«+ 


For the Nursery, 


Traveling, 


For the Sick Room, For the Railway Carriage, 
For the Bath, For Yachting. 


For Men, Women, Children and the Raby, $2.75 to $35.00, with 
Hood and Girdle complete, and 


FOR MORNING AND NIGHT USE GENERALLY. 


Those having occasion to be up nights will find them indispensable. 


Sleeping Car, Yachting 


or Hunting. 


Medium and heavy weights for Men and 


At NOYES BROS.’ 


ILWAY CAR or 


STEAMER TRAVELING 


They are a positive luxury and comfort. Fifty choice patterns now 


in stock or made to special order, 


=~ 


NOYES BROS’., 


Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





Don't 
spoil your 
Feet with 


Cheap 
Shoes. 


Don’t permit any 
substitute for the 
**Korrect Shape,” as 
we have arranged to 
supply anyone in 
the United States 
whocannot getthese 
goods of ouragents, 
and prepay all de- 
livery charges, thus 
bringing them to 
your door without 
extra cost. 


-*.* If you want 
PERFECTIVUN 
in fit, with free- 
dom from Corns 
andall DISCOM- 
FORT, you will 
never wear any- 
thing except the 
BURT & PACK- 
ARD SHOE, 





WEAR THE 


See that EVERY PAIR is STAMPED 
THE BURT & PACKARD 


‘sKorrect Shape.”’ 
URT o: 
Saw. < 
STAND ey Ly VANE. 
AacKpe? 


Do you want a 
Cordovan 
(Cork Sole) 


Shoe 
ABSOLUTELY 
Hand Made? 


If so or if you 
want French Calf, 
Patent Leather, 
Genuine Kanga- 
roo, Mexican Bur- 
ro or Patent Leath- 
er Dress Congress, 
you can have it 
in the** KORRECT 
SHAPE” (trade 
mark), which com- 
bines elegance and 
ease with the best 
wearing qualities, 

The Zast_ models 
for the ** Korrect 
Shape ”’ are made 
in our own factory, 
and are the results 
of years’ experience 
in supplying the 
highest classof trade 
of the country. Only 
the best grades of 
leather are used for 





Don't confound these goods with the low-priced shoes of other makers. We commence where 
they leave off, and for winter use we commend to every gentleman our Waterproof Shoe, made of 
genuine Horsehide (Cordovan) or Mexican Burro, and with a cork sole. 

All information concerning our different styles, kinds of stock, how to obtain these goods, etc., for- 
warded by simply naming this publication, with your address in full. 


PACKARD & FIELD (Successors to BURT& PACKARD), Brockton, Mass. 


uppers, and bottoms 
are all oak tanned. 
Anyone not finding 
a full line with our 
trade mark stamped 
on the sole can be 
supplied, charges 

repaid. Particu- 





ars free. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| pip a A BOX”, . The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“T have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was so severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.’’—Susan L. W. 


The GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 
Boston, Mass. 


+ | ““My son—now fifteen years of age— was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
ti worst form, through the effects of which his 


blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
This Wonderful Medicine for All he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 


BILIQUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS | 9 seu°-b°P. Kerr, BigSoring, Ohio. 
to which Men, Women and Children are subject, by thay wel oor ety i 


s the most marvelous antidote yet discovered. It is the y ‘ Infantry, F 
whos Be Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Winest, —! ie any G., 13th try, Fort 
{mpaired. Di; a, Constipation, Disordered Liver, eid oad 


ete., and is found _es cciall efficacious and _ remedial by ) * 
LC SUFFERERS, PRICE, 28. CENTS PER. BOX. Ay S p il 

‘ Prepared only by THOS. BE BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanca- er S arsa ari a 
shire, England. N CO., Sole Agents for the PREPARED BY 


United States, 365 and 367 pon Street, New York, who 
(if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECH- Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


AM’S PILLS on receipt of price—-dutinguire first. Please Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
mention this publication in ordering. 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the genuine 
article, and not allow themselves to be swindled’ by having plasters said 
to be “just as good,” or “containing superior ingredients,” imposed upon 
them. These are only tricks to sell inferior goods that no more compare 
with A.icock’s Porous Piasters than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Alleock’s Porous Plasters will convince the most skeptical 
of their merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph. D., F.C.S., late Government Chem- 
ist, says: 

**My inv estigation of ALLCock’s Porous PLASTER shows it to contain valuable and essential 


ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to and more efficient than any 
other plaster.” 











ea 


@ SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
6 “SHOVOV3H NSIS 24 FUND 3UNS 























Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 





OUTING MONTHLY RECORD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention, 


OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations, 





THE FREEMASONRY OF SPORT. 


TuatT there is a freemasonry in sport is a fact 
about which there can be no doubt. From the 
‘‘entered apprentice” in the shape of the mouse 
or rat hunting urchin, up through all the de- 
grees to the M. F. H. of some crack pack in ‘‘ the 
shires,’’ there is an indescribable sort of friend- 
liness running. The love of sport appears to 
be a natural instinct implanted in the heart of 
man, and whatever may be'the difference of 
opinion in religion, politics or any other mat- 
ter which acts as an acid of discord on the 
alkali of good fellowship, only let the subject of 
sport be broached and it is like oil on the 
troubled waters. 

Men will wrangle and snarl over municipal 
or county matterstill they nearly come to blows, 
but mention of ‘‘ that run with the harriers’’ or 
‘*the bag Charlie made on September 1”’ will 
put things on quite an amicable footing again. 

In nothing is this freemasonry so apparent, 
however, as in its liquescent effect on the ortho- 
dox Englishman. Two of those congealed 
specimens of exclusiveness are the occupants of 
a railway carriage. 

They vacantly stare at each other now and 
then, over their 7imes, Field or OUTING, but not 
a word passes. Papers are exhausted and they 
gaze listlessly out on the beauteous country 
through which they are rushing. 

At last some fine pasture fields, with formida- 
ble ‘‘doubles,’”’ and rattling ‘‘ bullfinches’’ sub- 
dividing them, inspires one man, and he almost 
unconsciously exclaims: ‘‘What a country for 
arun!’’ 

That is the ‘‘ open sesame,’”’ and in five min- 
utes they are as ‘‘thick’’ as if they had known 
each other for years. One man tells of ‘‘a run 
he had with ‘the Blankshires’ last week over 
just such a country as that ;’’ the other spins a 
yarn of ‘‘a good thing of an hour and a quarter 
without a check, with ‘the Blobshires.’’’ A 
week with the pheasants at Lord Tom Noddy’s 
or the cock shooting at Sir Hammerless Choke- 
Bore’s are all discussed, and when Jinglebury 
Junction warns the newly-made friends that they 
must part, there is a cordial wring of the hand 
and mutual promises are made to run down and 
see how we do things with the ‘ Blankshires,”’ 
or to ‘‘come up to Norfolk for the pheasants,’’ 
And so it is with every other sport—it seems to 
draw men instinctively together. 

The disciple of Isaac Walton is about the only 
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one in whom there may be a little spice of jeal- 
ousy. A pet pool is almost sacred in his eyes, 
and to see a brother angler hard at work whip- 
ping it when he arrives is almost more than he * 
can bear. His is a sort of odd-fellowship, with 
hardly the true masonic ring about it. But all 
lovers of the gentle art are not so selfish, and in 
many the true freemasonry of sport exists. 

Does not the heart of every sportsman go out 
to the old hunter who mumbles out his ‘‘ Mun- 
chausen”’ tales of his feats when he was young ; 
and we look up to him as a “‘ past master”’ in all 
the mysteries of field lore. ‘‘One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin,”’ the poet sings. 
Who is there can study nature and nature’s God 
like the true sportsman? And this perhaps may 
account for this good fellowship existing among 
the lovers of the chase—this freemasonry of 
sport. os 

AT a meeting of the board of governors of 
the Manhattan Athletic Club held on Octo- 
ber 3 the report of the committee on new 
athletic grounds, Messrs. W. J. Swan, G. W. 
Carr, Warren Sage, S. J. Cornell and Geo. A. 
Avery, came up forconsideration. It was final- 
ly decided to refer the matter of the purchase 
of Berrian Island to the committee, with power 
toact. The proposition made by E. J. Woolsey, 
the owner, will no doubt be accepted. The 
consummation is contingent upon the com- 
mittee on new athletic grounds disposing of 
$75,000 in bonds. It is understood that over 
half of them have already been taken, and 
it is confidently expected that the remaining 
bonds will be disposed of within a very short 
time. As soon as the purchase of the land has 
been consummated the club will begin work on 
building the country club house, the stables and 
the running and bicycle track and other im- 
provements that are to be made on the island 
in the way of building boat houses and other 
athletic and aquatic.fixtures. If the committee 
meets with the success that is hoped for, it is 
expected that the island will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the spring of 1891. The acquire- 
ment of this island will place the M. A. C. 
members in possession of almost everything 
that they could desire in the way of facilities 
for country enjoyment. The island is about 
40 acres in extent, is very favorably located 
and is well adapted for the purpose for which 
it has been bought. The athletic track will 
be in the middle of the island, and will be 
made between two hills, which will form a natural 
amphitheatre. The club house will be very 
handsome, and there will be every facility on 
the island for the enjoyment of all kinds of out- 
door sports on land and water. The island is 
located off Woolsey Point, Long Island, and is 
in Bowery Bay, adjoining Steinway. The water 
is sufficiently deep around the island for the 
largest ocean steamers to anchor at the club’s 
docks. The water in Bowery Bay is sheltered 
and is in every way suitable for swimming, row- 
ing, yachting and other aquatic contests. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Amonc other things which photography has 
recently been accomplishing in the aid of sci- 
ence are the photographs of lightning and its 
application to the study of clouds and meteor- 
ology. The Meteorological Society of Berlin 
made arrangements to take simultaneous pho- 
tographs of flashes of lightning at widely sepa- 
rated stations during the summer. If the plan 
prove successful it is expected to obtain some 
idea of the special and dimensional relations of 
the flash. Mr. W. N. Jennings, of Philadel- 
phia, has made some very valuable photo- 
graphs in this connection, which clearly show 
that the lightning flash never occurs as a sharp, 
angular, zigzag line, as represented by artists, 
but always in the form of a wavy line. 

While photography has been assisting in the 
solution of scientific problems, many of its own 
questions remain unanswered. For instance, 
the real nature of the latent photographic image, 
or the change which silver compounds undergo 
when exposed to light, and of many other re- 
actions which underlie some of our most im- 
portant processes, we have not yet been able to 
determine with anything like certainty. Every 
photographer knows that adry plate, after being 
exposed in the camera and examined in the 


dark room, presents no difference whatever 
from its appearance before it was exposed. The 
most powerful microscope discovers no change 
whatever ; but that there is a change we know 
when the magic touch of the developer brings 


forth the faithful image. 
ical or a chemical one ? There are able inves- 
tigators who hold both theories. Who knows? 

The committee appointed by the British con- 
vention one year ago to investigate the question 
of lens standards made a valuable report at the 
late Chester convention. Among other things 
it was recommended that the English inch be 
taken as the standard unitof length with regard 
to all measurements in connection with lenses, 
flanges, adapters and camera screws, and that 
the form of thread for lens mounts, flanges, 
screws and soforth, be known as the Whitworth 
angular thread. In order that anyone, wher- 
ever situated, can originate this thread form for 
himself, we state that the Whitworth thread is 
constructed as follows: Two parallel lines are 
drawn, separated by a distance equal to 0.96 of 
the pitch P (distance between two threads) ; 
these are intersected by twosets of parallel lines 
inclined to each other at an angle of 55° and 
meeting at top and bottom, one-sixth of the 
total depth of the angular thread thus formed 
being cut off at top and bottom and rounded 
down. The altitude of the resulting thread is 
0.64 of the pitch P. 

Our own national convention of photogra- 
phers has.only just closed its eleventh annual 
assembly at Washington, D. C., so that it is too 
early to report on what it accomplished. Next 
month we shall be able to present the readers 
of OUTING with a short résumé of the more im- 
portant and interesting proceedings of that 
assembly. W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 


Is this change a phys- 


AT a meeting of the Camera Club of the 
Phillips Andover Academy, of Andover, Mass., 
held on September 24 the following officers 
were elected for the year: President, Hooker ; 
secretary, Yardley, and treasurer, Keeler. A 
committee consisting of Messrs. King, Emerson 
and DeForest was appointed to have charge of 
the dark rooms. 


THE new McKinley tariff act will affect photog- 
raphers, as the duty on albumenized paper 
is increased from 15 to 35 per cent. 

Messrs. Hallett, Truette, Crusy, Lincoln and 
Foster, members of the Brookline Camera Club, 
made the observatory on the top of Blue Hill, 
Milton, the rendezvous of the first regular club 
outing, and secured a number of excellent pho- 
tographs of that picturesque locality. 

CounT von Mum, of the Washington Ger- 
man Legation, is an enthusiastic amateur pho- 
tographer, and has made many interesting 
views of Newport life and scenes. 


THE decided success which has crowned the 
efforts of the Chautauqua School of Photography 
is very gratifying to all lovers of this most 
instructive pastime. From the report of the 
school for last year we see that there were 154 
pupils, sixty-one of whom were women and 
ninety-three men. This school has been or- 
ganized since 1886, and is under the instructor- 
ship of Mr. Charles Ehrmann. 

BEGINNING November 3 the New York Camera 
Club will give an exhibition in its rooms in New 
York (324 Fifth Avenue) of the work of the 
various processes of mechanical photographic 
reproduction for illustrations. Among the many 
different forms of reproducing photographs and 
pictures the results of which will be shown are 
the photo-gravure, photo-engraving, photo-litho- 
graph and photo-etching. A pamphlet will be 
distributed at the exhibition containing an essay 
giving a sketch, historical and descriptive, of the 
different methods. 


On October 5 the Mystic Camera Club, of 
Medford, Conn., held a meeting, at which fifty 
photographic slides were shown. These slides 
will be the club’s contribution to the New Eng- 
land Exchange. They are illustrative of the 
country around Medford, and in quality of work 
will compare favorably with those of any club 
in the exchange. 

Miss ALICE LONGFELLOW has made a specialty 
of storm pictures taken along the Massachusetts 
coast. They will illustrate a new book of sea 
songs which will soon be issued. 

THE first meeting of the Boston Camera Club 
was held in the club’s rooms on October 6. 
With the exception of the dark room and studio 
the entire quarters have been changed. 

AMATEUR photographers are just now busy 
developing the summer's exposures and getting 
their prints together in albums. Can there be 
any pleasanter way of remembering a sum- 
mer’s vacation, or any better souvenirs of 
a week’s outing, than a series of photographs ? 
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AQUATICS. 


YACHTING. 


THE yachting season of 1890 has not been a 
particularly brilliant one. Not because there 
were not boats enough in commission, for there 
were probably more pleasure craft afloat than 
ever before, but on account of the lack of in- 
terest in racing, in all except the 40- foot 
class. Toward the end of the season there ‘was 
but little interest even in that class, for when- 
ever the Minerva or Gossoon entered in a race 
the rest of the boats in the class had very ‘slen- 
der prospects of winning a prize, and so their 
owners were not anxious to enter them. 
Schooner racing was very poor compared with 
1889, when such cracks as the Grayling, Sea Fox, 
Montauk and Sachem chased each other up the 
Vineyard Sound and over other courses, while 
the big sloops Zitania, Katrina and Shamrock 
have not condescended to show their speed but 
once during the season. 

The runs from port to port during the cruise 
of the New York Yacht Club furnished more real 
sport than any other event of that organization. 
Cruising was popular enough, but the Eastern 
yachtsmen again failed to coax the fleet of the 
New York club around the Cape into Boston 
Bay. Commodore Gerry’s experience of three 
years ago, when it took the fleet nearly thirty- 
six hours to cover the distance, has made him 
chary of Boston Bay. The fact is New York 
yachtsmen can find plenty of, cruising west of 


the Vineyard, and they don’t like night sailing 


a bit. 

The outlook for 1891 is a promising one. A 
new fleet of 46 footers and a number of small 
keel boats are being built, and the 4o0-foot class 
will probably be increased by at least two boats. 
Then additional impetus will be given to the 70- 
foot class, for Royal Phelps Carroll and his 
brother, John Lee Carroll, Jr., are having a new 
boat of that length built from Gardiner’s design. 
The 7?¢ania will be in fighting trim again next 
season, and she may have a powerful antagonist 
in the new Carroll boat. 

The Minerva’s record for 1890 was indeed a 
creditable one. Out of twenty-three starts she 
won fourteen first, six second, one third and two 
fourth prizes. The Gossoon started in thirteen 
races. She won eight first, three second and two 
third prizes. Out of fourteen starts the Mari- 
guita won one first, five second, seven third and 
one fourth. In the same number of starts the 
Liris had one first, five second, six third and 
two fourth. 

The question of cash prizes instead of cups for 
winning yachts will bear a good deal of ventil- 
ation. Cash is, of course, a handy thing to pay 
expenses with, but the majority of yachtsmen 
are rich enough to foot the bills, and they would 
rather have a prize cup or bowl to take home 
and show their friends than the cash, which 
would be spent ina little while. I do not be- 
lieve that cash prizes will come into favor much 
next-season. J. C. SuMMERs. 

Pa 

In a match race between the /essica and the 
Liris, sailed over the Larchmont course on Sep- 
tember 12, the former won by 12m. 36s., correct- 
ed time. 


THE fall races of the Columbia Yacht Club 
were contested by many of the yachts of clubs 
belonging to the New York Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, on the Hudson River, September 18 
Besides the yachts of the home club, the Yon- 
kers, Corinthian, Pavonia, Jersey City, Sing 
Sing, Tappan Zee and Hudson River clubs were 
represented. The course was 22 miles, except 
for Class K, which was 15 miles. Below we 
give a list of the winners-in the various classes : 

Class B—W. H. Rowe’s Mergus ; corrected 
time, 2h. 5m. 52s. 

Class C—John Dixon’s Vixen ; corrected time, 
2h. 8m. 6s. 

Class D—H. C. Rosemond’s Lurline ; cor- 
rected time, 2h. 13m. Ios. 

Class E—A. J. Prime’s Vina ; corrected time, 
2h. gm. 33s. 

Class F—W. E. Kinzley’s Thorn ; corrected 
time, th. 52m. 18s. 

Class I—Jas. R. Smith’s Pauline B.; corrected 
time, th. 4gm. 4s. 

Class K—John Lober’s Sisters ; 
time, th. 15m. 31s. 


corrected 


E1icHT yachts belonging to the Dorchester 
Yacht Club sailed for the club cups September 
20. The trophies in the three classes were won 
as follows : 

First class—W. P. Whitmarsh’s A/udgekeewiss ; 
corrected time, th. 3m. 

Second class—C. B. Pear’s Viento ; corrected 
time, Ih. 39s. 

Special class—H. M. Nute’s Scamp, Jr.; cor- 
rected time, rh. 51m. 53s. 

The judges of the race were: Hartford Daven- 
port, James E. Swan, Henry D. Wing, M. W. 
Davison and Walter S. Fox. 


On Lake Minnetonka, on September 13, was 


sailed the final race for the Peet pennant. After 
a close and exciting contest the Varuna finished 
first, beating the Bzrd by 59s. 


THE new club house of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, of Brooklyn, was formally opened on 
September 23. Among those present were: 
Commodore and Mrs. Newbury D. Lawton, 
Vice-Commodore Edwin B. Havens, Rear 
Commodore and Mrs. T. L. Arnold, Frank L. 
St. John, George H. Church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hogan, Chas. T. Pierce, Louis J. Boury, Henry 
George, Commodore John B. Pfague, of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club, and Miss Prague ; 
J. Corlies Lawrence, Thomas Powers, Mrs. 
Antonio Rasines, Charles Hall Botsford, Mrs. 
Frewarth, Albert Darling, J. H. Hanan, John 
Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Summers, Owen 
Fergusson and others. 


Dr. J. C. BARRon’s cutter Clara and Dr. W. 
B. Hopkins’ centreboard sloop Cinderella sailed 
a match race over the 20-mile course of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club on September 20, After 
holding the lead for over 15 miles. a squall 
struck the Clara and her bobstay and bowsprit 
broke, putting her out of the race. The Cin- 
derella won in 2h. 47m. 26s. 


Aucust BELMONT, JR., has put the sloop J/ari- 
guita gut of commission. She lies in Wintring- 
ham’s basin, at Bay Ridge. 
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ROWING. 


GREATER strides have been made in rowing 
during the season just closed than at any time 
during the past five years; in fact, the season 
of 1890 may be recorded as the greatest ever 
known in the United States. Nearly all the old 
clubs have increased their membership consid- 
erably and the many new ones that have en- 
tered the field are prospering, with plenty of 
young blood in them and steady hands at the 
helm. 

There were many more regattas rowed than 
in 1889, and, judging from the increased inter- 
est in the sport shown by the young men who 
join the rowing classes in athletic clubs, the sea- 
son of 1891 will show even better sport and 
more broken records than 1890. 

The greatest event of the year was the first 
Middle States Regatta, rowed on the Passaic 
River on August 6 and 7. From the success at- 
tending it there is no doubt that it will become 
a standard event, and if equally well managed 
the second one will be sure to attract the best 
talent. Another notable event was the National 
Regatta, rowed on Lake Quinsigamond, under 
the management of the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen, on August 12 and 13. Here 
the crew of the Atalanta Boat Club, of New York, 
broke the record for eight-oared shells at a mile 
and a half. They covered the distance in 8m. 
12%s. This is the second consecutive time that 
the Atalantas have won the eight-oared shell race 
in the Association Regatta. 

E. J. Carney, of the Institute Boat Club, of 


Newark, N.J., won the quarter-mile dash —a 
new distance for single scullers— at the same 


regatta. His time was Im. 22%s. The prize 
was a medal offered by John A. St. John, who is 
known as the originator of the new quarter-mile 
dash. 

When the Manhattan Athletic Club gets into 
its new quarters on Berrian Island they will 
doubtless put some good men, in training on the 
splendid sheet of water surrounding the island. 

J. C. SuMMERs. 
*% 


THE Varuna Boat Club, of Brooklyn, gave 
their fifteenth annual regatta and athletic games 
combined on September 13. They were well 
attended and proved a great success. The sum- 
mary of events follows: 

Junior singles (for E. L. Beggs medal)—Won 
by M. B. Bailey. 

Junior singles—Won by M. J. Quill, Jr. 

Junior doubles—Won by E. Robbins and W. 
Merrick. 

Senior doubles—Won by F. Olsen and M. 
Donelly. 

Senior singles— Dead heat between C. T. 
Belger and J. Platt, Jr. 

Four-oared gigs—Won by White Cloud, with 
crew: H. Maune, bow; M. J. Quill, Jr., 2; 
W. C. Johnson, 3; J. Platt, Jr., stroke, and 
W. H. Dunn, coxswain. 

Eight-oared barges—Won by Makara, with 
crew: E. Boyson, bow; W. D. Hannigan, 2; 
J. H. Lorey, 3; T. C. York, 4; F. H. Tread- 
way, 5; J. G. Bishop, 6; J. Platt, Jr., 7; G. E. 
Laing, stroke, and C. S. Kress, coxswain. 

150-yards dash (handicap)—Final heat won b 
W. C. Johnson (5 yds.) ; W. J. Mills (4% yds.), 
second ; time, 16 I-5s. 


Mile run (scratch)—Won by M. B. Bailey ; T. 
Raftery second; F. Olsen third; time, 5m. 
2 4-58. 

THE first invitation regatta of the Hoboken 
Turtle Club was held at Larchmont on Septem- 
ber 13. Many of the oarsmen entered failed to 
appear, and the races were practically between 
crews of the New York Athletic Club. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the results : . 

Double gigs—Won by Stevens and Giannini; 
time, gm. 30s. 

Junior single gigs—Won by J. H. Bell; time, 
12m. 10s. 

Six-oared barges—Won by L. W. Seaman’s 
crew’; time, 8m. 17s. The winning crew was 
composed of: J. Crawford, bow; R. Craw- 
ford, 2: A. ©. Clark, 3; T. 1. Cook, 4; A. 
McCorkindale, 5; J. H. Bell, stroke; L. W. 


,Seaman, coxswain. 


CANOEING. 


THE Massasoit Canoe Club, of Boston, held its 
annual club races on September 14. The sailing 
race was won by V. B. Johnson in his self-de- 
signed and self-built Vee Bee. The paddling race 
was won by the Moondyne, Sappho being a good 
second. The Massasoit Wigwam, as it is called, 
is one of the features of Boston Harbor, and is 
the storehouse of all sorts of canoes, many of 
which have been built by the members them- 
selves. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club held a race from 
their club house on September 13 to decide who 
should hold the club challenge cup for the com- 
ing year. William Wintringham has been the 
holder of the cup during the past year. William 
Whitlock challenged for the cup, and besides 
these two in the race were F. C. Dunnell and H. 
C. Ward. The course was 4% miles. The men 
got off in a good breeze, Ward first over the line, 
followed by Dunnell. At the first buoy Wint- 
ringham’s canoe capsized and he was unable to 
goon with the race. Ward and Dunnell had a 
close fight for two-thirds of the distance, Ward 
managing to maintain his lead up to this point ; 
but Dunnell got in sonie fine windward work 
and passed him and came in the winner, mak- 
ing him the present holder of the club challenge 
cup. The race was made in very good time 
The start was at 3:55, and Dunnell finished at 
4:14:43. 

SWIMMING. 


THE first annual handicap swimming races 
of the New York Swimming Club were contested 
off the club house of the Fresh Air Club, at 
Bensonhurst, Long Island, on September 13. 
This was the first handicap swimming contest 
ever held in this vicinity, and was a great suc- 
cess. The summary of the results follows : 

220 yards (handicap)—Final heat won by C. 
Holderman, N. Y. S. C. (30s.); H. T. Braun, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), second; C. E. Knobloch, 
N. Y. A. C. (25s.), third ; time, 5m. 4 3-5s. 

440 yards (handicap)—Won by H. T. Braun, 
N. Y. A. C (scratch); C. E. Knobloch, N. Y. 
A. C. (45s.), second ; J. R. Whittemore, P. A: C., 
of St. Louis, Mo. (10s.), third; time, 7m. 19 I-5s. 

880 yards (handicap)-—-Won by C. E. Knob- 
loch, N. Y. A. C. (75s); J. R. Whittemore, 
P. A. C., of St. Louis, Mo. (15s.), second; G. L. 
Robinson (75s.), third ; time, 18m. 29s. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CALIFORNIA. + 


———— 











- WINTER SEASON, 1890-91. 





THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Health Seekers 


IS CALLED TO THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


America’s Famous Winter Hesort 


AND THE 


MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 





Only THREE AND A HALF Hours by Express Trains from San Francisco. 





There are thousands of residents of the Eastern and Middle States who annually flee their inhospitable climes for 
places more congenial, and only hesitate about making the trip to California on account of the long distance and increased 
cost of transportation. They, of course, are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hotel del Monte, which 
are about one-half the rates charged elsewhere for inferior accommodations, 

The attention of those people whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and are covered 
many months with snow, and who usually go to the most accessible Southern resorts regardless of high rates and inferior 
accommodations, is particularly called to this item of ¢erxms, and they are requested to note how quickly*the excess of 
transportation (the round trip to Monterey being less than $150) is counterbalanced by the, lower price of board at the 
Hotel del Monte. 

In making the journey from New York to San Francisco and Monterey by one route, and returning by another, the 
traveler will obtain more knowledge of the country in which he lives than he could in many years in any other way. 

From New York to Chicago the traveler has a choice between the New York Central and Hudson River, the Nev: 
York, Lake Erie and Western, the Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio railroads, and their Western connections, all of 
which afford first-class accommodations. The Northern Pacific Route from Chicago passes through Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana (within a comparatively short distance of the famous Yellowstone Park), Idaho anc 
Washington, to Portland, Oregon. From Portland the route passes through the picturesque mountain region of Northern 
California, 

The Central and Union Pacific Route runs through Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah Territory (within a short 
distance of Salt Lake City), Nevada and across the Sierra Nevada Mountains to San Francisco. 

Returning East by the Southern Pacitic, known as the Sunset Route, the traveler passes through Southern California, 
famous for its immense grain fields, orchards and vineyards, continuing eastward through Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas to New Orleans, and thence via St. Louis and Cincinnati, or Atlanta and Richmond, to New York City. 


TERMS FOR BOARD: 
By the day, $3 and upward; Parlors, from $1 to $2.50 extra; Children, in children’s dining 
room, $2 per day. For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. MONTEREY, CAL. 
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WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


HAVING OVER FIFTY CHANCES OF POSITION. 


COMBINING A PARLOR, LIBRARY, SMOKING AND RECLINING 
CHAIR, A LOUNGE OR FULL LENGTH BED. 


Over 100,000 now in use. This proves their merit. 


SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


WILSON BROS. , 675 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK: ALBANY, N. Y.: 
295 AND 297 FOURTH AVENUE. 78 NORTH PEARL STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN.: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 


75 EAST THIRD STREET. 42 FOURTH STREBT, SO. 


= “TLECTRA 


Monet Powerful Marine oo. 
Specially Designed 
for Yachtsmen. 











It combines what has been much sought but 
rarely obtained, Large Field and Great 
Magnifying Power. 

Its exceptionally large oculars avoid straining 
the eyes and make it an excellent Night Glass. 





For specimens of our work look in the columns of 


omae i row] Brot ers 


THE NEW YORK PHOTO-BLECTROTYPE CO., Cyitigany: 


HARRY C. JONES, Proprietor, 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. Nos, 295 AND 297 FOURTH AVENUE, 
GB Send for Estimates. COR. 23D STREET. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


Sg “Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
ur in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


\\ 
aie KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. 


Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 
THE ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL. 


This is truly the educational device of the period. 
Will —< co oF word of two, three, four, or five letters. 
of the keys, and our boys and girls 








are Qokehtod. 

Carefully ‘m made. Superbly finished. Simple, yet 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT IS THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 

This sparkling, spirited, sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy, or stationery store, 
or will be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd., 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? ~~ 427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 








ATHLET PCS. 


FIXTURES, 


November 1—Manhattan Athletic Club and Salford Har- 
riers, joint open handicap games, in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. 

November —Wayne — Club boxing and wrestling 
tournament, Jersey City, N 

November rae Athletic Association open handicap 
games, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

November 4-_National Cross Country Association cham- 
pionship junior team race, Morris Park, N. 

November 5—Forty-seventh Regiment, Ne G..S: ae ee 
open handicap games at their armory, Brooklyn, N. y. 

November 6—Manhattan Athletic Club members’ games, 
New York. 

November 8—Company F, Twenty-third Regiment, N. G. 

. Y., open handicap games at their armory, Brgoklyn, 


November 11- ~13—Bridge Athletic Club boxing and wrest- 
ling tournament, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ovember 12—-Boston Athletic Association open handicap 
games, Irvington Oval, Boston, Mass. 

November 22—Park Athletic Club boxing tournament, 
New York city. 

November 22—Righth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., open 
handicap games, in their rye New York 

November 25—West End Athletic Association boxing and 


wrestling tournament, Newark, N. J. 


November 26—Boston Athletic Association, members’ in- 
door games, at Boston, Mass. 

November 29— Pioneer Boat Club and Company D, 
Twenty-third ee joint open handicap games, in their 
armory, Brooklyn, N. 

AMONG the many records which have been 
broken this season not one approaches in im- 
portance -the remarkable performance of John 
Owen, Jr., of the Detroit Athletic Club, at the 
Amateur Athletic Union Championships in Wash- 
ington, October 11. For many years the ama 
teur sprinters in this country and in England 
have been unsuccessfully striving to cover 100 
yards from a standing start in less than ‘‘even 
time.” It has several times been claimed to have 
been accomplished, but it has always been pro- 
ven that the track was short or with a grade, or 
that the runner was assisted by the wind. Never 
yet has an amateur been allowed the record, and 
it is thought that never before last month did an 
amateur cover the distance in less than Io seconds. 


Mr. Owen’s record will certainly be admitted, as- 


it was made against the wind on a level track, 
and the course, upon remeasurement, proved to 
be about an inch over the necessary 100 yards ; it 
was done in the regular official games of the 
A. A. U., and each of the four timers’ watches . 
stopped on g 4-5s. 
been made by an American runner places our 
sprinters above those of England, but few of 
whom have made “‘even time.” 

If this record was ever to be broken the race 
in which it was done was certainly the fitting 
occasion for it, as seldom has such a fast field of 
starters been seen in thesame race. In the final 
heat there were two men, Carey and Westing, 
each of whom held the world’s record ; Owen, 
who was considered in ‘‘ 10 second” form, and 
two men who were equal to Io I-5s.: Reming- 
ton and Robinson. The closest and most excit- 
ing finish that probably was ever witnessed in a 
foot race was the result, for the winner was not 
more than two feet ahead of the third man, and 
had the second and third men been timed they 
would probably have both broken the record as 
well, 

The rate at which the sprinter must cover 
ground to make this time is something wonder- 
ful. When we consider that the last 25 yards 


This signal victory having _ 
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are run in faster time than the first 25 (owing to 
the time required to get fully into motion from 
a standing start), it will be seen that the runner 
in his final spurt covers between 32 and: 35 feet 
to the second, or half as much again as the 
longest jump on record. J. PARMLY PARET. 


* 
* % 


THE second members’ games of this season 
of the Manhattan Athletic ‘Club were contested 
on September Io, with the following results : 

1oo-yards dash—Final heat won by M. 
Remington (1 yd.); R. S. Kennedy (7 yds.), 
second ; time, 10 4-5s. 

Three-quarter-mile walk — Won by 
Lange (3s.); C. L. Nicoll (scratch), 
time, 5m. 9 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by 
J. Dixon, Jr. (12 yds.); E. W. Goff (5 yds.), 
second ; time, 28 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by F. L. Lam- 
brecht (scratch), with put of go ft. 214 in.; H. 

Janeway (2 ft.), second, with put of 37 ft. 
11% in. 

600-yards run — Won by C. M. Carbonnell 
(18 yds.); M. Remington (scratch), second ; 
time, Im. 16 I-5s. 

Mile ruan—Won by A. B. George (scratch) ; 
W.. McCarthy (scratch) second; time, 4m. 
33 3-58. 

THE fifth annual fall games of the Lorillard 
Debating and Athletic Association held at Cale- 
donian Park, Jersey City Heights, on September 
13, were decided under very discouraging cir- 
cumstances. Rain interfered with the results 
considerably. The following is a summary of 
the events: 

100-yards dash (for novices)—Final heat won 
by J. Edwards, A. A. A.; A. L. Doremus, N. Y. 
A. C., second ; time, IIs. 

100-yards dash—Final heat won by ‘R. C. 
Fisher, Jr., N. Y. A. C. (3% yds.) ; J. Glenn, N. 
A. C, (3 yds.), and F. M. Reilly, A. A. A. (2 
yds.), ran a dead heat for second place (on the 
run off Glenn won) ; time, 10 2-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by J. F. Wieners, M. A. 
C. (40 yds.); C. Marks, R. C. A. C. (35 yds.), 
second ; time, 2m. 4 I-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. 
(scratch) ; F. Tillistrand, W. S. A. C. (25s.), sec- 
ond ; time, 6m. 49 I-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by E. L. Sarre, M. A. 
C. (a5 yds.); G. S. Muller,.A. A. A. (35 yds.), 
second ; time, 53 2-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by Z. A_ Cooper, 
M. A.C. (1% in.), jump, 5 ft. 7% in.; William 
Farrell, L. D. A. A. (2% in.), and F. H. Schoeffer, 
N. J. A. C. (3% in.), tied for second ;. Schoeffer 
won the toss for second prize. 

100-yards sack race—Final heat—F. Grody, 
A. A. C. (8 yds.), crossed the line first, but was 
disqualified; P. Martin, L. D. A. A. (scratch), 
won ; W. F. Murphy, K. C. W. (8 yds.), second ; 
time, 23 2-5s. 

Mile run—Won by T 


EB. BD, 


second ; 


. Vogellus, Wayne A. 
C. (70 yds.) ; J. J. Moran, L.D. A.A. (125 yds.), 


second ; time, 4m. 35 2-5s. 


Tue Manhattan Athletic Club, of New York, 
and the Salford Harriers, of Manchester, Eng- 
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land, will give a joint handicap athletic meeting 
in the new Madison Square Garden (New 
York) on Saturday evening, November1. The 
garden now has an eight-lap cinder track laid 
beneath the flooring, which will be first used on 
this occasion. The events include: 70-yards 
dash, 220-yards dash, 220-yards hurdle, 440- 
yards run, 880-yards run, 5-mile run, mile walk 
and running high jump, all handicap; tug of 
war for teams of four men, limit 650 pounds; 
half-mile walk, novice, and 440-yards run, nov- 
ice, both scratch. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals will be given in each event, except tug 
of war, in which each member of winning team 
will receive a handsome prize. 

THE thirteenth annual fall meeting of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club was held on September 
20, resulting in a great success, two records be- 
ing broken. George R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., put 
the 16-pound shot 46 ft. 2 in., beating his own 
record by 2 in., and H. L. Williams, N. Y. A. C., 
ran 100 yards over high hurdles in 13%s., beat- 
ing A. A. Jordan’s record of 13 4-5s. 

The summary of events follows: 

100-yards dash—Final heat won by F. Westing, 
M. A.C. (1 yd.); F. M. Reilly, A. A. A. (3 yds.), 
second ; M. Remington, M. Ac. (1 yd.), third ; 
time, I0 2-5s. 

2-mile walk—Won by E. D. Lange, M. A. C. 
(scratch); C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. (scratch), sec- 
ond; F. Tillistrand, W. S. A. C. (4os.), third; 
time, 14m. 42 I-5s. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by C. Marks, 
R. C. A. C. (30 yds.); A. B. George, M. A. C. 
(5 yds.), second; W. S. French, N. Y. A. C. 
(30 yds.), third; time, 2m. 4 I-5s. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by C.J. Miller, 
B. A. A. (8 yds.); E. Lentilhon, N. Y. ce et (10 
yds.), second; J. T. Norton, M. A. C. (10 yds.), 
third ; time, 24 I-5s. 

660-yards novice race (scratch)—Final heat 
won by C. de Casanova, M. A. C.; Thornton 
Earle, M. A. C., second; E. H. Whitlach, P. H., 
third ; time, Im. 32 3-5s. 

100-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by H. 
L. Williams, N. Y. A. C. (scratch); E. E. Barnes, 
N. J. A. C. (5 yds.), second; L.C. Lewis, A. C. 
of S. N. (2 yds.), third ; time, 13%s. 

440-yards run—Won by M. Remington, M. A. 
C. (6 yds.); S. E. Corbett, N.. J. A.C. (is — 
second; A. J. Murburg, P. A. C. (15 yds.), 
third ; time, 51%s. 

2-mile run—Won by T. P. Conneff, M. A. C. 
(scratch); W. McCarthy, M. A. C. (10 yds.), 
second; F. F. Carr, M. A. C. (35 yds.), third ; 
time, gm. 52 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by G. R. Gray, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), put, 46 ft. 2 in.; A. Ing, 
M. A. C. (8 ft. 6 in.), second, put, 37 ft. I ‘in.; 
F. Schoeflin, National Turn Verein (8 ft. 6 in.), 
third, put, 37 ft. % in. 

Running broad jump—Won by F. C. Puffer, 
= J. A. C. (1 ft. 3 in.), actual jump, 21 ft. 113f 

; J. Mooney, N. J. A. C. (1 ft. 6 in.), second, 
jump, 21 ft. 4 1 eae FBS 8 oe A, C.of 3. XN. 
{9 in.), third, jump, 21 ft. 74% 

Tug of war—Acorn Athletic evealion beat 
Manhattan A.C. 4 in.; 
beat Pastime Athletic Club by 12 in.; final— 
Acorn A. A. beat Berkeley A. C. by 12 in. 
Winning team—Bert Edwards, C. Nofrie, J. 
Ashley and Arthur Call, anchor. 

Pole vault— Won by G. A. Carey, N. J. A.C. 


Berkeley Athletic Club_ 


— 


(10 in.), vault, 10 ft.; D. Donnolly, Yonkers A. 
C. (18 in.), second, vault, 9 ft.; E. D. Ryder, N. 
Y. A. C. (scratch), third, vault, 10 ft. 3 in. 
Running high jump—Won by J. Fitzgerald, 
P. A. C. (3% in.), jump, 5 ft.4% in.; W. F. Far- 
rell, L. D. and A. A. (3% in.) and W. L. Kitch- 
ell, N. Y. A. C. (3% in.), tied at 5 ft. 3% in. 


Farrell won the toss for second place. 


THE annual fall games of the Acorn Athletic 
Association will take place on November 4 
(Election Day) at their club grounds, Fifty-sixth 
street, South Brooklyn. Following are the 
events open to all amateurs: 75-yards dash, 220- 
yards dash, 440-yards run, mile run, mile walk, 
running broad jump, 220-yards hurdle, all handi- 
cap; also 880-yards novice run, scratch, and a 
tug of war for teams weighing 550 pounds. In 
the tug of war gold medals to men of winning 
teams and silver medals to each man on second 
team ; in all other events gold, silver and bronze 
medals to first, second and third in each event. 
Entrance fee, 50 cents per man in each event. A 
banner will be presented to the club scoring the 
largest number of points. Entries close October 
28 with A. M. Hesser, 155 Fifty-third street, 
South Brooklyn, or Secretary Campbell. 


THE third annual championship meeting of 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States 
was held at Analostan Island, on the grounds 
of the Columbia Athletic Club, of Washington, 
on October 11. Three world’s records were 
broken and one tied. John Owen, Jr., of the 
Detroit Athletic Club, ran 100 yards in 9g 4-5s., 
while A. F. Copeland, Manhattan A. C., broke 
the record for the running broad jump, and C. 
A. J. Queckberner broke the record for throw- 
ing the 56-pound weight. The contest for the 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle trophy was also settled 
by these games, the Manhattan A. C. winning 
it by a score of 190 points to 143 for the New 
York A. C. A summary of the events follows: 

too-yards dash—Final heat won by John 
Owen, Jr., D. A.C.; L. H. Carey, M. A. C., sec- 
ond ; F. Westing, M. A. C., third; time, 9 4-5s. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by F. West- 
ing, M. A. C.; J. Owen, Jr., D. A. C., second; 
L. H. Carey, M. A. C., third; time, 22%s. 

Quarter-mile run—Final heat won by W. C. 
Downs, N. Y. A. C.; M. Remington, M. A. C., 
second ; A. W. S. Cochrane chird ; time, 50s. 

Half-mile run—Won by H. L. Dadman, M. A. 
C.; J. S. Roddy, M. A. C., second ; W. H. Mor- 
ris, Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia, third; time, 
Im. 59 I-5s. 

Mile run—Won by A. B. George, M. A. C.; 
T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., second; J. D. Reid, A. 
A. C., third; time, 4m. 24 4-5s. 

5-mile run—Won by T. P. Conneff, M. A. C.; 
W. T. Young, M. A. C., second; F. F. Carr, M. 
A. C., third ; time, 25m. 37 4 4-58 

Mile walk—Won by C. Nicoll, M.A, ©. 
W. R. Burkhardt, P. A. C., second ; E. D. Lange, 
M. A. C., third; time, 6m. 41 I-5s. 

3-mile walk—Won by F. P. Murray, A. A. A.; 
C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., second; E. D. Lange, 
M. A. C., third ; time, 22m. 38s. 


120-yards hurdle—Final heat won by F. Du-——- 


charme, D. A. C.; A. F. Copeland, M. A->C., 
second; H. L. Williams, N. Y. A. C., third ; 
time, 16s. 

220-yards hurdle—Final heat won by F. Du- 
charme, D. A. Cis L. C. Lewis, A, C. S.'N., 
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ATHLETICS. 


second ; P. J. Finneran, B. A. A., third; time, 
25 4-5s. ? 

Running high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
N. ¥. A. C., with 5 ft. 10 in.; R. K. Pritchard, 
M. A, G:. H. L. Hallock, M. A. C., and D. 
Long, B. A. A., all tied at 5 ft. g in.; in the 
jump off Hallock won second with 5 ft. 10 in., 
Pritchard securing third with 5 ft. 9% in. 

Running broad jump—Won by A. F. Cope- 
land, M. A. C., with 23 ft. 3% in.; E. F. Rams- 
dell, A. C. S. N., second, with 22 ft. 5% in.; A. 
A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C., third, with 22 ft. 134 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by George R. 
Gray, N.Y. A. C., with 43 ft. 9 in.; F. L. Lam- 
brecht, M. A. C., second, with 4o ft. toin.; J.S. 
Mitchell, N. Y.A. C., third, with 39 ft. 9 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., with 130 ft. 8 in.; C. A. J. 
Queckberner, M. A. C., second, with 129 ft. 8 in.; 
W. L. Coudon, N. Y. A. C., third, with 11g ft. 
2 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—Won by C. A. J. 
Queckberner, M. A. C., with 32 ft. 10 in.; D. 
Long, B. A. A., second, with 29 ft. 5 in.; W. L. 
Coudon, N. Y. A. C., third, with 29 ft. 13¢ in. 

Tug-of-war teams—First pull won by the Acorn 
A. A., by defeating the M. A.C. 7 in. Two 
teams of the N. Y. A. C. pulled in the second 
trial heat, and No. I won by a foot and a half. 
The Acorns won the final pull by a foot. The 
New York A.C, forfeited second place to the 
Manhattan A. C. 

Tug of war (individual)—Final pull won by 
A.Cale, Acorn A.A.; F. L. Lambrecht, M. A.C., 
second ; C. A. J. Queckberner, M. A. C., third. 

2-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by W. F. 
Murphy, N. Y. A. C.; C. M. Murphy, N. Y. 
A. C., second; A. A. Zimmerman, N. J.-A. C 
third ; time, 6m. 10 3-5s. @ 


of New York; Matchless B. C. and the River- 
side A. C., of Newark. 

The most important of the rules accepted by 
the new association to govern the game require 
that the alley shall not be less than 41 inches 
nor more than 42 inches in width ; that the spots 
on the alley shall be 12 inches apart from centre 
to centre; that the pins shall be 15 inches in 
height, 24% inches in diameter at the bottom 
and 15 inches in circumference at the thickest 
part; that no balls shall be used larger than 27 
inches in circumference. 

On September 16 the members of the Salva- 
tor Bowling Club bowled a match game, the two 
sides being captained by Charles Marks and Gus 
Wiener. The latter team won by 897 to 874. 


AT the Palma Club alleys in Jersey City on 
October 1 the season was opened with the ini- 
tial contests in the annual team tournament. 
Team No. I beat team No, 2 by 778 to 740 
pins, and team No. 4 beat team No. 3 by 878 to 
768 pins. On October 3 the matches were contin- 
ued, team No, 6 beating team No. 5 by 829 to 
781 pins, and team No. 8 beating team No. 7 
by 849 to 779 pins. 


ON the alleys of the Jolly Club, September 
20, the three following matches were rolled: 
Jollys—g99, Nimrods—9g43; Nimrods—1,027, 
Jollys—g57; Jollys—g27, Nimrods—g22. To- 
tal—Nimrods, 2,892 ; Jollys, 2,883. 

THE third game between the Weinlander and 
the Emanuel factions of the Utopia Club was 
rolled on September 20, the ‘‘ Weinlanders” 
winning by 784 to 718. 

On September 16, at the Elephant Club house 
alleys, in Brooklyn, a match was rolled between 
George Phipard, of the Apollo Club, and Col- 


Jordan, Carey, Cooper, Crane and Roden- —enel Sellers, of the EchoClub. The former won, 


—bergh were tryi 
when darkness caused a postponement. 


6 in, 


BOWLING. 


At the Union Square Hotel on Monday even- 
ing, September 15, representatives of the bowl- 
ing fraternity of New York met and formed a 
bowling league, under the name of the American 
Amateur Bowling Association, from the ashes of 
the old National Bowling Association. Member- 
ship is open to all bowling clubs in the country, 
and its object is to foster the game and to judge 
in all disputes over rules, etc. It is the inten- 
tion to hold annual conventions. 

W. J. Pell, of the Echo Club (president), and 
R. L. Roe, Connop Club (secretary), were elected 
temporary officers, and a committee was selected 
to draft a constitution and set of by-laws, which 
will report next meeting, when regular officers 
will be selected in place of the temporary ones 
and a permanent organization effected. This 
committee is composed of H. W. Cole, Staten 
Island A. C.; H. C. Zaun, American B. C.; 
W. H. Trafton, Produce Exchange B. C.; A. H. 
Curtis, Manhattan A. C.; G. P. Wadleigh, Jer- 
sey City A. C. 

Among the clubs from which ‘‘ regrets’’ were 
received in answer to the committee’s circular 
were the Columbia A. C., of Washington, D. C.; 
Waverley B.C., of Brooklyn; Berkeley A. C.; 
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ng 10 tt. 4 in. in the pole vault, the scores being : 
The 
tie was vaulted off the following day, when it ~!7 
was won by Rodenbergh, A. C. S. N.,with 10 ft. > 


Phipard—172, 150, 169, 155, 138, 162, IgI, 194, 
7é 
Sellers—159, 146, 156, 162, 204, 177, 173, 167, 
168. 

THE new Bowling League passed a good rule 
when it provided in its by-laws that proof must 
be presented showing that all the contestants of 
aclub’s bowling team have been members of 
the club for thirty days. prior to the playing of 
the match in which they take part. 

THE schedule committee of the Academy Na- 
tional Tournament have adopted a schedule of 
games, in which are the following games to be 
bowled in November : 

November 10—Park Avenue, 
Fidelia ; umpire, W. V. Murphy. 

November 12—Gotham, Fifth Ward, 
Spartans, of Hoboken ; umpire, J. Gunst. 

November 14—Krakehlia, Glendale, and Or- 
chard ; umpire, J. Thum. 

November 17.—Atalanta, Spartans, of New 
York, and Rosedale ; umpire, G. H. Phipard. 

November 19—Apollo, Fremont, and Man- 
hattan ; umpire, J. H. Meniken. 

November 21—Park Avenue, Fifth Ward, and 
Krakehlia ; umpire, C. H. King. 

November 24—Spartans, of Hoboken, Rose- 
dale, and Apollo ; umpire, J. Hass. 

November 46—Empire, Glendale, and Goth- 
am ; umpire, H. Heusser. 

November 28—Fidelia, 
chard ; umpire, H. Winter. 


Empire, and 


and 


Tremont, and Or- 





CYCLING. 


FIXTURES, 

November 4—Harlem Wheelmen ; road race. 

November 4—Kings County Wheelmen; 25-rm‘le road 
race. 

THE influence of wheelmen is becoming more 
apparent every year, as evidenced by the im- 
provements in roads and road making where- 
ever wheel riders are numerous. The summer 
just passed has been a notable one in the his- 
tory of road making in the vicinity of New 
York. The Orange (N. J.) roads, which in 
places had been neglected and left to get rather 
rough, have been putin order, so that the old- 
time pleasure of riding in the Oranges is re- 
vived. In Union County, adjoining the Orange 
roads, there has been expended during the sum- 
mer just passed $300,000 for roads, and ere 
snow flies again the work will be completed. 
On the roads of Essex and Union counties it is 
now possible to ride over 200 miles without 
going over the same road twice. In view of 
the way that they are taking up this work in 
Jersey it would seem as though the long-cher- 
ished dream of the wheelmen of New York and 
Philadelphia of a cinder or macadam road 
through the State connecting the two cities is 
not so very far from a realization. The benefits 
of good roads are not enjoyed by wheelmen 
alone, however, for when the country people 
awake to the fact that good roads are as much 
and more to their advantage than to ‘‘ them 
fellers that ride velocipedes’’ they will not be 
so chary of their road appropriations. It is 
very encouraging to note that the proverbially 
tight-drawn strings of the rural purse are be- 
ginning to relax, and there can be no question 
but that it is due to the persistent and quiet 
work of the cyclers. 

It is safe to say that no one appreciates what 
poor roads are until they have ridden over them 
on a bicycle. A thousand miles’ travel in a 
carriage will not give as much education on the 
road question as Io miles in a bicycle saddle. 
It is doubtful if the conservative old farmers of 
Union County would ever have gone down into 
their pockets to the extent of their liberal ap- 
propriation had it not been for their bicycle- 
riding sons ; but now that they begin to feel the 
benefits in the increase in property values di- 
rectly consequent upon improved facilities for 
local communication they are well satisfied 
with their investment. Wherever wheelmen 
are working in the interests of good roads they 
should not forget that the benefits come not to 
themselves alone but to the property owners of 
succeeding generations, and that each active 
rider who joins the ranks becomes at once an- 
other advocate andcolaborer. It would not be 
difficult to trace the increased interest in all 
athletic sports during the past ten years di- 
rectly to the start in that direction given by the 
popularity of bicycling. E. R. CoL.ins, 

*® 

THE Peoria Wheeling Tournament was com- 
pleted on September 13. The events were inter- 
esting throughout, Zimmerman: breaking the 
mile ordinary record of 2:36 and creating a new 
one of 2:34 4-5. A summary of events follows: 

2-mile tandem safety—Won by A. B. Rich and 


W. S. Campbell, : 
and Hoyland Smith, N. Y. 
6m. 5I 4-55. 

2-mile ordinary (6:20 class)—Won by C. T. 
Kinsley, I. C. C., of Chicago; F. T. Andrea, 
Milwaukee, second; time, 5m. 57s. 

Mile ordinary (handicap)—Won by A. A. Zim- 
merman, N. J. A. C. (25 yds.); F. T. Andrea, 
Milwaukee (75 yards), second;. time, 2m. 32 
3-5S. 

Mile safety (handicap)—Won by George K. 
Barrett, C. C. C., of Chicago (30 yds.); Hoy- 
land Smith, N. Y. A. C. (30 yds.), second ; time, 
2m. 30 I-5s. 

Mile ordinary (open)—Won by A. B. Rich, N. 
¥. A..0.; W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., second ; 
time, 2m. 38s. 

Mile ordinary (handicap for Peoria Bicycle 
Club) — Won by Louis Masi (50 yds.); time, 
2m. 54S. 

3-mile lap race safety—Won by P. J. Berlo, 
M. A. C., 16 points; George K. — Chi- 
cago, 10 points, second ; time, gm. 

Half-mile safety—Won by W. M. vel Thorne, 
A. C.C., of Chicago; George K. Barrett, C. C. 
C., of Chicago, second ; time, Im. 47s. 

10-mile ordinary (championship of America)— 
Won by A. A. Zimmerman, N. J. A. C.; time, 
32m. 1 3-5s.; W. W. Windle, B. A. C., second ; 
time, 32m. I 4-5s.; E. Lumsden, Chicago, 
third. 

Mile ordinary consolation race—Won by H. 
G. Baine, Chicago ; A. D. F. Simmons, Chicago, 
second ; time, 3m. 3-5s. 

5-mile safety (trial against the record)—H. E. 
Laurie, N. Y. A. C., ona pneumatic-tired wheel, 
paced by Van Sicklen, Berlo, Tuttle, Winship, 
Zimmerman and Bowman; time, 13m. 44 3-5s. 
The former record was 33m. 3gs., and still 
stands. 

On the Peoria race track on September 15 a 
remarkable series of attempts to break various 
cycling records were made, with the following 
results : 

A. B. Rich, N. Y. A. C., rode 5 miles in 13m. 
51 3-5s., the best American amateur record for 
the distance being 14m. 7 3-5s., while the Eng- 
lish was 13m. 55s. 

W. W. Windle, B. A. C., paced by Campbell, 
Lumsden, Rich and Zimmerman, rode a mile 
in 2m. 25 3-5s. This is the fastest mile ever 
made on any style of wheel, the previous Ameri- 
can amateur record being 2m. 35 2-5s.; the 
English one 2m. 28 4-5s. and the American pro- 
fessional record, 2m. 2 4-5s. 

A. A. Zimmerman, N N. J. A. C., rode a half 
mile in Im, 2 3-5s., just four-fifths of a second 
better than the record. 

W. F. Murphy and Hoyland Smith, N. Y. A. 
C., rode a tandem safety a mile in 2m, 27s., the 
best previous record being 2m. 33s. 

Lumsden, of Chicago, on a bicycle, and Berlo, 
of Boston, ona safety, started to break the mile 
records. They finished together in 2m. 30s. 
Lumsden’s performance was 5 2-5s. under the 
old amateur record, but Several seconds behind 
Windle’s new record. Berlo’s time is a world’s 
record for a solid-tired safety, the previous rec- 
ord being 2m. 34 2-5s. 


N. ¥Y. A. C.; W. F. Murphy 
AK, 


second ; time, 
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CYCLING. 


THE annual meet of the Chicago cycling 
clubs began on September 1g on the cricket 
club grounds at Chicago, Ill. The events of 
the day resulted as follows: 

Mile novice, ordinary—Won by Carl Schaffer, 
Illinois B. C.; time, 2m. 57 2-5s.; F. E. Cranse, 
Lincoln C. C., second. 

Mile novice, safety—-Won by Roger Sher- 
man, Chicago C. C.; time, 3m. 5 3-5s.; O. R. 
Bernett, Chicago, second. 

2-mile, ordinary (5:50 class)—Won by Charles 
T. Knisely, Illinois C. C.; time, 6m. 13 2-5s.; A. 
S. Simmons, Illinois C. C., second. 

5-mile, ordinary (open)—Won by T. H. Tut- 
tle, Illinois C. C.; time, 17m. 6 2-5s.; W. H. 
Van Sicklen, Chicago C. C., second. 

Half-mile safety boys’ race—Won by H. L. 
Risser; W. F. Guhl, Lake View C. C., second ; 
time, Im, 36 3-5s. 

Mile ordinary (handicap)—Won by H. A. 
Githens, Chicago C, C. (60 yds.) ; C. T. Knisely, 
Illinois C. C.. (85 yds.), second; time, 2m. 


37_3-5S. 

Mile safety (handicap)—Won by E. J. Willis, 
N. Y. A. C. (75 yds.); W. J. Bray, Lincoln 
C. C. (120 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 38s. 

2-mile lap, ordinary (open)—Won by A. H. 
Githens, Chicago C. C., 25 points; time, 5m. 
54s.; H. R. Winship, Englewood C. C., 12 
points, second. 

Mile safety (open ; solid tires)—Won by W. C. 
Thorne, Chicago C. C.; W. F. Murphy, N. Y. 
A. C., second ; time, 3m. 17 I-5s. 

The meet was concluded on September 20, 
the races of the day ending the wheeling cir- 
cuit for the year. The races resulted as fol- 
lows : 

Mile safety (handicap)—Won by G. K. Bar- 
rett, C. C. C. (20 yds.) ; time, 2m. 51 4-5s. 

Mile tandem (open)—Won by H. A. Winship 
and George W. Denison, Englewood C. C.; 
time, 2m, 51 I-5s. 

2-mile safety (handicap)—Won by E. J. Willis, 
N. Y. A. C. (130 yds.); time, 5m. 47 3-5 

Mile ordinary an pho by A. i ‘Lums- 
den, C. C. C.; time, 2m. 
s-mile safety eaeehance: by Geo. K. Barrett, 
C. C. C.; time, 16m. 58 3-5s. 


“Mile safety (open)—Won by W. T. Guhl, Lake 


View C. C.; time, 3m. 23 3-5s. 

2-mile safety—Won by W. J. Bray, Lincoln C. 
C.; time, 6m. 43s. 

3-mile team race (ordinary)—Won by the 
Chicago Cycling Club, 42 points; represented 
by Lumsden, Githens and Van Sicklen. 

Half-mile ordinary (open)—Won by A. E. 
Lumsden, C. C. C.; time, Im. 22 1-5s. 

1o-mile ordinary (handicap)—Won by W. H. 
Van Sicklen, C. C.C.; time, 31m. 2 3-5s. 


WILLIAM VAN WAGONER, of Newport, R. I., in 
a 21-mile bicycle road race between Myerstown 
and Reading, Pa., broke the world’s record for 
that distance, which was held by W. I. Wil- 
helm, of Reading, Pa. The latter rode the dis- 
tance in 1888 in th. 15m., while Van Wagoner 
covered it in th. 7m. W. C. Seeds, of Wil- 
mington, Del., who finished second in the race, 
also succeeded in beating Wilhelm’s record, 
making the run in th. tom. Wilhelm rode in 
the race, finishing fifth in 1h. 134%m. 


THE annual fall tournament of the Wheelmen 
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of Massachusetts was held at Lynn on Septem- 
ber 27, with the following result : 

Mile ordinary—Won by James Clark; C. M. 
Murphy second. 

Mile safety—Won by C. M. Murphy; T. D. 
Hutchins second. 

One-third of a mile ordinary—Won by W. M. 
Greenwood; A. E. Wiswall second. 

One-third of a mile safety—Won by T. D. 
Hutchins ; H. C. Tyler second. 

Mile handicap ordinary—Won by A. W. Por- 
ter (scratch) ; M. Lenfest (scratch) second. 

Mile safety (handicap)—Won by M. Robin- 
son (60 yds.) ; H. D. Hutchins (scratch) second. 


THE Io-mile handicap road race of the Eliza- 
beth Wheelmen, open to residents of Union 
County, was run on September 27, and resulted 
in an easy win for a ‘‘dark horse.’’ James 
Blake, of the Union County Roadsters (5m. 
handicap), finished first in 37m. 14s., with Stan- 
ton M. Smith, Plainfield Bicycle Club (5m. han- 
dicap), second; time, 39m. 32s. 


THE record for the run from Orange to Cald- 
well of 38m. 40s. was broken on September 21 
by Paul Gross, of the Orange Wheelmen, who 
covered the distance in 37m. 25s. The distance 
is about g miles, but the road is very hilly. 


THE ninth annual race for the gold medal of 
the Yonkers Bicycle Club took place on Septem- 
ber 20, over a course of about 2% miles, just 
back of South Broadway, Yonkers. It was 
won by C. S, Burnham (1os.) in 19m. 55s.; C. 
P, Marsden (33s.) second ; time, 20m. 24s, 


THE olus Cycling Club, of Chicago, contest- 
ed a 9-mile handicap road race early Sunday 
morning, September 28. The riders were forced 
to go over the Humboldt Park viaduct both go- 
ing and returning. A strong wind was blow- 
ing directly in the face of the racers on the re- 
turn stretch. The limit man, W. C. Hasse, 
started at 7:10 and came in second. G. Allison 
and W. Ernst started together and finished neck 
and neck in 37m. 20s. J. T. Delfosse finished 
first with a handicap of 6m. 30s. The time 
medal was captured by C. Wittenberg in 31m. 
30s., with a handicap of 2m. 30s., that plucky 
rider defeating some of the old-time cracks. 
The officers of the race were: J. A. Erickson, 
C. Holmberg and Tom Bray, handicappers ; 
T. Clancy, timekeeper and judge; L. Wilk, 
starter; scorers, C. Holmberg, O. Schultz, E. 
Behnke, G. Spengler, E. Stoike, H. Franks. 


Epwarp C, ANTHONY’S quarter-mile record of 
32 3-5s., which was made at the Hartford meet- 
ing on September 1, has been allowed by the 
racing board of L. A. W. 


At Philadelphia, Pa., on October 1, A. A. 
Zimmerman, N. J. A. C., and W. W. Taxis, A. 
C. of S. N., broke the world’s 5-mile tandem 
road record. They covered the distance in 
14m. 32s., breaking the previous record by I5s. 


THE name of the cycling club heretofore 
known as the Union County Wheelmen was 
changed ata meeting held on October 6, 18g0, 
to thatof the Westfield Wheelmen. This change 
was made to avoid confusion with another 
cycling club recently organized under the name 
of the Union County Roadsters. 





EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. 


COACHING, 


THE annual drive of the New York Coaching 
Club this year in the tally-ho Magnet was not 
much of a success, owing to the threatening as- 
pect of the weather. The drive took place on 
October 4. But six persons were on the coach 
—J. R. Roosevelt, Rollins Morse, Prescott 
Lawrence, F. K. Sturgis, C. H. Jay andS. N. 
Crane. The gentlemen were tooled from Bos- 
ton to Groton, a distance of 36 miles. 

A PARTY consisting of C. H. Paine, W. H. 
Chapman, G. W. Ingalls, G. E. Parker, of Bos- 
ton; H. A. Potter, New York, and F. D. Stin- 
son, C. A. Potter, S. B. Stinson, P. S. Hill, of 
Philadelphia, were tooled as guests of Mr. C. 
H. Paine during early October from Boston to 
Saratoga Springs, across country to Caldwell, 
thence along the shores of Lake George to Lake 
Champlain, and through the Green Mountains 
into the Berkshire Hills. The trip was a de- 
lightful one, the weather and roads being most 
favorable and the scenery grand. 


THE fourth annual outing of the George Mun- 
dorff Coaching Club took place at Point View 
Grove on September 29. Forty coaches took 
the party to College Point. Principal among 
the jolly participants were Judge L. A. Giegerich, 
Coroner Daniel Hanly, Excise Inspector H. F. 
Garde, ex-Alderman W. F. Grote, Judge P. H. 
Dugro, ex-Senator P. I. Newberger and Thomas 
Carleton. The party played games, partook of 
a rural repast and enjoyed the entire day in the 
woods and fields. 


DRIVING, 


THE summer residents of Greenwich closed 
the season on September 27 with a delightful 
buckboard parade. N. Witherell headed the 
drive in his four in hand, followed by E. H. 
Johnson and W. K. Lawson, each in a four in 
hand, and W. K. Lattimer in a tally-ho drawn 
by four horses. Then followed in buckboards 
the lady contestants for the prizes. Miss Bene- 
dict was given first prize for the best general 
appearance; second prize for general appear- 
ance, Mrs. Curtis; special prize for handsomest 
horse, Miss Johnson ; prize for best horseman- 
ship, Miss Williard; prize for best decorated 
buckboard, Miss Benedict. Other pretty par- 
ticipants were: Miss Isabelle Sexias, Miss Edna 
C. Smith, Miss Helen Carter and Miss Juliette 
Curtiss. 


PONY RACING, 


THE first pony parade at Newport, R.-I., took 
place on September 15. There were eight carts 
in line and they contained the children of ex- 
Governor Wetmore, W. W. Astor and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. Ribbons and golden rod were the 
decorative objects and the ponies and carts were 
fairly covered. Judges E. E. Goddard and 
Prescott Lawrence awarded the first prize for 
general appearance to George Lorillard, son of 
Louis L. Lorillard; second to Alfred Vander- 
bilt, son of Cornelius Vanderbilt; third to the 
trio of children of Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Iselin; 


fourth to Herbert Goelet, son of Robert Goelet, 
The first prize for the best decorated cart was 
awarded to the children of Mr. and Mrs, Town- 
send Burden; second to the stepson of Judge 
Gray, of Albany. 


DeEsPITE the rainy weather an unusually 
jarge gathering of well known persons wit- 
nessed the exciting races on the track of the 
Queens and Suffolk counties clubs at Huntington, 
L. I., September 12. The judges were Austin 
Corbin, J. R. Wood and Selah S. Brewster, and 
the handicapers H. L. Herbert and A. B. 
Brady. T. Hitchcock, Jr., acted as starter. 

In the first race of a half mile W. S. Allen’s 
bay mare Sweetheart beat a field of eight, and 
by Jockey Kenney’s skillful riding won easily. 
The second race of 5 furlongs on the flat was 
won by John Duryea’s chestnut filly Ballard, 
with Blute as rider. 

In the third race of 3 furlongs on the flat, for 
beaten horses, Sweetheart came in first, but E. 
E. Gwynne’s b. g. Two Bits, carrying her owner, 
was declared the winner, as Sweetheart’s first 
victory virtually made her ineligible to en- 
ter. Betsey, with Mr. Keene in the saddle, Mr. 
Pelham on Little Rascal, and H. K. Vingert’s 
r.m. Princess raced in the fourth event of a half 
mile on the flat, and Betsey won. 

The full mile on the flat race was run next, 
and in this John Duryea’s chestnut filly Ballard, 
ridden by Blute, won. In the sixth and last 
race Mr. Kernochan, Mr. Smith and Mr. Purse- 
house were the riders. Chieftain, Mr. Ker- 
nochan, came in first. 


FOX HUNTING. 


THE opening meet of the season of the Mon- 
treal Hunt Club took place on September 13, the 
members assembling at a breakfast tendered to 
the ex-huntsman, William Drysdale, who has 
served the club for thirty-five years, first as whip 
and then as master. Among those at the table 
were: John Crawford, M. F. H., Mrs. Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Lorne McDougall, J. Alexander 
Stevenson, honorary secretary of the club, Henry 
Garfield, son of ex-President Garfield, J. Alex- 
ander Strathy, E. J. Major, Dr. Charles Mc- 
Eachran, Mr. A. Baumgarten, former master of 
the hunt. 


THE Dutchess County Hunt Club held its first 
regular fall meet at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
October 4, and it was inaugurated by an elab- 
orate luncheon given by the master of the hunt, 
Archibald Rogers, at his home on the Hyde 
Park road. Among the guests present were: 
Vice-President Morton, Mr. Rives, of New Ham- 
burg; Mr. Pendleton Rogers, Mr. Philip Rog- 
ers, Dr. Guy C. Bayley, Mr. Louis Livingston, 
Mr. Clarence Densmore, Mr. R. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Samuel J. Colgate, Mr. J. De Peyster Dowe, 
Mr. Charles Swift, Mr. George Cornwall and Mr. 
E. N. Howell, all members of the club. The 
feature of the day was the real fox hunt, the 
riders being Archibald Rogers, Pendleton Rog- 
ers, Samuel Colgate and others. Reynard af- 
forded great sport, taking his pursuers over a 
great deal of country. 
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FIELD GAMES. 


FOOTBALL. 
FIXTURES, 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


November 1—Yale v. Wesleyan, at New Haven. 

November 8—Princeton v. University of Pennsylvania, 
at Philadelphia. 

November 15—Yale v. University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

November 15—Princeton v. Wesleyan, at New York. 

November 25—Wesleyan v. University of Pennsylvania, 
at New York or Brooklyn. 

November 27—Princeton v. Yale, at Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL UNION GAMES, 


November 1—New York A. C. v. Orange A. C., at New 
York. 

November "ee A. C. v. Staten Island A C., at 
Bay Ridge, N 

November 8—New York A. C. v. Staten Island A. CC). at 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
M eemeal 8—Orange A.C. v. Crescent A. C.,at Orange, 

November ee York A. C. v. Crescent A. C., at 
Bay Ridge, N. 

November 15—Orange A. C. v. Staten Island A. C., at 
Orange, N. J. 

November 22—New York A. C. v. 
Orange, N. J. 

November 22—Crescent A. C. v. Staten Island A. C., at 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

November 29—New York A. C. v. Staten Island A. C., at 
New York, 

November 29—Orange A. C. v. Crescent A. C., 
Ridge, N. Y. 


Orange A. C., at 


at Bay 


THE remarkable feature of this year’s football 
season is the extension of the game through the 
medium of experienced coaches, Last year sev- 


eral,of the smaller colleges secured the kindly 
services, for shorter or longer periods, of some 
former player on one of the crack teams, and 
the colleges that did this naturally learned so 
much more of the science of the game as to be 


easy victors over their less favored rivals. Asa 
result this year long before September opened 
numbers of these teams were making arrange- 
ments for proper coaching. So great did the 
demand become that it was by the middle of 
September utterly out of the question to secure 
the services of any collegian who had had ex- 
perience, for they were all engaged. Such men 
as Gill and Stagg were offered almost any 
amount .for their expert handling, and anyone 
who could be recommended as a good coach 
could command a salary of $40 or $50 a week 
and all expenses. This means the spread of the 
game in its most scientific form, for the coaches 
who go out from the crack teams upon gradua- 
tion and devote a month or more to the cultiva- 
tion of some smaller team disseminate the 
knowledge of the game most thoroughly. One 
man teaches thirty, and the next year many of 
this thirty will be teaching still other thirties, so 
that the increase of followers will be something 
prodigious in a few years. In many athletic 
branches there is an idea that a professional 
whose experience has been among a different 
class of men than collegians is the desirable per- 
son to secure as a coach, but these men have no 
knowledge of intercollegiate football, and the 
demand for college players as coaches is there- 
fore great. The professional trainers have dis- 
covered this new field, and many of them are 
studying the game with the intention of learning 
to coach teams. The character of the game has 


always offered the strongest incentive to the in- 
ventive genius, and for this reason, no matter 
how great the supply of coaches may become, 
there will always be the greatest kind of a de- 
mand for men who have had actual experience 
on the field upon some of the leading teams, 
and as for a man who has been a successful cap- 
tain, he will be sought after by dozens of the 
smaller teams. Unfortunately teaching foot- 
ball, like teaching anything else, is more a gift 
than is usually supposed. A man may know 
what to do himself, but be wholly at fault in im- 
parting that knowledge to another. Beside the 
faculty of teaching the football coach must have 
that of encouraging and leading, or else he will 
be unable to get the greatest amount of work 
out of his players and will find them late in the 
season slow and lazy. He must be something 
of a reader of character also, in order to be com- 
petent to decide what position a man can best 
occupy. Many a round peg is driven into a 
very square hole by the ignorance of the driver, 
and nowhere does this happen more frequently 
or to a more marked degree than on football 
teams where captain and coach are blind to the 
characters of the men under them. The coaches 
are to-day the men who bring the teams to the 
front and make winners of them, exactly as a 
good rider will land a horse first in a race. 
WALTER CAMP, 


* 
* * 


THE opening event of importance in the 
metropolitan football arena in October was the 
meeting between the Yale team and that of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, which took 
place on October 4 on the Washington Park Base- 
ball Grounds in South Brooklyn. The weather 
was fine, and more than ordinary interest being 
taken in the contest the attendance was such as 
to yield a ‘‘gate’’ which led to a division of 
over $2,000 between the two clubs. The field 
was admirably prepared for the contest, a rope 
boundary line guarded by policemen keeping 
the field spectators from encroaching on the in- 
field, while the five-yard lines were distinctly 
marked out. Though the field itself was a little 
slippery in places, it was soft to fall upon, and 
that is an important consideration in modern 
football games. It was almost a trial of skill— 
or strength rather—between teams of Yale 
graduates and undergraduates, inasmuch as 
back of the rush line of the Crescent eleven 
stood Yale’s noted quarter back, Harry Beecher, 
with half back Wyllys Terry and full back 
Willie Bull, both of the Yale team of ’88. 

In the Crescent eleven, too, were Hewlett, 
captain of Columbia’s 89 team, and Harry 
Sheldon (sub.), of Cornell, with Edwards, of 
Princeton, and Campbell, gf Williams. The 
Yale team, with the exception of Rhodes (the 
new captain), Hartwell, McClurg and Heffe!- 
finger, were all new men, but they proved to be 
acquisitions, especially on the rush line, for it 
was in their rushers that they excelled the 
Crescents. The Yale team opened with the 
ball in hand and within ten minutes of the start 
McClurg scored the first touchdown and the 
first goal. Before the first three-quarters ended 
Bliss, of Yale, got in a touchdown and McClurg 





OUTING FOR NOVEMBER. 


again kicked a goal, leaving the score at 12 too 
in favor of Yale, and a shut out for the Cres- 
cents looked promising. In the second three- 
quarters, however, each side secured a touch- 
down and a goal, Terry by a fine run getting 
the points for the Crescents (his touchdown 
being followed by a good kick), the Yales get- 
ting their touchdown from a rush over the goal 
line and McClurg’s third successful kick. It 
was a closely-contested game, and though 
marked by two or three accidents, and in one 
instance by some slugging on the rush line, 
nothing serious marred the contest. The score 
is appended: 
Yale. 
Hartwell 
Mills ; 
Heffelfinger 
Holcomb . Centre 
Morrison . Right guard. H. Lamarche. 
Rhodes (captain) . Right tackle. P. Lamarche. 
Townsend . - Rightend . Hewlett. 
Barbour - Quarter back Beecher. 
McClurg - Half back. Terry. 
Bliss . Half back . Edwards. 
Harvey. . . .Fullback. . Bull. 


Referee—Mr. Hugh Janeway, of Princeton. 

Umpire—Mr. Wurtemburg, of Yale. 

Goals kicked—By McClurg, 3; Terry, I. 

Touchdowns— By McClurg, 1; Bliss, 1; 
Terry, I. , 

Retired by injury—Bliss, of Yale; Bull, of 
Crescent. 

Points scored—Yale, 18; Crescent, 6. 


A. A. STacc, the famous pitcher of the Yale 
baseball team, while captaining the football 
eleven of the Christian Workers’ School, at 
Springfield, Mass., on October 9, was injured 
while in a scrimmage, and had to be carried 
from the field with a severely sprained ankle. 


Crescents. 
. Campbell. 
. J. Lamarche. 
. Matthews. 
. Ford (captain). 


Positions. 
. Left end . 
. Left tackle 
. Left guard 


THE Prospect football team, of Brooklyn, de- 
feated the Corinthians, of Staten Island, on the 
latter's grounds, on September 27, by 22 to 4. 
Leonard made the only touchdown secured by 
the Corinthians. 


TuE following games have been arranged for 
November by the Princeton College football 
team : November 1, University of Pennsylvania 
v. Princeton, at Baltimore ; November 12, M. A. 
C. v. Princeton, at Princeton; November 15, 
Wesleyan v. Princeton, at Berkeley Oval ; 
November 27, Yale v. Princeton, at Eastern 
Park, Brooklyn. 


WHILE practicing football at Ithaca,George R. 
Harvey, ’93, who was Cornell’s last year’s full 
back, broke his leg, and will be unable to play 
again this year. 

THE Boston Athletic Association’s football 
team defeated the West Roxbury eleven by 52 to 
o, on the former’s grounds, in West Chester 
Park, Boston, on September 27. The B, A. A. 
team was made up as follows: Crane, quarter 
back; Waters and Peters, half backs; Kimball. 
full back ; Beals, Garrett, Kip, Churchill, Whit- 
man, Cook, Atkinson, rushers. 


EASTERN Park, the Players’ League ball ground 
of Brooklyn, located about 6 miles from the 
bridge, has been selected as the locality for the 
Thanksgiving Day game between the Yale and 
Princeton elevens. 


THE football season at Cambridge was opened 
on October I by a game between the Harvard 
eleven and that of the Phillips Exeter Academy. 
It was won by the former by 41 too. 


YALE also opened the football season on Oc- 
tober I at the Yale field in New Haven, witha 
game against Wesleyan, which was won by the 
Yale team by 8 too. 


At Middletown, Conn., on October 7, the Yale 
and Wesleyan College teams played a rather 
one-sided game, which was won by the Yale 
eleven ; score, 34 to 0. 


At Boston, on October 7, teams from Brown 
University and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology played a drawn game, the score being 8 
to 8. Last year the Boston team beat the Brown 
eleven by 48 too. 


THE Harvard team’s second game of the sea- 
son was against Dartmouth, whom she beat by 
a score of 43 too. 


At Princeton, N. J., on October 8, the Rut- 
gers football team were defeated by the Prince- 
ton College team, the score being 27 too. This 
is the smallest score ever made by a Princeton 
eleven against a Rutgers team. 

A MEETING between the Yale and Harvard 
football managers was held at the Massasoit 
House, Springfield, Mass., on October 7, when 
it was definitely decided that the date for the 
annual struggle between the two college teams 
should be November 22 (the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving Day). New grand stands will be 
erected at Hampden park, where the game will 
be played, and the entrances enlarged. 


AMONG the games on the adopted schedule of 
the Yale ’Varsity eleven the following will be 
played in November: November 1, Wesleyan 
(champ.), New Haven; November 4, Crescent, 
Brooklyn ; November 5, Amherst, New Haven; 
November 8, Rutgers, New Haven ; November 
12, doubtful ; November 15, University of Penn- 
sylvania (champ.), New Haven ; November 22, 
Harvard ; November 27, Princeton. 


One of the first football games of the season 
was played at Ridgewood Park, Long Island, 
between the Thistles, of New York, and the 
Longfellows, of Brooklyn. It was won by the 
latter; score, 9 goalsto1. For the winners W. 
Paul, E. Gorman, J. Connelly, O. Connelly and 
D. McLachlan did the best work. 

AT the annual meeting of the New England 
Intercoliegiate Football League, held at Spring- 
field, Mass., on October 4, the clubs of Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Williams and Bowdoin colleges 
and of the Technology and Stevens institutes 
were represented. Stevens withdrew and the 
Maine college club—Bowdoin—was given its 
place. The schedule of games as arranged is 
as follows : 

November 1, Amherst v. Technology, at Bos- 
ton ; Dartmouth v. Bowdoin, at Hanover, N. H.; 
November 4, Williams v. Bowdoin, at Portland ; 
November 8, Williams v. Technology, at Bos- 
ton; Amherst v. Bowdoin, at Amherst ; Novem- 
ber 15, Dartmouth v. Technology, at Hanover: 
Williams v. Amherst, at Williamstown ; Novem- 
ber 19, Dartmouth v. Amherst, at Amherst; No- 
vember 22, Dartmouth v. Williams, at Williams- 
town; November 27, Technology v. Bowdoin, 
at Portland. 
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FIELD 


BASEBALL. 


THE establishment of the Amateur Athletic 
Union’s baseball league this season has been a 
great thing in the furthering of the interests of 
strictly amateur ball playing throughout the 
country, despite the drawbacks attending the 
first season’s championship campaign. Of 
course the rules of the league, in the selection 
of representative amateur players for the re- 
spective club nines, have not been as strictly ob- 
served as they might have been, and will be in 
1891, but sufficient has been done to make the 
inaugural season a very successful one, and 
Mr. A. G. Mills, the author of the new move- 
ment, and his efficient aids in the work are to 
be congratulated. 

There should be a change made in the ar- 
rangement for the season of 1891, in the form 
of a substitution of a State Amateur Athletic 
Union Club Baseball League for the existing 
sectional division. By this means the organiza- 
tion of amateur leagues throughout the country 
would be greatly promoted. A State A, A. U. 
Baseball League would admit of better control 
of the clubs and extend the interest in the cham- 
pionship contests by enlarging the number of 
competing clubs for one thing ; and the closing 
month of the season would be marked by a 
series of very interesting matches between the 
State champion nines, culminating in the final 
series for the United States championship. 
OuTING offers this suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the A. A. U. baseball committee for the 
season of 1891. Henry CHADWICK, 


«* 


THE series of championship games of the 
baseball clubs of the A. A. U. clubs culminated 
early in October in the success of the team of 
the Detroit Athletic Club after some of the 
closest and best contested games seen for some 


years past in the amateur arena. This club 
easily took the lead in the Western series of 
games over all its Western adversaries, while 
the New Jersey Athletic Club’s nine was equally 
successful in the East. After the latter team 
had defeated its metropolitan opponents it won 
the series: with the Columbia Athletic Club’s 
nine, of Washington, D. C., the champions of 
that section. Then came the final series be- 
tween the champion teams of the East and 
West, and this series brought the Detroit and 
Jersey teams together at the Polo Grounds, 
New York; and here it was that five excellent 
games were played in which the Detroit team 
were victors in three out of the five, and yet an 
analysis of the games shows that the Jersey 
team excelled in the number of runs scored, of 
base hits and in earned runs, as also in having 
the fewest fielding errors. 


THE Staten Island Cricket Club’s baseball 
team is likely to withdraw from the Amateur 
League in 1891 and enter the Amateur Athletic 
Union League. 


THE record of the A. A. U.’s baseball clubs in 
the Western branch series is as follows : 
Per cent. 
of vic- 
tories. 
-786 
-571 
-426 
-196 


Games 
played. 


Vic- De- 

Clubs. tories. feats. 
Dewroet aA. C., . i 3 
P, 1. a Co... 8 6 
MichiganA.A.,. 6 8 
¥. a GC. A, a 10 


GAMES. 


The record of the A. A. U.’s baseball clubs of 
the Eastern branch is appended : 
Per cent, 
of vic- 
tories, 
-933 
.750 
.400 
.267 
.077 


THE record of the series of games between 
the New Jersey and Columbia nines is herewith 
appended : 

September 6—New Jersey v. Columbia, at 
New York ; pitchers, Currie and Walsh, 4-0. 

September 13—Columbia v. New Jersey, at 
Washington ; pitchers, Walsh and Monk, 5-3. 

September 20—New Jersey v. Columbia, at 
New York ; pitchers, Currie and Walsh, 7-2. 

The record of the final series played in New 
York, on the Polo Grounds, is as follows: 

September 27—New Jersey v. Detroit; pitch- 
ers, Currie and Codd, 3-2. 

September 29—Detroit v. New Jersey; pitch- 
ers, Codd and Westervelt, 3-2. 

October 1—New Jersey v. Detroit ; pitchers, 
Currie and Codd, 4-0. 

October 4—Detroit v. New Jersey ; pitchers, 
Codd and Currie, 4-3. 

October 8—Detroit v. New Jersey ; pitchers, 
Codd and Westervelt, 3-2. 

Total runs, New Jersey, 14; Detroit, 12. 

Base hits, New Jersey, 36; Detroit, 24. 

Earned runs, New Jersey, 4; Detroit, o. 

Fielding errors, New Jersey, 14; Detroit, 22. 

Battery errors, New Jersey, 18; Detroit, 16, 

The aggregate attendance, at 50 cents admis- 
sion, at the five games was 2,584. 


Vic- De- Games 

Clubs. tories. feats. played. 
New Jersey A.C., . 14 I 15 
New York A.C., . 12 4 16 
YoukereA, C.. ...° 6 9 15 
Manhattan A.C. . 4 II 15 
Berkeley A.C.,. . I 2 13 


OnE of the most interesting contests of the 
season in the Amateur League arena this sea- 
son was that which took place on the grounds 
of the Staten Island Athletic Club, at West 
Brighton, on September 24, the occasion being 
the last game of the championship series be- 
tween the Athletic Club’s nine-and that of the 
Englewood Field Club. The game was won 
and lost in the first innings, during which the 
visitors had to goto the field without the ser- 
vices of their regular pitcher. He arrived, how- 
ever, in time to go in the box in the second in- 
nings, the first ending in favor of the Island 
nine by 4 to 1. After that, however, so very 
effective was the battery work on both sides 
and so efficient was the field support given it, 
neither side could add a single run to their 
score. Van Zandt, the Island nine’s pitcher, 
kept his opponents’ batting down to two single 
hits in nine innings’ play, while only six hits 
were scored off the skillful, strategic pitching of 
young Westervelt, of the Englewood nine, in the 
eight innings in which he pitched, and nota sin- 
gle run was scored, though time and again run- 
ners reached second and third bases with but one 
man out. ‘Nothing shows effective pitching more 
than work like this, for it’ presents one of the 
strongest tests of strategic skill in pitching and 
of nervy work in the box. The excellent um- 
piring of Hopkins was quite a feature. 


L. GraFF, the amateur catcher of the River- 
ton Club, has become a professional, having 
signed to catch for Anson’s Chicago team in 
1891. 
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CRICKET. 


Two events in the cricket world which have 
marked the season of 18go are destined to have 
an important bearing on the future of cricket 
both in England and America. The most im- 
portant of these is the recent organization of the 
Irish Cricket Union in Dublin, which is the in- 
augural effort looking to the establishment of a 
national association of cricket clubs in Great 
Britain, ultimately designed to legislate for the 
entire cricket community of the old world. The 
other and less important event is the organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Cricket League in New 
York, which is the initial step to the introduction 
of similar leagues in the most prominent cricket 
cities of the United States and Canada. Ex- 
perience has plainly shown that all field sports 
require some regular ruling organization of this 
kind to thoroughly develop individual club in- 
terest, as well as to guide each sport up to the 
point of a perfected system of legislation in re- 
gard to its club field rules. This has been strik- 
ingly illustrated in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can national game, which but for its national 
association in the period of its early history 
would never have reached its present high de- 
velopment. 

The introduction of the system of cricket 
leagues in American cricket, as shown by the 
working of the Metropolitan Cricket League in 
New York this season, is undoubtedly an im- 
portant step in the right direction, and if it is 
followed up, not only by a material strengthen- 
ing of the local league, by the addition of more 
club members, but by the organization of simi- 
lar leagues in the principal cricket cities, the 
ultimate benefit to cricket in this country in en- 
larging its sphere of operations and in advanc- 
ing the game in popular favor will be very great. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
*% 

THE benefit match for the professionals of the 
metropolitan clubs which was played at the 
Livingston grounds on Staten Island on Septem- 
ber 25 was a failure as a contest between the 
professionals and amateurs, as most of these 
benefit matches are. The professionals had to 
call on the assistance of amateurs to make up 
their eleven, and the amateur team did not rep- 
resent the strength of the metropolitan clubs. 
The bowling kept the batting score down on 
both sides. The professional side scored 59 and 
30 to 34 and 45 by the amateur side. Wood- 
field topped the score for the amateurs with 15, 
not out, and Taintor did the best on the other 
side with 13 ands5. Ellis led in the amateur 
bowling, and Lane and Tyers for the profes- 
sionals. The attendance was small. 


ONE of the best contested games of the season 
was that played at Staten Island on October 4, 
in which the Staten Island Cricket Club’s eleven 
and thai of the Cosmopolitan Club, of New York, 
were the contestants. The visitors went to the 
bat first and they were disposed of for 87 runs, 
of which J. Flannery contributed 37 and C. H. 
Cully 13. The Islanders in their innings had 
run up 75, with the loss of six wickets, when 
time had to be called. R. McGreggor’s 21 and 
H. N. Townsend’s 17—both not out—with P. W. 
Smith’s 12, were the batting features of the 
Island side. The draw was decidedly in favor 
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‘of the Islanders, as they had but 11 runs to get 
to win, and had three men and two not outs to 
get them with. 


OUTING interposes its objection to the selection 
of any cricketers for the All-American team 
which is to visit England in 1891 who are not 
‘native and to the manner born ;’’ or who, at 
least, have learned cricket on this side the 
water. To select English resident cricketers for 
such a team is to deprive the event of all public 
interest. The experience of all the international 
matches on record shows very plainly that a 
picked team from all of the English resident 
cricketers of the world outside of Great Britain 
would fail against an All-England team ina 
series of matches, and therefore the only inter- 
est in any of these international encounters lies 
in the fact of the visiting team being a strictly 
national representative team, as the Australians 
hitherto have been, and also as the American 
amateur team, which went to England a few 
years ago. 

LACROSSE. 


On September 13, at Boston, the Orient La- 
crosse Club, of Montreal, gave a splendid exhi- 
bition of the Canadian national game, defeating 
a Boston team by 4 goals too. The crack Can- 
adian team was made up as follows: Millard, 
goal; Draper, point; Anderson, cover point ; 
O'Brien, first defense ; Franklin, second de- 
fense; Pullen, third defense; Grant, centre; 
Watt, third attack; Fairbairne, second attack ; 
Murphy, first attack; McLain, outside home; 
Patten, inside home. 


THE first handicap lacrosse match that was 
ever played in the vicinity of New York was 
contested on September 27 between the Brook- 
lyn Lacrosse Club and a picked team of fifteen 
men from members of the Jersey City Lacrosse 
Club, the Corinthian Athletic Club and from 
the Dumonts, of Hoboken. The game resulted 
in a victory for the veteran Brooklyn players by 
4 goals to o. 

THE contest for the lacrosse championship of 
the Amateur Athletic Union was played Satur- 
day morning, October 11, on the grounds of the 
Columbia A. C. of Washington, D. C., at Ana- 
lostan Island, between teams from the Staten 
Island Athletic Club and the Athletic Club of 
the Schuylkill Navy. The teams were made up 
as follows : 

Staten Island—Goal, H. A. Matthews; point, 
D. Brown; cover point, Cyrus C. Miller; first 
defense field, W. Mitchell ; second defense field, 
W. C. Post; third defense field, W. G. Meharg ; 
centre field, A. D. Richey ; third attack field, J. 
F. McClain ; second attack field, W. C. Davis ; 
first attack field, R. G. Moses; outside attack, 
W. D. King; inside attack, R. Matthews; sub- 
stitutes, 7" Carter and W. Curry. 

A. C. S. N.—Goal, W. McDonald; point, E. 
H. Aides ; cover point, E. Reagan ; third de- 
fense field, S. M. Pyfer; second defense field, 
H. Hirshfield ; first defense field, C. S. Powell ; 
centre, C. Ogle; third attack, R. D. Chester- 
man ; second attack, J. W. Greer; first attack, 
R. D. Adams; outside, W. H. Larken; inside, 
J. H. Shell ; nn, George Hoskins, F. 
Rose, W. H. Milne. 

The match 0s in an easy victory for the 
Staten Islands, who won by 7 goals to I. 








KENNEL. 


CANADIANS are justly proud of their collies, 
and though Mr. Mitchell Harrison, of Philadel- 
phia, sent up The Squire and his team of 
cracks, they did not put out those from Messrs. 
McEwen and Gibson’s kennel. It was the 
same in the greyhounds class. Mr. Hunting- 
ton had a team of well-known winners on hand, 
but Mr. Geo. Taylor, of Toronto, had dogs 
which many considered superior, Scavenger and 
Second Sight being worthy of special mention. 
These two dogs deserve the first place in the 
very best of company. 


IT would not be reasonable to expect Canada 
to defeat the Graphic Kennel of pointers, but 
there were some excellent specimens from ken- 
nels nearby, and Mr. T. G. Davey, of London, 
Ont., certainly brought forward a superior one 
in Fan N. Setters were well represented by 
the Cohannet Kennel, Mr. Hudson’s team and 
the Forest Kennel, while Mr. Washington’s 
Irish and Dr. Dixon’s Gordons did not meet 
with competition of consequence. The Hornell- 
Harmony Kennel sent a fine pack of working 
beagles, and the club may be congratulated on 
a success in every way. 


ALL lovers of the dog should obtain a copy of 
a new book OvuTING has just had the pleasure of 
seeing. Though in the shape of a catalogue, fur- 
nished free upon application, it is, nevertheless, 
one of the most valuable of articles pertaining 
to the general dog admirer. It is a book of 126 
pages and contains over four hundred illustra- 
tions, some of them being printed in several 
colors. Everything in the line of dog goods— 
such as collars, robes, chains, leaders, kennels, 
whips, couplings, combs, brushes, whistles, pad- 
locks, muzzles, leashes, blankets, bells—is treat- 
ed in print and picture in the fullest order. 
OuTING readers may secure a copy of this excel- 
lent little volume by addressing the Medford 
Fancy Goods Company, at 44 Duane street, New 
York. 


CANADA with her sparse population and small 
cities produces an enthusiastic corps of breed- 
ers, sportsmen and fanciers, who support an 
excellent monthly publication and a fine fall 


circuit of shows. Happily, ‘‘envy, hatred, mal- 
ice and uncharitableness’’ do not thrive in 
their latitude. 

AT the recent shows held at Toronto many of 
the leading kennels of the States were repre- 
sented, and there were exceptionally good ex- 
hibits from local kennels, Mr. John S. Will- 
iams, of Toronto, took the special prize for St. 
Bernards, and Mr. F. W. Wilson, of Chatham, 
the one offered for Great Danes, but in this lat- 
ter class the prize went to a Chicago dog named 
Melac, owned by Mr. H. G. Nichols. There 
were some very promising English mastiffs, 
and in Minting Minor Mr. John Massey has a 
dog he may be proud of, 


Joun D. PrppockE says the mastiff is the most 
genial of companions and a true friend to chil- 
dren; which is but saying what all those who 
have been closely acquainted with these gentle 
giants have found out long ago. 


SECRETARY STONE, of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Association, at Detroit, Mich., is a great 
lover of the dog. 


THE London (Ont.) exhibition was unusually 
successful. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Ottawa show clashed with it, the hall could not 
have accommodated more dogs. The Potters- 
burgh kennel carried off the St. Bernard spe- 
cial; Mr. T. G. Davey, Toronto, secured 
awards for the best kennel of English setters, 
for his pointer and his wire-haired fox terrier. 
The Chestnut Hill Kennel won the collie special. 
Mr. George Covert had his Irish setter team on 
hand from Chicago and easily secured the 
awards, Dr. Dixon’s Gordon setters from Phila- 
delphia carried off the coveted honors in that 
class, and the fox terrier special went to the 
Blempton Kennel. 


THE Ottawa show, coming in the same week 
as the London one, suffered greatly in quality of 
the exhibits, but made up for this in the attend- 
ance, probably by being held in connection with 
a fair association. Wyoming Count was the 
winner of special in the mastiff class. Mr. A. W. 
Pearsall’s kennel of setters, the pointer bitch 
Devon Nell and the spaniels deserve special 
mention. The team of cockers made up of King 
of Obas, Idea, Amazement and Blushing Rose 
was one that their owner may well be proud of. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


IT was in 1885 that Mr. Goldman, of Brook- 
lyn, MN. Y., got his Ned Damon home the day he 
was tossed at Abingdon, Va., a distance of 
about 510 miles. It was this which gave the 
American flyers the ambition which has insti- 
gated them to feats beyond anything and every- 
thing in the history of pigeon flying. In their 
zeal it may be they have gone a little beyond the 
mark where discretion and humane instincts 
seem to draw theline. Of Mr. Hunt’s two birds, 
which in the same year flew 1,040 miles in 
twenty hours, one, the renowned Alabama, 
died within a short time, evidently from the 
strain of the long journey. This astonishing 
record has now been beaten by a bird belong- 
ing to Mr. George H. Bowerman, of Newark, 
N. J., Petroleum, which flew a distance of 
1,093 miles in the same time, and Mr. W. B. 
Garrabrant, of the same place, shared the honor 
with Waxem, who did the same journey, but 
was beaten in speed by Petroleum. The birds 
may have had a rest at Washington, but every- 
thing was done inaccordance with the rules, and 
the flight goes on record. YounG NOAH. 

*% 

At Cincinnati there are many pigeon fanciers 
who have determined on forming a Columbian 
Society, and there is some talk of holding an 
exhibition under its auspices. 

THE California pigeon fanciers are very ac- 
tive, and the show held in connection with the 
annual fair at the Mechanics’ pavilion, San 
Francisco, during the early part of October was 
a good instance of well.directed energy. 





LAWN GAMES. 


TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, 


THE championship of the Intercollegiate 
Lawn Tennis Association, by being played after 
the national championship, generally furnishes 
an after climax to the tennis season, for most 
of our finest players are college men and com- 
pete annually for the collegiate championship. 
This year the event has given us a surprise as 
well, for it resulted in the defeat of Oliver S. 
Campbell, who but a few weeks ago won the 
Newport event and the championship of the 
country. It will now be somewhat difficult for 
our tennis critics to rate Campbell and his con- 
queror, F. H. Hovey, for Campbell’s defeat upsets 
all calculations which have been made. As the 
champion’s defeat was undoubtedly due mainly 
to over confidence we hardly think it would be 
just to rank him anywhere but first. After hear- 
ing that his greatest rival for intercollegiate 
honors, R. P. Huntington, Jr., of Yale, had 
injured his ankle and would be unabie to play, 
Campbell became too confident and failed to 
practice sufficiently to sustain the line of un- 
broken victories which he had made for the lat- 
ter half of the season. Since the Westchester 
invitation event, held early in July, Campbell 
had not been beaten in a single match. He 
won the Bay Shore, Nahant invitation (with a 
clean record of six victories), Narragansett and 
Newport tournaments—every one he played in. 

Both the singles and doubles college cham- 
pionship went this year to Harvard; and as the 
crimson was represented by the finest team 
of players entered it was well deserved. 
Harvard has furnished many of the finest play- 
ers this country has ever seen—our ex-cham- 
pion, R. D. Sears, among them—and she can 
still boast of as skillful tennis representatives 
as any American college ever could. 

J. PARMLY PARET. 


* 
%* & 


THE annual tournament of the New Ham- 
burg Tennis Club was played on the club 
grounds on September 8 and following days. 
The tournament was a very interesting one, 
combining three events, ladies’ singles, gentle- 
men’s singles and gentlemen’s doubles, in each 
of which many interesting games occurred. 
The scores follow : 

Gentlemen’s singles—Preliminary round— 
C. P. Howland beat G. Livingstone, 6-1, 6-0; 
W. E. Glyn beat C. R. Swords, 6-2, 7-5; A. W 
Post beat S. Smith, 6-1, 6-2; M. S. Paton beat 
W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., by default ; A. G. Wheeler 
beat P. E. Johnson, by default; R. C. Sands 
beat L, Pell, by default; E. L. Hall beat H. 
Elting, by default. 

First round—W. W. Reese beat G. M. Gray, 
6-1, 6-2; C. P. Howland beat W. E. Glyn, 6-2, 
7-5'; A. W. Post beat M. S. Paton, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 ; 
E. L. Hall beat R. C. Sands, 6-2, 7-5 ; J. How- 
land beat A. Wheeler, 6-4, 7-5; V. M. Elting 
beat R. Stevens, 6-4, 6-4; W. Whitehouse beat 
F. S. Weisse, 6-1, 6-1. 

Second round—M. G. 


Chace beat W. W. 


Reese, 6-2, 6-3; A. W. Post beat C. P. How- 
land, 6-4, 6-4; E. L. Hall beat J. Howland, 8-6, 
6-2; V. M. Elting beat W. Whitehouse, 6-1, 
6-1. 

Third round—A. W. Post beat M. G. Chace, 
7-5, 4-6, 6-1; E. L. Hall beat V. M. Elting, 6-3, 
6-4. 

Final round—E. L. Hall beat A. W. Post, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-1, 775+ 

Ladies’ singles—Preliminary rounds—Miss 
Gregory beat Miss R. L. Clarkson, 6-4, 6-0; 
Miss A. Clarkson beat Miss Otis, 6-0,.6-0; Miss 
Lente beat Miss Colby by default; Miss G. 
Roosevelt beat Miss Rogers, 6-2, 6-1. 

First round—Miss Dinsmore beat Miss Bacon, 
6-3, 6-2; Miss Clarkson beat Miss Gregory by 
default ; Miss Lente beat A. Reese, 6-1, 2-6, 6-0; 
Miss G. Roosevelt beat Miss Jaffray by default. 

Second round—Miss Clarkson beat Miss Dins- 
more, 6-3, 6-1; Miss Roosevelt beat Miss Lente, 
7-5, T1-9. 

Final round—Miss Clarkson beat Miss Roose- 
velt, 6-8, 6-3, 6-2. 

Gentlemen’s doubles—Preliminary round— 
L. Pell and E. Jones beat M. G, Chace and W. 
B. Dinsmore, Jr., by default; G. Livingstone 
and W. W. Reese beat R. Gardiner and R. 
Swords, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3; C. P. and J. Howland 
beat V. M. Elting and A. Wheeler, 6-2, 6-2. 

First round—C. E. and R. G. Sands beat F. 
Weisse and T. Dudley by default ; Livingstone 
and Reese beat Pell and Jones, 6-2, 6-0; How- 
land brothers beat G. Gray and L. Carey, 6-0, 
6-2; A. W. Post and E. L. Hall beat W. E 
Glyn and M. S. Paton, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 

Second round—A. W. Post and E, L. Hall 
beat Howland brothers 10-8, 6-2; Sands 
brothers beat Reese and Livingston, 6-1, 6-2. 

Final round—A. W. Post and E. L. Hall beat 
Sands brothers, 6-4, 0-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


THE tennis tournament of the East Orange 
Lawn Tennis and Athletic Association was 
played on the club courts September 13 and fol- 
lowing days. The feature of the matches was 
the remarkable ‘‘form’’ shown by young Dun- 
can W. Candler, of the Orange Tennis Club, 
who won first prizes in both singles and doubles, 
defeating R. R. Perkins, of the New York Ten- 
nis Club, in the former in the final round. The 
scores of the matches are appended : 

Singles—Preliminary round—W. A. Learned 
beat W. V. Johnson, 6-4, 6-5; W. O. Ludlow 
beat W. Vanderkieft, 6-5, 6-3. 

First round—D. W. Candler beat R. W. Rath- 
bone, 6-2, 6-1; W. A. Learned beat W. O. 
Ludlow, 6-2, 6-4; J. E. Wilson beat S. Ward, 
by default; F. W. Cohen beat H. S. Davis, by 
default; R. R. Perkins beat W. Kyle, 6-1, 6-2; 
C. J. Post, Jr., beat J. A. Shepard, by default ; 
E. C. Gilson beat A. Mann, by default; C. A. 
Gould beat Wilkinson, 6-1, 6-2. 

Second round—D. W. Candler beat W. A. 
Learned, 6-0, 6-2; J. E. Wilson beat F. W. Co- 
hen, 6-2, 6-4; R. R. Perkins beat C. J. Post, 
Jr., 6-3, 6-1; E. C. Gilson beat C. A. Gould, by 
default. 

Third round—D. W. Candler beat J. E. Wil- 
son, 6-0, 6-4; R. R. Perkins beat E. C. Gilson, 
6-3, 6-4. 
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Final round—D. W. Candler beat R. R. Per- 
kins, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 

Gentlemen’s doubles— Preliminary round— 
J. C. Wilson and W. A. Learned beat G. Ring 
and H. Curtis, 6-4, 6-2; C. J. Post, Jr., and D. 
W. Candler beat W. Vanderkieft and F. W. Co- 
hen, 6-1, 6-4. 

First round—C. J. Post and D. W. Candler 
beat F. T. Miles and C. M. Hamilton, 6-5, 6-4 ; 
R. R. Perkins and J. F. Hobart beat W. O. Lud- 
low and J. M. Merrill, 5-6, 6-2, 6-3; W. R. and 
J. G. Broughton beat J. C. Wilson and W. A. 
Learned, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2 ; Wilkinson and Rathbone 
beat Gould and Watson by default. 

Second round—Post and Candler beat Perkins 
and Hobart, 6-3, 6-4; Broughton brothers beat 
Wilkinson and Rathbone by default. 

Final round—Post and Candler beat Brough- 
ton brothers, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 


THE second an- 
nual Intercollegi- 
ate Tennis Tourna- 
ment in the contest 
for the new cup, 
which has been of- 
fered to the college . 
first winning seven ¢ 4) | 
“firsts,” was be- y/; 
gun on the courts 
of the New Haven y), y 
Lawn Club, New 
Haven, Conn., Oc- 
tober 6, and last- 
ed throughout the 
week. In the tournament were entered repre- 
sentatives from Amherst, Brown, Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, Trin- 
ity, Wesleyan, Williams and Yale. The matches 
throughout were well contested and the play in 
most of the games was of a very high order. A 
genuine surprise was caused by the defeat of 
O. S. Campbell (Columbia), who holds the na- 
tional championship, by F. H. Hovey (Harvard) 
in the final round. This was due largely to 
Campbell’s over-confidence and lack of practice, 
as Campbell was not playing nearly as well 
as he did at Newport. On the other hand, 
Hovey showed magnificent form and won the 
intercollegiate championship, after a hard match 
of five sets in the final round. R. P. Huntington, 
Jr. (Yale), was prevented from competing for the 
““dark blue” by a sprained ankle. First place 
in both events went to Harvard, Shaw and Chase 
playing beautifully together and winning the 
doubles. Yale secured second place in each, J. 
Howland winning the second prize in singles 
(Campbell defaulted for it), and the Parker 
brothers won the second prizes in the doubles. 
The full scores of the matches follow : 

Singles — Preliminary round—A. J. Parker, 
Yale, beat F. A. Sterns, Amherst, 6-0, 6-4; E 
White, Cornell, beat W. T. Gunnison, Dart- 
mouth, 6-2, 2-6, 6-1; O. S. Campbell, Columbia, 
beat R. H. Mallory, Trinity, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0; W. 
V. Johnson, Princeton, beat A. S. Hathaway, 
Cornell, by default; A. E. Wright, Columbia, 
beat W. H. Larned, Cornell, 6-2, 6-3; H. C. 
Gordon, Wesleyan, beat A. W. Vernon, Prince- 
ton, by default; L. Parker, Yale, beat E. P. 
MacMullen, Columbia, by default ; F. H. Hovey, 
Harvard, beat G. A. Avery, 6-2, 6-2. 

First round—A. J. Parker, Yale, beat L. A. 
Pierson, Williams, 6-3, 6-4; S. T. Chase, Har- 
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vard, beat E. J. White, Cornell, by default ; O. 
S. Campbell, Columbia, beat D. F. George, 
Brown, 6-1, 8-6; H. Tallant, Harvard, beat W. 
V. Johnson, Princeton, by default; A. E. 
Wright, Columbia, beat G. T. Estey, Amherst, by 
default; J. Howland, Yale, beat H. C. Gordon, 
Wesleyan, by default ; L. Parker, Yale, beat E. 
W. Pond, Dartmouth, 6-3, 6-1; F. H. Hovey, 
Harvard, beat C. D. Burrows, Brown, by default. 

Second round—-S. T. Chase, Harvard, beat 
A. J. Parker, Yale, 6-1, 6-0; O. S. Campbell, 
Columbia, beat H. Tallant, Harvard, 7-9, 6-4, 
6-1; J. Howland, Yale, beat A. E. Wright, 
Columbia, 7-5, 3-6, 6-2; F. H. Hovey, Harvard, 
beat L. Parker, 3-6, 7-5, 6-1. 

Third round—O. S. Campbell, Columbia, 
beat S. T. Chase, Harvard, 7-5, 8-6; F. H. 
Hovey, Harvard, beat J. Howland, Yale, 6-1, 
6-1, 

Final round—F. H. Hovey beat O. S. Camp- 
bell, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4. 

Doubles—Preliminary round—Parker broth- 
ers, Yale, beat Gunnison and Pond, Dartmouth, 
6-2, 6-3; Chase and Shaw, Harvard, beat Bur- 
rows and George, Brown, by default; Pierson 
and Avery, Wesleyan, beat Stearns and Estey, 
Harvard, by default ; Howland brothers, Yale, 
beat Larned and White, Cornell; Hovey and 
Tallant, Harvard, beat Blakeslee and Hubbard, 
Williams, 6-1, 6-1. 

First round —Parker brothers, Yale, beat 
Campbell and MacMullen, Columbia, 7-5, 7-9, 
6-3; Chase and Shaw, Harvard, beat Pierson 
and Avery, Wesleyan, 9-7, 9-7; Hovey and 
Tallant, Harvard, beat Howland brothers, Yale, 
6-4, 6-4; Wright and Elting, Columbia, beat 
Johnson and Vernon, Princeton, by default. 

Second round—Chase and Shaw beat Parker 
brothers, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5 ; Tallant and Hovey beat 
Elting and Wright, 5-7, 9-7, 6-1. 

Final round—Chase and Shaw beat Tallant 
and Hovey, 3-6, 6-3, 3-6, 6-2, 6-0. 


THE members of the Ladies’ Outdoor Club, of 
Staten Island, N. Y., competed on September 
18 and 19 for a handsome solid silver challenge 
cup, which the club offers to the lady winning it 
three times in succession. It was won this its 
first year by Miss Lida D. Voorhees. The scores 
follow: 

Preliminary round— Miss Stone beat Mrs. 
Worth by default. 

First round—Miss Stone beat Mrs. Le Duc by 
default; Miss Hoag beat Miss Foster, 6-2, 6-1 ; 
Miss Voorhees beat Miss Alexander, 6-0, 6-0; 
Miss Baily beat Miss M. N. Alexander, 6-0, 6-3. 

Second round—Miss Stone beat Miss Hoag, 
6-3, 0-6, 6-3; Miss Voorhees beat Miss Baily, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Final round—Miss Voorhees beat Miss Stone, 
6-3, 6-4. 


THE annual ladies’ open tournament of the 
Ladies’ Outdoor Club, of Staten Island, was 
played on the ground of the Staten Island 
Cricket Club September 30 and following days. 
This event in importance is second only to the 
ladies’ championship tournament held annually 
in June, in Philadelphia, as a ladies’ contest. 
The redoubtable Miss Cahill won first prize in 
the ladies’ singles and mixed doubles, and 
second prize in the ladies’ doubles. The scores 
follow : 

Ladies’ singles—First round—Miss Cahill beat 
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Miss Voorhees, 6-0, 6-1 ; Miss Underhill beat 
Miss Austin, by default; Miss Mowry beat 
Miss Temple, 6-1, 5-6, 6-1; Miss Baily beat 
Miss Williams, by default. 

Second round—Miss Cahill beat Miss Under- 
hill, by default; Miss Mowry beat Miss Baily, 
6-5, 6-4. 

Final.round—Miss Cahill beat Miss Mowry, 
9-7, 7-5. 

Ladies’ doubles—First round— Miss Cahill 
and Mrs. Badgely beat Miss Sherwood and Miss 
Bliss, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; Miss Baily and Miss 
Stone beat Miss Voorhees and partner, 6-3, 
6-5; Miss Underhill and Miss Temple beat 
Miss Williams and partner, by default; Miss 
Burdette and Miss Homans beat Miss Austin 
and Miss Williams, 6-0, 6-0. 

Second round—Miss Cahill and Mrs. Badgely 
beat Miss Baily and Miss Stone, 6-0, 6-1 ; Miss 
Burdette and Miss Homans beat Miss Under- 
hill and Miss Temple, 6-0, 6-2. 

Final round—Miss Burdette and Miss Homans 
beat Miss Cahill and Mrs. Badgely, 6-4, 9-7. 

Mixed doubles—Preliminary round — Miss 
Cahill and R. R. Perkins beat Miss Burdette 
and C. J. Post, Jr., 4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

First round—Miss Williams and Mr. Walker 
beat Miss Austin and partner, by default; Miss 
Mowry and H. M. Billings, Jr., beat Miss Voor- 
hees and W. P. Paret, 6-3, 6-5 ; Miss Cahill and 
R. R. Perkins beat Miss Baily and partner, by 
default; Miss Sherwood and M. F. Prosser beat 
Mrs. Badgely and V. M. Elting, 6-4, 1-6, 6-0. 

Second round—Miss Mowry and H. M. Bil- 
lings, Jr., beat Miss Williams and Mr. Walker, 
6-3, 6-0; Miss Cahill and R. R. Perkins beat 
Miss Sherwood and M. F. Prosser, 6-4, 6-3, 

Final round—Miss Cahill and R. R. Perkins 
beat Miss Mowry and H. M. Billings, Jr., 6-0, 
7-5. 

A TENNIS tournament was held on the grounds 
of the Morrisania Tennis Club, open to players 
from clubs in the annexed district of New York. 
The scores follow : 

First round—N. G. Johnson and F. Sigel, 
Elmo T. C., beat Dan Schwegler and Henry 
Hall, Slocum T. C., 6-2, 2-6, 6-2; J. S. Rogers 
and Playdon Stevens, Morrisania T. C., beat 
Lee Brady and partner, Rutherford T. C., 6-2, 
6-2. 

Finals—J. S. Rogers and Playdon Stevens 
beat N. G. Johnson and F., Sigel, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2, 
3-6, 6-2. 

AN inter-county tennis tournament between 
Middlesex and Essex counties (Mass.) was 
played on the grounds of the Wedgemere Tennis 
Club, of Winchester, October 10, The contest 
was won by Middlesex County with a score of 
five matches to two, as shown below: 

H. G. Bixby, Vesper Boat Club, Lowell (Mid- 
dlesex), beat A. L. Ripley, of the Niotis Club, 
Andover (Essex), 6-1, 5-7, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2; J. H. 
Carter, of the Wedgemere Club, Winchester 
(Middlesex), beat G. H. Carter, of the Bradford 
Club, Bradford (Essex), 6-2, 4-6, 6-0, 6-2; H. 
Anderson, Andover (Essex), beat Edwin Sheafe, 
of the Wedgemere Club, Winchester (Middle- 
sex), 4-6, 7-5, 6-2, 6-4; Roland Boyden, Bever- 
ly (Essex), beat Edwin Sheafe, of the Wedge- 
mere Club (Middlesex), 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6; Wil- 
lis Farrington, of Vesper Boat Club, Lowell 
(Midlesex), beat C. A. Reed of the Hawthorne 
Club, Danvers (Essex), 6-4, 6-1, 3-6, 4-6, 6-2; 


J. B. Reed, Cambridge (Middlesex), beat Mar- 
cus Morton, Jr., of the Niotis Club, of Andover 
(Essex), 3-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4; oO Wellington, of 
the Belmont Club, of Belmont (Middlesex), beat 
Dr. M. A. Jewett, of the Hawthorne Club, Dan- 
vers (Essex), 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 7-5. 

THE tennis tournament for the singles cham- 
pionship of Rhode Island was played on the 
grounds of the Elmwood Tennis Club, of Provi- 
dence, and resulted in a complete victory for that 
clever young player, Malcolm G. Chace. The 
scores follow : 

Preliminary round—J. A. Pierce beat S. Hen- 
shaw, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2. 

First round—B. B. Manchester beat E. D. 
Bassett, 6-2, 6-3; W. Ames, Jr., beat R. P. 
Browne, 6-3, 6-0; D. F. George beat J. M. 
Smith, 6-2, 6-1; P. Brown beat W. P. Dorance, 
6-0, 6-4; L. J. Judson beat W. B. Hinkley, 6-4, 
6-3; F. H. Howland beat Austin Brown, 6-4, 
4-6, 7-5; J. A. Pierce beat G. King, 6-2, 6-0; 
R. G. Mowry beat J. F. Moder, 6-0, 6-2; M. G. 
Chace beat C. D. Burrows, 6-2, 7-5; J. E. Bullen 
beat R. G. Taft, Jr., 6-2, 6-4; G. C. Hinkley 
beat J. Shepard, Jr., 2-6, 6-3, 7-5 ; W. W. Demp- 
ster beat G. H. Lomas, 6-5, 6-3; F. L. V. Hop- 
pin beat J. A. Fowler, 7-5, 6-0; J. B. Branch 
beat A. M. Eddy, 6-1, 6-3; J.O. Ames beat E. 
S. Thomas, 6-1, 6-5 ; F. C. Hinkley beat Hiram 
Kendal, 6-1, 6-5. 

Second round—B. B. Manchester beat W. 
Ames, Jr., 6-1, 6-1; D. F. George beat Perrin 
Brown, 6-1, 6-1; L. J. Judson beat S. How- 
land, 6-1, 6-3; J. A. Pierce beat R. G. Mowry, 
6-0, 6-3; M. G. Chace beat J. E. Bullen, 6-4, 
6-2; G. E. Hinkley beat W. W. Dempster, 6-4, 
6-5; F. L. V. Hoppin beat J. B. Branch, 6-4, 
6-2; J. O. Ames beat F. C. Hinkley, 6-4, 6-2. 

Third round—B. B. Manchester beat D. F. 
George, 7-9, 6-1, 6-1; L. J. Judson beat J. A. 
Pierce, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1; M. G. Chace beat G. C. 
Hinkley, 6-0, 6-0; F. L. V. Hoppin beat J. O. 
Ames, 7-5, 6-3. 

Semi-final round—B. B. Manchester beat L. 
J. Judson, 6-1, 1-6, 6-0; M. G. Chace beat F. L. 
V. Hoppin, 6-0, 6-3. 

Final round—M. G. Chace beat B. B. Man- 
chester, 6-3, 10-8. 

As we goto press the tennis tournament for 
the championship of the South is in progress on 
the courts of the Bachelors’ Lawn Tennis Club, 
of Washington, D.C. A full report of this event 
will be published in Outinc for December. 


Quincey A. SHAW, Jr., challenger for the 
championship in 1889, is a cousin of the retired 
champion, R. D. Sears. 


ARCHERY. 


ARCHERY at Lenox ciosed on September 24, 
and the season ended with a spirited contest in 
which some distinguished lady experts did good 
shooting. The targets were located on the 
pretty lawn of Mr. W. S. Bullard’s residence. 
The prize of the day was a beautiful moonstone 
pin, which was won by Mrs. G. W. Folsom, 
who made a score of 138, with Miss Sands a 
close second with a score of 136, and Miss 
Sargent third. Among the other ladies who 
handled the bow were Mrs, Dixey, Miss Fol- 
som, Mrs. Horsford, Miss Mackay, Miss John- 
ston, the Misses Sands, Mrs, Fish, Mrs. Philip 
Sands and Mrs. Shaw. 
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ROD AND GUN. 


FISHING. 


The season is past, this throw is the last ; 
I'll warrant 'twill prove an excuse for the cast. 

THUS sang a young angler on the Namsen 
years ago, and to his surprise he took a 16- 
pound salmon. Many seasons have passed 
since then, and we, too, have often done well 
with our last casts. This year, though so many 
are lamenting the decrease of sport and are 
asking for the fuller enforcement of laws, an- 
glers as a body agree that they have had their 
fair share of success both in fresh and salt 
water. In the salmon districts. this year the 
success has excelled that of the past two, and 
some of the true sa/ars creeled this season have 
been fish that weighed within a few ounces of 
the largest American specimen on _ record. 
Black bass, trout, lake trout, pickerel, pike, 
muskallonge and the smaller fishes of fresh 
water have all been taken in numbers most 
satisfactory through the spring, summer and 
fall, and as much may be said of the salt-water 
species. We have not heard of a downright 
complaint in any direction, and shall feel our- 
selves very fortunate if all the fishing seasons 
to come are as pleasant and productive as the 
One just past. 

A word or two about the care of rods and 
tackle, by the way, will not be out of place just 
now. Do not cast aside your old summer friends 
carelessly in your autumnal fever for the gun 
and dog. Remember the shooting season, too, 
will come to a close one day and then there will 
be the taking up of the rod and reel once more. 
You will not care to find them dried up, broken 
and rusty any more than you would now like to 
find your shotgun all out of order just as the 
shooting time is upon you. There is just as 
much importance about the care of rods and 
tackle when they are about to be put away as 
there is about the gun and its traps. Sort out 
all the flies, straighten the gut on them, smooth 
the feather and wipe the hook—file it, too, if it 
needs sharpening. Put cheap tobacco in the 
fly-book pockets and wrap the book in stout 
paper. If the book has holders sufficiently 
long to keep the fly gut at full length, as it 
should have, put the stock in it; otherwise put 
your flies in small pasteboard boxes—never in 
envelopes. Your reels should be taken apart 
and thoroughly cleaned and lightly oiled with 
the best reel oil. If you are not able to do the 
work send the reels to your tackle store and 
have it done for you. 

Some anglers send their entire outfit to their 
favorite tackle store to have them cleaned and 
repaired and packed away for the season, but 
there are many who prefer to look after the 
matter themselves in their home. The butts, 
joints and tips should all be wiped and lightly 
oiled and every little damage repaired, even to 
the careful wrapping and shellacking of the loos- 
ened silk threads. Rods kept any length of 
time in a dry atmosphere will shrink and cause 
loose guides and ferrules. Keep them in a cool 
corner, tied lightly in their wooden cases covered 
with the outer cloth case, or lay the pieces care- 
fully on a shelf in a cool closet, which should be 
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neither dry nor damp, but perfectly cool. Do 
not leave your lines on the reels unless you have 
already had them off and thoroughly dried. 
The proper care of tackle at the end of the sea- 
son requires but a half day’s work, but if neg- 
lected until the next fishing time will cause 
weeks of unpleasant labor, expense and trouble. 
CuaAs. BARKER BRADFORD. 
Pia 

THE Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, 
though a resort for all classes of people and not 
popular with the old anglers, have nevertheless 
been offering good sport to the fresh-water 
fishermen who have fished there the past two 
months. Messrs. Dexter, Pillsbury, M. W. 
Macomber, J. W. Quinby, W. H. Byington and 
the Story brothers, of Albany, spent several 
weeks at the islands, and while there sent home 
letters in great praise of the excellent scenery 
and fine sport with pickerel, black bass and 
muskallonge. i 


Major J. Irvinc LEonarD, of Newark, N. J.; 
L. Klein and H. Schlundt, of Jersey City; F. 
Finley, E. Newick, S. Zimmer, G. Gentesh and 
J. E. Wainwright, of Brooklyn, secured the ser- 
vices of Captain Isaac Miller, of Sheepshead 
Bay, recently, and were piloted to the captain’s 
best bluefish grounds, where they are said 
to have taken in a half day seventy fine speci- 
mens, weighing from 4 to 8 pounds. This is 
the best recorded bluefish catch by rod and 
line this season. 


E. R. Wiisur, of New York, caught a young 
specimen of the ovate pompano (7vachynotus 
ovatus) in the Great South Bay of Long Island 
early in September. 


SHOOTING. 


NOVEMBER is the harvest moon of the sports- 
man, for then every species of fur and feather 
game may be legally taken, excepting, of course, 
such as has been thteatened with extinction 
and are protected all the year round in order to 


give it a chance to thrive once more. It is only 
on the arrival of November that the sportsman 
has this freedom. True, the shooting sea- 
son, in a restricted way, begins as early as Sep- 
tember I, and is well on by October ; indeed, some 
of our best game birds and animals may be hunted 
throughout these charming months in many 
States, but there is not until November that 
freedom from all restrictions in all localities 
which enhances the sportsman’s delight. It is 
the one month of good season that he may take 
the field in almost any direction without consult- 
ing the game laws or moving in constant anx- 
iety as to what may rise. 

We know that the game—such as is not at all 
times protected—is ready for the bag. The ruf- 
fed and pinnated grouse, the quail, the wood- 
cock, the hare, the three large squirrels and the 
deer are all to be taken inlegal form. True, the 
woodcock and pinnated grouse are brought to 
bag two months before November begins, and 
in some parts of the country deer are hunted a 
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month before that time, while in many States 
the gray squirrel is lawfully bagged after Sep- 
tember 1; but notwithstanding this there is no 
time for general sport with dog and gun like 
November, for then, while we may continue the 
pursuit of September and October’s offerings, we 
may also pull the trigger at other equally im- 
portant species. 

This season’s shooting has been a remarkable 
one compared with those within the last half 
dozen years, especially in the line of feathered 
game. Thesport at pinnated grouse or ‘‘prairie 
chicken’’ has afforded the usual amount of 
good shooting, and the ruffed grouse or “‘ par- 
tridge’’ has also been found in the usual num- 
ber, while quail are reported more plentiful 
this year than any time since the destructive 
blizzard of 1888, when poor ‘‘ Bob White’’ suf- 
fered so great a loss. Woodcock have for 
many years been a species of game that cannot 
be relied upon to half fill a modest bag in a full 
day’s field work, but this season they have 
turned up, especially in Canada, in such num- 
bers as tocreate great surprise. Deer are no 
less plentiful this year than last, if we are to 


believe the game wardens, who affirm that the . 


laws, which are more strict than ever, have been 
lived up to better than during any time in the 
past. The hare, called the rabbit in America 
because of its resemblance to the European 
hare, is said to be found as usual in every patch 
of wild wood and turnip field throughout the 
land. Cuas. BARKER BRADFORD. 
*® 

Up in Toronto we hear that Mr. O. Cham- 
pagne is complaining because he only made a 
bag of twenty brace! He told some of his 
friends that a pot hunter had taken the field in 
his favorite locality on the day before the open- 
ing of the legal cock season and shot off the 
greater number. Mr. O. Champagne is a sports- 
man who is rather hard to please. Twenty 
brace of woodcock {a bag of forty birds) in a 
day, not what he expected! We wish we might 
count on a half dozen brace in these times. 


Soon after hearing Mr. Champagne’s com- 
plaint word was received from a friend in the 
field near Lake St. Peter, who tells us that 
Messrs. W. C. Trotter and E. Crowley, of To- 
ronto, took in one day thirty brace of cock, ten 
brace of snipe and a goose. Mr. A. L. Brault, 
Mr.T. Lesage and Mr. Frank Dowd also brought 
to bag ten brace of cock and six of snipe. 

THE Jeanette Club, of New York, held a live 
bird shoot September 19. H. W. Cordts won 
the first class, 10 birds match at 28 yards rise, by 
killing 9 out of 10. The second class match of 
Io birds at 25 yards, was won by L. Eibsen, who 
killed 8; in the third class match G. A. Loeble 
killed 9 straight at 21 yards and won, and in the 
match for the Cordts medal C. N. Brunie won 
by killing 7 birds, only using his first barrel, at 
28 yards. 


THE latest addition to the large number of 
trap-shooting organizations is the Mount Ver- 
non Gun Club, of Westchester County. 


THE Riverside Club opened its season at the 
traps at Red Bank, N. J., on September 19. 
John and Edward Cooper, Albert Ivans and Asa 
Whaymer did some excellent work. In the five 
pairs match John Cooper broke his Io straight. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. M. Ramson, Roscommon, Mich.—We have 
never seen the horse muzzle you speak of. For 
your purpose we think the Gedney wire muzzle 
the best. It is well ventilated, very light and 
durable and easily kept clean. It never be- 
comes foul like the old leather muzzle. It is in 
use in all the leading racing stables. Write to 
Van Nest & Co., 120 Chambers street, NewYork. 


Robert R. Reed, Pittsburgh, Pa.— Upon finding 
the net too low, C. (the umpire) was right in 
stopping the play Jdefore the first return had 
been made, but not after. Thus his call of 
‘let’? would inform A. (the server) that the ball 
was ‘‘dead,”’ so he need not attempt to return 
it. As the umpire’s decision is final (when no 
referee is present) A. was right in claiming the 
privilege of repeating the disputed service. 


Iroquois Club, Chicago, Jll—There are no 
game laws of the United States ; each State has 
its own laws, which can be found in Fur, Fin and 
Feather, The Western News Company, of Chi- 
cago, can supply you with a copy. 

George S. Haswell, West Troy, N. Y.—The 5- 
mile running record has wot been broken this 
year. It is 25m. 23 3-5s., made by E. C. Carter 
in New York city, on September 17, 1887. 


A.D. Hall, Bethel, Me.—The information de- 
sired can be found in Spalding’s ‘‘ Amateur 
Athletic Handbook.” 


G. W. Sivewright, Hartlepool, England.—You 
will find the information you want in ‘‘ How to 
Sail a Boat,’ in St. Nicholas for July, 18go. 


E. Drake, 48 East Seventy-cighth street, New 
York.—James Robinson was the Princeton Col- 
lege athletic trainer until last spring, when he 
resigned and took a similar position with the 
Manhattan Athletic Club. He will train Prince- 
ton’s football team this year, however. 


F.G. P., Brewsters, N. Y.—The definition of 
an amateur under the rules of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union is as follows: ‘‘ An amateur ath- 
lete is one who has not entered in an open com- 
petition, or for either a stake, public or admis- 
sion money, or entrance fee, or under a fictitious 
name, or has not competed with or against a 
professional for any prize or where admission 
fee is charged, or who has not instructed, pur- 
sued or assisted in the pursuit of athletic exer- 
cises as a means of livelihood, or for gain or any 
emolument, or whose membership of any ath- 
letic club of any kind was not brought about or 
does not continue because of any mutual under- 
standing, express or implied, whereby his be- 
coming or continuing a member of such club 
would be of any pecuniary benefit to him what- 
ever, direct or indirect.’’ 


J. B. S., Jr., New York.—You are right. 
When the eleventh game on the odd set was fin- 
ished the match was ended, and any number of 
games played after cannot alter the result. 
When a tennis match is advertised to be played 
with zo deuce and ’vantage games it cannot be 
changed by either the committee or by agree- 
thent between the contesting players. Players 
have no right to change the rules under which 
a series of matches or tournament is con- 
ducted. 
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